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SEVEN THINGS. 
BY BLISS CARMAN, 


THE fields of earth are sown 
From the hand of the striding rain, 
And kernels of joy are strown 
Abroad for the harrow of pain. 


| a 
The first song-sparrow brown 
That wakes the earliest spring, 
When time and fear sink down, 
And death is a fabled thing. 


II. 
The stealing of that first dawn 
Over the rosy brow, 
When thy soul said ‘‘ World, fare on, 
For Heaven is here and now !” 


III. 
The crimson shield of the sun 
On the wall of this House Doom, 
With the garb of war undone 
At last in the narrow room. 


IV. 
A heart that abides to the end, 
As the hills for sureness and peace, 
And is neither weary to wend 
Nor reluctant at last of release. 


V. 
Thy mother’s cradle croon 
To haunt thee over the deep, 
Out of the land of Boon, 
Into the land of Sleep. 
VI. 
The sound of the sea in storm, 
Hearing its captain cry, 
When the wild white riders form, 
And the Ride to the Dark draws nigh. 


VIL. 
But last and best, the urge 
Of the great world’s desire, 
Whose being from core to verge 
Only attains to aspire. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





COURAGE. 





BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, 


HAst thou made shipwreck of thy happiness ? 
Yet if God please, 

Thou’ lt find thee some small haven none the less, 
In nearer seas, 

Where thou mayst sleep for utter weariness, 
If not for ease. 


The port thou dreamedst of, thou shalt never reach, 
Tho gold its gates 

And wide and fair the silver of its beach. 
For Sorrow waits 

To pilot all whose aims too far outreach, 
Towards darker straits. 


Yet so no soul divine thou art astray, 


On this cliff’s crown 

Plant thou a victor flag ere breaks the day 
Across night’s brown; 

And none shall guess it doth but point the way 


Where a-bark went down. 
WASHINGTON, D. ©, 
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SIXTY YEARS OF GREEK TEACHING, 


BY WILLIAM 8S, TYLER, D.D., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN AMHERST COLLEGE, 


I BEGAN to teach Greek in Amherst College more than 
sixty years ago as one of three orfour tutors who taught 
Latin, Greek and Mathematics indiscriminately in more 
senses than one. And inasmuch as Latin, Greek and 
Mathematics, or Greek, Latin and Mathematics, or 
Mathematics, Latin and Greek (for a change in the order 
of succession was about all the variety allowed), were 
required during the first three years, we may be said 
to have taught almost all the studies that were pur- 
sued in the college. There was a great deal of tutoring 
done in those days in all the colleges. The two lower 
classes were for the most part given over to the tender 
mercies of the tutors; and when we became professors 
we were little more than tutors, so little preparation had 
we for our work, and so numerous and miscellaneous 
were the duties of the office. We all professed a great 
deal too much. Professor (afterward President) Hitch- 
cock, for example, was sole Professor of Chemistry, Min- 
eralogy, Geology, Botany and Zoology ; and in an exi- 
gency he taught Physics, or, as we then called it, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Astronomy also, And I was ap- 
pointed to teach ‘‘the Latin, Greek and Hebrew Lan- 
guages and Literatures,” without any special preparation 
for either of them. How great the change has been 
since that day I need not remark. Nor need I inquire 
whether the professor or the student derives the greater 
advantage from the division of labor and the special 





training. I may, however, be permitted to suggest that 
we were little in danger of being parrow in our profes- 
sion or men of one idea. 

When I entered upon my professorship, all the Greek 
which was required for admission to college was con- 
tained in the ‘‘ Greca Minora” and the Greek Testa- 
ment; and all the Greek that was studied in college 
was comprised in the two volumes, one of extracts from 
Greek Prose Authors and the other from Greek Poets, of 
the ‘‘ Greeca Majora”—an American edition of an Eng- 
lish school book—a Greek reader on a large scale which 
comprehended all the Greek text and all the legitimate 
helps to which the noble youth of Great Britain and 
America were supposed to have access in that gene- 
ration; and the only Greek lexicon to which I had 
access in preparation for college was that of Schrevelius, 
in which the definitions were given in Latin ! 

Immediately upon taking charge of the department I 
introduced a more extended and connected study of 
Homer’s Iliad ; and feeling that no just idea of an ora- 
tion of Demosthenes, for example, could be obtained 
from the study of excerpts, gems tho they might be, I 
soon introduced the study of separate and entire authors 
substantially as it has continued to the present day. The 
‘* Greca Majora” contained selections from some forty 
or fifty Greek authors, scarcely any of them a complete 
work, most of them mere fragments selected as speci- 
mens, but giving about as perfect an idea of their re- 
spective authors as the brick which the world-renowned 
oxyo/uotikéc carried about as a sample of the house which 
he wished to dispose of. Since that day ‘* Legendum 
est potius muitum quam multa”—* It is better to read 
much than many books”—has been the motto of our Greek 
department ; and the best works of the best Greek au- 
thors reviewed and re-reviewed, read and re-read, repeat- 
ed and re-repeated, till their thought and language and 
style and spirit were impressed upon the mind and char- 
acter of the student—such has been our choice of text- 
books, such our ideal and method of teaching, such our 
jus et norma loquendi et legendi et dogendi; and 
in all the changes of teachers and the times for more 
than half a century, in required and in optional studies, 
in regular lessons and in reading at sight, by recitations 
and lectures, in the text-books which I have edited and 
the Socratic conversations, question and answer, which 
I have habitually held with my classes, my aim and end 
has been one and the same—not to teach words only, 
but words in their inseparable connection with things ; 
and thoughts, I take it, are the greatest and best things, 
not to teach the lesson only, or the language only, or the 
literature only, or the life of the Greeks only; but 
the lessun and the language and the literature and 
the life, and that not of the Greeks only but of 

mankind as illustrated by the Greeks—not only to 
make Grecians, but scholars ; and not scholars only, but 
men ; and not only men, but Christians; for ‘ the Chris- 
tian is the highest style of man.” So may Greek always 
be taught in Amherst College! It was not without 
some good reason, founded in the nature of things, that 
Greek and mathematics were so long given so large 
a space in the curriculum of our colleges and universi- 
ties. For mathematics is the foundation of all the physi- 
cal sciences and the framework of the material universe. 
And Greek is the fons et origo of archeology, of art, 
of language asa study, of literature, of history, of philos- 
ophy, of ethics, of theology—of all political, moral and 
religious studies. In short, classical studies are, as they 
have always been called, ‘‘the humanities ”; for as 
Cousin well said in his official Report to the French Gov- 
ernment on Public Instruction in Prussia, “ their ten- 
dency and object is the knowledge of human nature, 
which they consider under all its grandest aspects.” 
Other studies can be pursued, in their sources, only in 
connection with classical studies, and classical studies 
should always be taught with more or lees reference to 
all other studies. Indeed, they can be taught in their 
broadest aspects and their highest relations. They can be 
seen in their true light only with an eye to the knowl- 
edge of human nature, the service of mankind and the 
glory of God. Well then might the great French phi- 
losopher insist that ‘‘ classical studies are, without any 
comparison, the most important of all,” and that ‘to 
curtail or enfeeble such studies would be an act of bar- 
barism, a crime against all true and high civilization, 
and in some sense an act of high treason against human- 
ity.” 
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Iam afraid that Amherst can hardly plead entirely 
guiltless to this indictment; but I trust that she will 
not doso again, that she will never repeat the crime. 
And I hope she will never follow in the footsteps of Har- 
vard and Williams by first admitting students to college 
without any study of Greek and then conferring the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts on those who have no knowl- 
edge of the language from which poetry, history, phi- 
losophy, all the arts and all the sciences derive their 
terminology and their very names. 


THE WORK OF THE EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 
BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

The central place of school education among the great 
regenerating movements of modern civilization is obvi 
ous when one looks over the list represented in the series 
of congresses which have held their sessions since May 
or are to follow between this and the middle of October, 
The common characteristic of movements that help for- 
ward civilization is that they increase self-help in the in- 
dividual, There is no institution that does so much for 
increasing the power of self-help as the good school. It 
uses the time of youth, the time not yet of full value for 
productive industry an¢ yet most fruitful for growth in 
intellect and power of will, Education gives directive 
power—the power to combine things and the power to 
combine men. 

It is, therefore, with a strong show of reason that the 
teachers of our sghools point to the exhibits in the vast 
aggregate of the World’s Fair anc claim a large share 
in the development of the producing causes that have 
furnished the display of industry and skill and taste, 

The fifteen departments of this Congress, which hold 
their sessions in the morning of Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of this week, represent in equal proportions 
the new and the old—one-half devoted to understanding 
and explaining what is already established and in vogue, 
the other half devoted to showing the claims of what is 
new and urging its adoption into the school system. 

In the Department of Higher Education the distine- 
tion between the college and the university is brought 
prominently forward, and the relation of a course of 
study suchas the old college furnished, namely, for dis- 
cipline and for giving the student a survey of the whole 
field of human learning—the relation of this to the spe- 
cialization of the activities of the student on 
original 


lines of 
One party in higher education will 
contend that the old college course should be retained 


research, 


and held to its purpose ef giving unity and consistency 
to the knowledge of the student before he enters on his 
specialties, whether law, medicine, divinity or some 
special branch of science or art; the other party will 
contend for a policy that discounts the so-called liberal 
education and the boasted advantages of a prolonged 
study of the classical languages and pure mathematics, 
and contend for the 
ization. 


earlier introduction of special- 

The Department Congress of Technology has proposed 
for itself a highly valuable series of discussions on the 
educational value of such branches as workshop prac- 
tice, laboratory work in exact measurement, in chemis- 
try, in electrivity, what the student gets from mechan- 


ical and architectural drawing and from pure 
and applied mathematics, what from natural science 


and what from 
studies in have a distinct bear- 
the fundamental question of higher 
education—the question whether the course of study 
in our colleges merits the high claims made for it as 
being of 


his training for an engineer, These 
educational values 


ing on InNOSL 


ing, in fact, the course that enlightens the student and 
gives him balance of mind and a judicial habit of 
thought. 

To this great question in higher education, also, the 
Congress of Secondary Education contributes its quota 
by setting in the foreground the question of the practi- 
cal value of science as an educative study as compared 
with language, and, furthermore, the value of the modern 
languages as compared with Latin and Greek. 

This question of the educational value of the classic 
and modern studies, of the languages versus the sciences 
and mathematics, is not a local one of interest only to 
our people, but a question more and more coming to the 
front in France and England, and even in Germany ; and 
we are fortunate in having with us distinguished dele- 
gates from all those countries who have weighty words to 
say in its discussion, 

A kindred question occupies a portion of the program 
of the Congress of Elementary Education. What 
branches of science and what branches of industrial in- 
struction should be introduced into the elementary 
schools, and how far may the old course of study in 
language, numbers, geography and history be made to 
recede to give room for the new branches ? 

The discussions of the third day of the Elementary 
Congress relate to the most important of all topics, that 
of citizenship and morals. Those familiar with the 
work of the directors of popular education abroad, 
especially in England, France and Germany, know the 
stress that is laid on morals and citizenship and the in- 
terest that is shown in questions of religious education 
as an essential item on the programs of the schools. 


. ° . . 
a specially high educational value—as_be- 





There are two parties of earnest men and women, the 
one holding that the separation of Church and State 
should be carried so far as to make the schools entirely 
secular, and the other holding that instruction in re- 
ligion should be placed on the program side by side with 
instruction in language and science. 

Somewhat related to this question of ethical and civic 
instruction are most of the questions taken up in the Kin- 
dergarten Congress. The kindergarten attempts to provide 
acourse of instruction that is half school and half family 
nurture, in order that the rigid discipline in obedience to 
law and order, which characterized, and, I may say, 
still characterizes the old-time primary school, may not 
have the effect of chilling the enthusiasm of the young 
child and arresting his development along lines of growth 
that tend to a completer individuality and a higher type 
of manhood and womanhood. In the discussions of the 
week there is a large space given to the very important 
differences between the epochs of childhood, say from 
four to six years, and the epoch of youth, say from seven 
to fourteen years. The transition of the mind from the 
so-called symbolic stage of childhood to the stage in 
which the child can readily learn the conventional 
me'hods of representing language and numbers, is the 
topic which needs most illumination in the study of 
methods of the primary school. The kindergarten, 
moreover—as containing the beginning of all that is to be 
unfolded in the later schools—takes up again the ques- 
tion of the educative value of hand occupations, so often 
discussed in other departments and found to be so at- 
tractive a topic in the educational conferences of all 
nations. 

The Congress on the Professional Training of Teachers 
has as its most important topic the difference between 
the normal school, which prepares teachers for the work 
of the elementary schools, and the college or university, 
which gives the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. The 
course of study in the regular normal school, on the 
other hand, is defined by contrast with the ordinary high 
school or academy (secondary schools), and it is cluimed 
that the normal school introduces comparative study— 
like the college, seeking to understand each branch in 
the light of the other branches of human learning, while 
secondary education usually teaches its branches as steps 
to higher studies and not by a comparative method. The 
college or university course in pedagogy, it is contended, 
should make its degree stand for original work of inves- 
tigation in the lines of the literature and history of edu- 
cation as well as in lines of investigation into the growth 
or development of the child physically and mentally. 
No more important topics than these are on the program 
for the week, as regards the improvement of our teach- 
ers. 

There are two Department Congresses auxiliary to 
this Department of Professional Training, the one on 
Rational Psychology, which considers the transient and 
permanent characteristics of mind and seeks to discover 
the fundamental characteristics which contra-distin- 
guish mind from mere biological phenomena—the mind 
acknowledging primitive truth and as pure self-activity 
—the other Congress, that of Experimental Psychology, 
devotes all its discussions to questions of child-study in 
physical, emotional, intellectual and volitional aspects. 
The teacher, it is said, should understand psychology 
because he deals with the growth of the mind. It is 
quite recently that a great revival of the study of 
psychology has begun in this country. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON EDUCATION, 
BY A, TOLMAN SMITH, 
OF THE U.S. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 

Since France set the precedent, in 1878, it has been 
customary to combine the celebration of the ideal with 
great expositions of the products of art and industry. 
The purpose has never been carried out on so grand a 
scale as at Chicago in the series of congresses held at 
the Memorial Art Palace. The supreme importance of 
education was emphasized in the original plan by as- 
signing two weeks (July 17th to 29th) to this subject as 
against a single week to others. ‘The danger of monoto- 
ny was avoided by leaving the first week’s proceedings 
to a special committee of the World’s Congress Auxil- 
iary, and turning the second week over to the National 
Educational Association. The annual meeting of this 
body for the current year was thus converted into an 
International Congress under the general charge of an 
able committee, with Dr. W. T. Harris as chairman. 

In a certain sense all the sessions have been interna- 
tional, those of the first week being of a more informal 
and popular character than those of the second, Uni- 
versity extension, the higher education of women, and 
those recent departures in elementary education—the 
kindergarten and manual training—were the leading 
topics during this time. Enthusiasm was possibly the 
greater because women and young men, graduate stu- 
dents or professors not quite out of their novitiate, took 
a leading part. Naturally their standpoint is that of 
hope and fervor and courage—qualities helpful in Chi- 
cago at the present crisis of its school affairs. 

The congresses of the second week, in progress at the 
date of this writing, are of a higher type professionally. 
Here are focused the experience and convictions of the 
great educating nations of the world voiced through 











representative men; men of thought, men of action, 
who have planned, conducted, tested and judged schools 
and school systems. The programs for each session 
have been thoroughly worked up; the leaders come 
with their ideas crystallized, there is little waste speech 
and no listlessness. Vitul questions of study and disci- 
pline and of their relation to the conduct of life are dis- 
cussed with seriousness, with keenness, with the defi- 
niteness and with the fullness born of deep and wide, of 
varied and intimate knowledge. It seems certain that 
asa result of these conferences the rising generation 
must rise faster and reach a higher level of universal 
brotherhood, with better preparation for the competi- 
tions of industry. This thought gives inspiration to the 
meetings, as the personnel gives brilliance, 

Education has two sides, the professional and the 
humanity sides, hence the divisions of the Congress into 
departmental and general sections. To the former are 
assigned special topics; pedagogical, psychological, philo- 
sophical, to be discussed strictly in their bearings upon 
the work of instruction. The lucidity and pointedness of 
the discussions are everywhere remarked and are 
attributed, as they should be, to the precision with which 
the topics have been formulated in the programs and to 
the care taken in selecting persons to open up each dis- 
cussion, For the same reason the programs themselves 
area sort of illuminated outline of the proceedings. They 
excited, as I have reason to know, peculiar interest in 
the school officers and teachers of the many countries to 
which they were sent and increased the regrets of many 
eager minds to whom participation in the exercises was 
impossible. 

Altogether there are fifteen departmental congresses, 
with at least three sessions each. It would be impossi- 
ble for any one person-to follow them all, and equally 
impossible to give a detailed account of even one ses- 
sion in the compass of a single letter. All the new feed- 
ers of educational thought, all the new outgrowths of 
educational activity, have their place in full fellowship 
with the traditional doctrines and subjects. At the de- 
partment of industrial and manual instruction, Professor 
Runkle presides, and experts like Dr. Woodward, of St, 
Louis, Dr. Belfield, of Chicago, Professor Larsson, of 
Sweden, Mr. Boos-Jegher, of Switzerland, M. Martin, 
of France, M. Kovalevsky, of Russia, explain this most 
external and objective of school processes, Starting at 
this point, we sweep the are to the most subjective of all 
sciences, psychology. Both schools, rational and ex- 
perimental, are represented, the former under the presi- 
dency of the venerable Dr. McCosh, the latter in charge 
of that veritable knight-errant, Dr. G, Stanley Hall. 

Widely separated as are these extreme ends of the arc, 
both symbolize one and the same element of progress, 
i.e., the emancipation of the school from ‘the rule of 
thumb.” 

Interspersed with the papers that present points for 
debate and the arguments which they excite, are de- 
scriptive papers from foreign delegates, These, especially 
when related with the corresponding exhibits at Jackson 
Park, give one the sense of an actual personal experience 
of the conditions described. The delusion is increased 
by the finished style and the intense spirit of the foreign 
speakers, These qualities are as noticeable in the women 
as in the men, as all will agree who followed Dr. Ditt- 
man Finkler, of Bonn, in his rapid but minute sketch of 
German universities, Prince Wolskonsky in his eloquent 
discussion of literary and social interactions in Russia, 
Fraulein Schirmacher’s paper on the attitude of German 
universities toward the education of women, and Mlle. 
Dugard on the French lycées for girls. I note in passing 
that the different spirit of Germany and France in re- 
spect to the higher education of women was typified by 
these two eloquent representatives. The former stood 
up courageously alone to combat the scholastic preju- 
dices of her countrymen; the latter was an accredited 
delegate from her country, fortified by an official sanc- 
tion, and encouraged by the chivalrous courtesy of her 
brother colleagues. 

The general sessions of the Congress give expression 
to the humanity side of education, It appears here no 
longer as a formative process, compounded of curricula, 
methods and applied principles, but as a fruition in char- 
acter, in aptitude, in ideals. Not specialists, but all-round 
men, who have brought their profession into touch with 
life at many points, become here its best exponents. To 
secure such has not been a difficult task on this occasion; 
and at the great opening session, held in the evening of 
July 27th, the platform presented an imposing array of 
representative men from many nations. 

A central figure of the group was Prof. Dr. Stephan 
Waetzoldt, General Commissioner in charge of the Ger- 
man Imperial educational exhibit. He isa man of grave, 
thoughtful aspect, who surprises you by an almost im- 
passioned enthusiasm in his speech. His subject, ‘* The 
School Reform in Germany,” had many and important 
applications for ourselves, which were not lost upon the 
attentive audience. Two of the French delegates, M. 
Gabriel Compayré and M. Benjamin Buisson, are famil- 
iar, at least by name, to the great body of American 
teachers. M. Compayré has long been known to us by 
his ‘“‘ History of Pedagogy,” and has recently excited 
new interest by his volume on the ‘‘ Evolution of Intelli- 
gence,” a thoroughly scientific and thoroughly artistic 
work, one of the most important and most charming of 
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all contributions to the psychology of childhood. He 
spoke in French, with all the finish and esprit which 
characterize his writings. His colleague, M. Buisson, 
was a delegate to the New Orleans Exposition and has 
been a prominent figure in the European Expositions in 
which our schools have been represented. He was on 
the examining board of London University for sever- 
al years, which perhaps accounts for a touch of English 
dignity added to the polished address of the French 
diplomat. It was noticeable that the French delegates 
carried the sympathies of the audience ina peculiar 
way, for which perhaps the explanation is to be found 
in a certain intellectual affinity pointed out by M. Chev- 
rillon, of the University of Lille. An ardent student of 
English Jiterature, M. Chevrillon was able to give proof 
of this affinity by a masterly analysis of literary tenden- 
cies in England and France. 

The Russian representatives excited deep interest as 
expounders of a social system mysterious and alien to 
our thinking, and even more by a gracious and persua- 
sive eloquence at seeming variance with the rigors of 
that system. In the South American and Canadian dele- 
gates, Dr. Ruano, of Uruguay, Don Abelardo Nunez, 
of Chile, and Dr. W. G. Ross, of Ontario. There seemed 
to be a subtle blending of foreign and native qualities 
more easily recognized than described, 

On the humanity side this Congress is an assurance 
such as the world has never before received that the 
human family is one in the aspirations and the necessi- 
ties of their spiritual being. As the delegates debate 
together on the interests of their children, their hearts 
coalesce and a sense of shame burns within them at the 
memory of ignoble enmities and sordid strife. On the 
professional side the Congress has sounded the note of a 
victory over the downfall and routing of two fetishes 
long worshiped in our schools; the fetish of uniform 
work at a uniform pace for all children, and the deadly 
superstition that teaching is a matter of fixed method 
which can be drilled into insensate minds. It has be- 
come proverbial that we are educationally ina transition 
stage—to-morrow it will be found that we have made the 
transition. 

CuHicago, ILL. 


EVILS TO BE AVOIDED IN PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION. 
BY M. FERDINAND BUISSON, 
DIRRCTOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE 
FRENCH MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, AND MEMBER OF THE 
I’ KENCH COMMISSION AT CHICAGO. 





(The following extracts from M. Buisson’s addresses at the 
General Session of the International Congress on Education, 
and at the Congress on Elementary Instruction, have been re- 
vised for Tae INDEPENDENT by M. Buisson.—Eb. IND.) 

‘‘T bring a warm message of sympathy on behalf of 
the body of the teachers of France, a very hard-working 
and modest body of men and women, devoted sons and 
daughters of the Republic, who will follow with great 
interest the reports of the proceedings of this Congress, 
and who admire very much America, its grand Republic 
—or rather its forty-four wonderful republics—of which 
education is the corner stone. Without being able to 
pass a judgment as yet on the educational exhibition at 
the World’s Fair, which I have not had time to study, I 
think that one thing may already be safely and emphat- 
ically said of it, viz.: that never before has education 
been in so prominent a place of honor at preceding ex- 
hibitions, never has education been so amply, fully, 
lucidly exhibited, 

“This growing favor and esteem toward education 
imposes on educators a new task, an increase of duty ; 
they must try more and more to make education adapted 
to the needs of the time; more and more a means of 
developing children into men and matrons,; and at this 
Chicago meeting, it is to be hoped that the educators 
will pass progressive resolutions worthy of this great 

city of progress ; resolutions showing to the world that 
they decidedly advocate a more practical, objective and 
intuitive education, less bookish and scholastic, tho at 
the same time more rational, more harmonious and truly 
Hellenic in its principles.” 

After reference to the French exbihit of education at 
the World’s Fair, M. Buisson continued ; 

‘‘l am extremely gratified at seeing at the same time 
such eminent educators as the three leaders in thought 
who have or have had the direction of the Federal Bu- 
reauof Education at Washington—Dr. Barnard, General 
Eaton and Dr. Harris; also some of the principal mem- 
bers and officers of the world-renowned National Educa- 
tional Association of America.” 

At the Congress on Elementary Instruction, under the 
presidency of Gen. John Eaton, M. Buisson presented a 
brief paper on the thesis brought forward by General 
Ratoy, viz.: ‘*The School Curriculum in Elementary 
Schools.” He dwelt at the outset on some aspects of the 
question in France. After a short sketch of the educa- 
tional reforms of late years, and especially the reforms 
of the programs, carefully prepared by the Conseil Supée- 
rieure de U Instruction Publique, which is a kind of edu- 
cational parliament in which all schoolmasters, even the 
elementary ones, have their elected representatives, M. 
Buisson continued : ‘‘ The double danger in the question 
of program or school curriculum is narrowness on 
the one hand and overcrowding on the other, As regards 
the French schools the reproach often made to their 


‘It is possible, however, that teachers may correct this 
defect if they keep not to the letter, but to the spirit of 
the programs. These are prefaced by wise advice and 
directions similar to those often found in the preambles 
of school regulations issued by city or State school 
superintendents in America; and if teachers are well 
trained and conscientious they may manage to bring 
into harmony all the branches in the school work without 
inconvenience to the children, 

‘*Those branches are the very same that have been ad- 
vocated by several speakers of the meeting, viz.: morals 
and citizenship, language, arithmetic, geography, history 
of the country, writing, drawing, singing and gymnas- 
tics, with the addition of manual work bearing as much 
as possible on the local industries and trades in towns 
and on the scientific knowledge useful to agriculture in 
the rural districts. 

‘*Reading may be the means of bringing many sub- 
jects within the daily work. Of course it is better to 
omit some thing in this program than to touch every 
branch superficially and to flutter about butterfly-like 
from one thing to another. By looking at the cahiers 
mensuels, or rather at the cahiers de roulemont (exer- 
cise books) exhibited in the French section of the Expo- 
sition, it is easy to see how intelligent teachers manage 
to give a turn to all the subjects. Those especially are 
on the good road who are careful to prepare reading les- 
sons bearing, for instance on chemistry, physiology or 
botany, by gathering diagrams, pictures or specimens or 
even by showing some easy experiments. 

‘*As3 to manual work, it is also opposed in France by 
some educators; but nevertheless its introduction has 
prevailed in city schools, and even in many country 
schools where the teachers are supplied with the neces- 
sary implements. And I am of the opinion that handi- 
craft, even when it does not result in turning the chil- 
dren’s taste toward industry and trade as their vocation, 
ought nevertheless to be taught in public school—firstly, 
on purely pedagogical grounds ; secondly, as a most sure 
preventive of overpressure in mental work; thirdly, 
on account of its moral value as enhancing the dignity 
of labor and doing away with class or caste prejudices.” 

After some remarks on the higher primary school, in 
which manual or commercial work and modern lan- 
guages or elementary science and agriculture must espe- 
cially be taught, M. Buisson concluded as follows : 

“*T would ask this meeting to pronounce in favor of a 
wide and harmonious curriculum, containing all that 
may contribute to form good citizens, open and thinking 
minds, free from sectarianism and bigoted prejudices, 
honest and straightforward characters, ready for self- 
government, self-control, pluck and initiative, and well 
equipped for the battle of life, but with a great fond of 
good-will and toleration for one another.” 


THE KINDERGARTEN—ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 
BY SARAH B, COOPER. 


The kindergarten is the only true foundation for In- 
dustrial Education. Our boys should have the opportu- 
nity for finding out the best that is in them, The 
kindergarten winnows out the faculties and gives them 
scope; it gives the boy a chance to choose his work 
according to his faculty. Fvery human being is a vol- 
ume worthy to be studied. Huxley says: “If the na- 
tion could purchase a potential Watt, or Davy, or Far- 
raday at the cost of a hundred thousand pounds down, 
he would be dirt cheap at the money.” This work of 
finding out what is in the child must begin just as early 
in life as possible. Practice should go hand in hand 
with theory from the very start. In fact, the child 
should learn through doing. This was the doctrine of 
the Great Teacher himself when he said: ‘‘If any man 
will do his will, he shall know the doctrine.” The 
foundation principle of the kindergarten is: ‘‘ We learn 
through doing.” 

President Runkle, of the Polytechnic Institute, of 
Boston, says that young men who commence with learn- 
ing their trade never come to school to learn the science 
which underlies the trade ; while those who set out with 
the study of the science hardly ever learn the art or 
trade; and hence the necessity of combining practice 
and theory at school. 

The kindergarten is the best agency for setting in 
motion the physical, mental and moral machinery of a 
little child, that it may do its own work in its own way. 
It is the rain and dew and sun, to evoke the sleeping 
germ and bring it into self-activity and growth; it is 
teaching the little child to teach himself. The kinder- 
garten devotes itself more to ideas than to words ; more 
to things than to books. Children are taught words too 
much, while they fail tocatch ideas. Give a child ideas. 
The world does not need fine rhetoric—valuable as that 
is—half so much as it needs practical, useful ideas. It is 
better to be the master of a little knowledge, with the 
capacity to use it creatively, than to be the unproductive 
carrier of all the learning in the libraries. That is ex- 
actly the aim of the kindergarten—to make the mind 
creative, to stimulate thought, to beget ideas. Habits 
of observation are cultivated; observing is more than 
seeing. The child in the kindergarten is taught to ob- 
serve—that 1s, to notice with attention, to see accurate- 
ly. What he learns in the schoolroom is calculated to 


him ; he is taught to think, and that is the primal thing, 
The kindergarten makes the knowledge of ideas wait 
upon the knowledge of facts—just as it subordinates the 
cultivation of the memory to the development of fac- 
ulty. 

The senses are sharpened, the hands are trained, and 
the body is made lithe and active. The “ gifts” and oc- 
cupations represent every kind of technical activity, 
The children must work for what they get. They learn 
through doing. They thus develop patience, persever- 
ance, skill and will-power. They are encouraged by 
every fresh achievement. What they know they must 
know thoroughly and acéurately. Every element of 
knowledge is transformed into an element of creation. 
The mind assimilates what it receives, just as a healthy 
organism assimilates its food and is nourished thereby. 
There should be as much joy experienced in receiving 
mental and spiritual nourishment by a healthy child, as 
there is in receiving physical nourishment. I am in- 
clined to think it is largely the fault of methods if this 
is not so. 

In his occupations in the kindergarten, the child is 
required to handle, reconstruct, combine and create. 
‘Let the very playthings of your children have a bear- 
ing upon, the life and work of the coming man,” said 
Aristotle. It is early training that makes the master. 
This universal instinct of play in the child means 
something. It should be turned to good account. 
It should be made constructive in its outcome, and 
pot destructive. The restless activity of the child is 
the foundation of the indefatigible enterprise of the 
man. This habit of work must be formed early in life, 
if we would have it a pleasure. Activity is the law of 
healthful childhood. Turn it to good account! The 
perceptive faculties in a well-endowed child are far in 
excess of the reflective faculties. He sees everything. 
He wants to know about everything. He will find it 
out if he can. All these longings and strivings are 
cherished and met in the kindergarten, All these make 
the man, and prepare him for efficient work in every 
department of life. 

The primal aim of all education should be the un- 
folding of all that is in the human being—the equipping 
of the young for maintaining themselves in honest in- 
dependence. The true mission of education is the de- 
veloping of vigorous, virtuous, capable human beings, 
and launching them on their life career, well armed 
and equipped with facts and principles as a propelling 
power on the track of an instructed industry. We have 
all too many sad travesties of highly educated folks, 
whom old Dame Poyser describes as being ‘‘ too high 
larnt to have much common sense.” It is the fault of 
methods that this is so. 

There is another point, full of suggestive sadness, in 
regard to this lack of industrial training. It has been 
carefully estimated that seven-tenths of the convicted 
criminals of the United States are persons who have 
never learned a trade or followed any industrial pursuit. 
And a very large proportion of these criminals are under 
twenty-five years of age. Idleness is the Devil’s work- 
shop. Demolish this workshop with the batteries of in- 
dustry. Does not public economy demand that some- 
thing be done to provide facilities for teacuing young 
men industrial pursuits? They cannot become inechanics 
without the opportunities of learning something of trade 
knowledge. 

The kindergarten lays great stress upon moral train- 
ing. Thechild in the kindergarten is not only told to be 
good, but he is inspired by help and sympathy to be 
good, The kindergarten child is taught to manifest his 
love in deeds rather than words; and a child thus taught 
never knows mere lip service, but is led forward to that 
higher form of service, where their good works do glorify 
the Father ; thus proving Froebel’s assertion to be true 
where he says: ‘I have based my education on religion 
and it must lead to religion.” It seems to me that both 
Church and State have yet to learn the vast import of 
those matchless words of the great Teacher when he 
said, pointing to a little child: ‘‘ Whosoever receiveth 
one of these little ones in my name, receiveth me.” He 
said it because he saw the wondrous folded-away possi- 
bilities within the little child, 

In reply to the many inquiries from mothers who de- 
sire to teach something of the kindergarten at home, I 
would suggest ‘‘The Mother's Portfolio,” by Alice 
Stockham, of Chicago; ‘* Child Nature,” by Elizabeth 
Harrison ; ‘‘ Mother’s Songs, Games and Stories,” by 
Frances and Emily Lord; ‘* Law of Childhood,” by W. 
N. Hailmann; ‘Finger Plays for Nursery and Kinder- 
garten”;and every parent ought to read ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Frederick Froebel.” 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, _ 


REFORMS IN TEACHING LATIN AND GREEK. 
BY WILLIAM R. HARPER, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

In response to your request for a statement of my 
views with the briefest indications for the reasons of 
thinking that there should be a reform in the methods 
of teaching Latin and Greek, I would reply : That some- 
thing is wrong is clear from the lack of interest mani- 
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curriculum is that it is too complete, too cram-full. 
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from the confessedly small results produced. These two 
facts go together, and the second explains the first. In- 
terest cannot be expected in the study of subjects in 
which so little is accomplished. 

As to the Inductive method of teaching in the earlier 
stages of the work it may be said that, (1) whenever the 
method has been given a fair trial, it has succeeded in a 
wonderful way in arousing interest in the subject ; (2) it 
is strictly ascientific method, being in fact nothing more 
than the application to the study of language of the 
methods employed in the teaching of the natural sci- 
ences ; (3) it is more disciplinary in its character than 
any form of the old method which has thus far been 
suggested ; (4) it is more thorough, and conducts stu- 
dents intoa deeper appreciation of the facts of the lan- 
guage ; (5) it enables the student to prepare for college 
within a shorter space of time. 

What would be accomplished by the adoption of the 
same method in college work cannot be said, for no good 
trial of it has yet been made. I am prepared to believe, 
however, that, with the adoption of the Inductive meth- 
od in regular college work, together with the turning of 
the student’s attention more largely toward the litera- 
ture of the language, for example, to the study of Ver- 
gil or Horace as literature, the reform to whith you re- 
fer would soon be brought about. 


THE COLLOQUIAL INDUCTIVE 
TEACHING LATIN. 


METHOD OF 


BY EDGAR 8S. SHUMWAY, PH.D., 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN 1N RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


Many practical teachers scorn ‘‘ the machine-methods 
of theorists.” The success of these teachers, however, 
proves that they are not unmethodical, It proves more— 
that systems of teaching dominate their methods, but 
are not allowed to domineer. 

No two classes—no two students should be taught in 
precisely the same way. Individualism is the one thing 
that is imperative. Let me go further; not only must 
the method followed with the same student vary with his 
progress in the languages, but from day today such 
variety should be introduced as shall relieve monotony, 
stimulate his attention, and, while teaching the par- 
ticular subject matter, call forth and exercise all his 
latent powers. 

Our business is to develop the mind, not to cram it 
with the ‘rules’ of Mr. Blank’s ‘‘ best-in-the-world” 
grammar, nor to produce a phenomenal illustration of 
Professor Sixweeks’ method, Our business is, however, 
to develop the mind by means of Latin, not, primarily 
to teach English nor Roman history, archeology, law 
nor comparative philology, A nice English translation, 
then, or a knowledge of the realien or the ablaut, de- 
sirable as is each, is for the teacher of Latin but a 
secondary result. 

Latin for itself is the motto for the young teacher, and 
the older one who does not accept it has missed his vo- 
vation. Undoubtedly the highest salary should be paid, 
not to the college professor, but—the teacher of beginners, 
The reasons why it is not are easy to find, O Director, 
careless in selecting teachers for the most critical period, 
and O Professor, too facile writer of letters of reeommen- 
dations, and O dear youngsters with diplomas, who 
‘* rush in where angels fear to tread.” It is probably the 
last of these three classes whom the learned editor 
invites the present writer to address, having in the re- 
mote past noted his right to the above quotation, and 
perhaps hoping for a complete recovery (7). 

You who invite the child to enter this gate to the wis- 
dom of the ancient world, need the most thorough 
knowledge of the language, the keenest study of methods 
of teaching it, and power to select, assimilate, and adapt 
in a higher degree than does your successor. Above all 
things, your one word should be Latine, whether you 
complete the adverb with the ‘ purpose-subjunctive” of 
reddere, or logui, So may you hope for the complement 
of the *‘ result-subjunctive” of docere. 

One of the systems of teaching which you should first, 
master, and second, use in the way indicated above, I 
will venture to call the Colloquial Inductive Method, 
Of the hints for the teacher which were given in the 
journal ‘‘ Latine,” space here will allow but a few : Ist. It 
is very desirable that the classes be small. If your class 
be Jarge, split it into divisions of ten. 2d. Have black- 
boards enough for every one, including the teacher, and 
a supply of white and colored crayons. Maps, pictures, 
and other illustrative objects are desirable. 3d. Adopt 
as your one rule: * Fit faber fabricando,” 

Use Latin to teach Latin. Compel—nay, attract the 
child to use Latin. It is by imitating you that he must 
take his first faltering steps. Begin with the sentence, 
brief, of course, and simple—the sentence reduced to its 
lowest terms. As soon as the oral Latin question is 
clearly understood and correctly answered, write it upon 
the board. Next, by a Latin question introduce another 
case of the substantive. Repeat your first question. 
Secure full answers to both. Then write both questions 
and answers in full, calling attention to the difference 
in termination by the use of colored crayon. Do not be 
afraid of repetition, but relieve possible monotony by the 
introduction of the names of a few other objects in the 
same declension. When you have completed in this way 
the forms, say of the first declension, write the full para- 








digm (using colored crayon), and have it thoroughly 
memorized as a paradigm. 

I have gone into some detail with the first (and most 
important) lesson. At its end, your child has begun to 
realize that Latin isa language and not a mere script, 
nor something devised to illustrate the grammar, 

As you go on, make much of reviews, oral and writ- 
ten. Persuade the child to question you and his mates 
in Latin. Correct his questions, and see that correct 
answers are given. See that every question you ask has 
for its purpose either a new induction or the fixing in 
memory of a past generalization. Your business is to 
stimulate and guide the student, not to help him to play, 
but to lead him to work ; and, after all your preparation, 
you will find it the very hardest work for yourself. 
Unless you can be an enthusiast, don’t try this—you will 
be ahumbug and produce a caricature. 

Not only should the child memorize and have always 
ready the paradigms with which he has thus become 
familiar, but he should early memorize selected’ senten- 
ces or verses from Latin authors. He should thus fix 
great or charming expressions—the winged words of 
the great men whose works he will read. The effects of 
such an introduction to the literature are important, 
and the sentences furnish material for the colloquial 
workshop and the blackboard. 

Try to teach your students the impossible—to think in 
Latin. So shall he avoid that ‘‘ rock of offense,” the 
printed English translation, because he will early learn 
the real meaning of the dictum of the great Moritz 
Haupt: ‘* Do not translate ; translation is the death of 
understanding.” 

The right of the colloquial inductive system to be one of 
those from which the practical teacher is to select and 
adapt to his students in their varions stages of progress is 
proven by its results and by logic. The inductive method 
is no less stimulating and successful in language teaching 
than in natural science, Putting your student in the at- 
titude of an explorer, puts him on his mettle. We do 
not need Lessing’s well-known saying to teach us this. 
Let the teacher who doubts the wisdom of the introduc- 
tion of the colloquial element, read carefully Spencer’s 
essay on ‘The Philosophy of Style,” and considér the 
applicability of his logic to language teaching. 

Recta via ad metam. 

Now, Mr. Editor, longa est oratio multaque rationes 
quibus doceri possit: at tu mihi, Atrope crudelis, tan- 
tum concessisti ut mille verborum scriberem, 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N, J. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 


BY MERRILL E, GATES, LLD., 
PRESIDENT OF AMHERST COLLEGE, 

Wasted energy, Americans do not willingly tolerate. 
We are awakening to the consciousness that the uni- 
formly bad roads of our country involve the waste of 
millions of dollars each year in the added cost of transpor- 
tation and the needless wear of horseflesh and wagons. 
The waste in useless fencing, too, is seen to be immense. 
Forethought and system in making roads and marking 
necessary boundaries would result in increased efti- 
ciency and economy. And in our systems of education, 
as attention is more generally directed to them by the 
Chautauqua circles, the University Extension movement, 
the increasing interest in popular education, which is the 
most characteristic mark of our age, the lack of co- 
ordination, of harmonious correlation in our educational 
agencies, becomes painfully apparent, 

In Germany, the Government plans and directs all. In 
the civil service and in the professions, strict legal regu- 
lations shut out from positions of influence and honor 
all who are not thoroughly trained at the universities, 
The great prizes are to be had only in careers on which 
none but university-bred men can enter. The educa- 
tional system of the State naturally culminates in the 
universities. Co-ordination, system, economy of effort, 
and the general use of the most approved methods, are 
the outcome of this state of affairs. Over the elemen- 
tary and the intermediate schools are teachers and direct- 
ors trained at the universities. The ideals of a liberal 
education dominate the entire educational system. 
There is a most cordial understanding between the pro- 
fessors in the universities and the tea hers in the lower 
schools. The world knows the marvelous results which 
are secured by this educational system of Germany, 

We do not advocate the imitation in America of the 
German system. Much less do we favor the imitation 
of the French educational methods, which aim at that 
precocity in acumen and in love of letters for which 
French boys are perpetually lauded by those who ignore 
the sacrifice of all that physical ruggedness, that mental 
and moral vigor which mark English, German and 
American youth. We donot want the forcing system of 
the French lycée, with its neglect of physical exercise, 
joyous, youthful athleticism, and the moral and reli- 
gious training which are best secured where youthful 
vigor and spirits find natural exercise. 

We have faith in the educational system which is to 
be developed in our American life. But in order that 
we may attain toa sound system, we must have an in- 
telligent appreciation of the merits and the defects of 
other systems ; we must be willing to see clearly our 
own defects ; and, above all, we must believe that in 
education, as in every other line of intelligent effort, 





there are good methods and bad methods, and that good 
methods have great value. It is no longer to be assumed 
that there is neither a science nor an art of teaching, 
One or two universities of some prominence, whose 
represeptatives quite recently advocated that view, still 
more recently have appointed professors of pedagogy, 
It is now quite generally conceded that if one who is not 
born ‘‘a genius” wishes to become a successful teacher, 
he must study the principles of psychology which are 
involved in teaching, he must become familiar with the 
body of truth which experience has established in peda- 
gogy. As a result, the profession of teaching, not as- 
sumed for a year or two as a stepping-stene to some 
other profession, but regarded as a life-work, to be intel- 
ligently chosen, eagerly and enthusiastically studied and 
pursued, and fittingly rewarded by increasing salary 
and public esteem, is taking its proper place among the 
professions. As the interested study of better-trained 
minds is thus concentrated upon the supremely important 
work of education, in time we shall develop a system 
adequate to our needs. Such a system will not be too 
simple, not slavishly uniform ; but it will be peculiarly 
our own, complex enough to meet the demands of our 
complex social and political life, but inevitably in har- 
mony with the great underlying principles that condition 
economy of time and strength in mental effort. And 
such a system must have as its object the wise and 
generous use of education, for the development of men- 
tal and moral power in the social and political life of our 
people. 

It is because they have an important bearing upon the 
development of such an adequate system of education, 
that especial interest attaches to the efforts now making, 
at several centers of educational influence, to secure a 
better and amore uniform preparation for college. 

The excellent pioneer work done by the University of 
Michigan in its sympathetic yet critical and stimu- 
lating visitation of the schools from which it receives 
students ‘‘on certificate” without entrance examina- 
tion at the university, is well known, The system of 
uniform examinations established by the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York has hada 
distinct value in this same direction. Much has been 
learned by noting the dangers and the errors of method 
in certain of the examinations prescribed in earlier 
years, as wellas by the progressive elimination of many 
of those errors, The New York colleges, under the guid- 
ance of the Regents, have demonstrated the possibility 
and the advantage of greater uniformity of require- 
ment among institutions allied in local interests, in gen- 
eral scope, and in the territory from which they draw 
most of their students. 

A quiet but far-reaching influence has gone out from 
the New England colleges and preparatory schools, as 
they have together considered this question of greater 
uniformity in the requirements for admission to college. 

In April, 1884, the Massachusetts Association of Classic- 
al and High School Teachers proposed a conference; in’85 
they named a committee of three prominent schoolmas- 
ters, by correspondence and interviews with college presi- 
dents and professors and with teachers of the leading pre- 
paratory schools, to secure such a conference. As the re- 
sult of the efforts of this committee some fifty delegates 
assembled at Boston in Octobrr, ’85, to consider *‘the want 
of an understanding and of effective co-operation” on 
the part of colleges and schools in the matter of fixing 
and meeting the requirements for admission to college. 
Thoughtful papers were presented, the principals of the 
most important fitting schools speaking forcibly of the 
embarrassment caused at the best preparatory schools 
by the variety in requirements at the different New Eng- 
land colleges. There was criticism of the ‘‘ premium 

placed upon inferior, routine methods of teaching, if the 
passing of entrance examinations at college was the 
chief aim of the school” ; and of the ‘‘ tendency to em- 
phasize too much, relatively, the [college] entrance ex- 
aminations as a test of the value of a school, and to leave 
out of the account the success of its boys in college” 
work after the first term. The head-master of the lead- 
ing fitting-school of the country proposed that the New 
England colleges should agree upon a uniform minimum 
requirement in each subject in which all these colleges 
required preparation, and should then agree to accept 
each other’s examinations. 

The session was marked by most interesting discus- 
sions, in which the evils of the lack of any approach to 
uniformity were clearly admitted by all ; while the value 
of differences among colleges in their requirements in 
certain subjects, and the perfect right of each college to 
maintain its distinctive characteristics and its own self- 
direction, were clearly asserted and vigorously main- 
tained, ' 

Resolutions were passed which ‘ earnestly appealed to 
the colleges for concerted action on their part, in order 
to secure uniform requisitions in all subjects and authors 
in which they have a common requirement.” 

As the result of this meeting, the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools has become 
a permanent organization, and its annual meetings have 
done much to bring about wise co-operation and a help- 
ful understanding between the teachers who work in 
our colleges and the teachers who work in our high 
schools and academies. And further, as an immediate 





response to the resolution cited above, there was orgall- 
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ized, in 1886,a Commission of Colleges in New Eng- 
land on Admission Examinations. This commission, 
consisting of the representatives of some fifteen colleges, 
considers carefully all suggested changes in entrance 
examinations. Its conclusions are not binding uponany 
college, save as the faculty of a college may choose to 
accept and adopt them. But the correspondence con- 
ducted by the Commission, its discussions and its very 
conservative conclusions, have done much to disarm the 
opponents of uniformity in essential minimum require- 
ments. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy work of the Commission 
has been the fixing of uniform requirements in prepara- 
tory work in English, which have commended them- 
selves to all the colleges, until there is, I believe, but one 
institution which ranks as a college in New England 
which has not adopted them. The plan calls for famil- 
jarity with one or more of the leading works of each of 
eight or ten of the masters of English; the books to be 
required for examination each year are published five 
years in advance; the test of preparation is: (1) ‘‘the 
writing of a short composition, correct in spelling, punc- 
tuation, division into paragraphs, and in grammar and 
expression, on a theme drawn from one of the books 
thus designated for the year”; (2) ‘criticism of speci- 
mens of incorrect English.” The list for this year (1898), 
at the June and September examinations, is fairly repre- 
sentative : Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cwesar” and ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night”; Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion”; Longfellow’s ‘‘ Courtship 
of Miles Standish”; the ‘‘Sir Roger de Coverley Papers” 
in The Spectator; Macaulay’s ‘‘ Second Essay on the 
Earl of Chatham”; Emerson’s ‘‘ American Scholar”; 
Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book”; Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe”; Dickens’s 
“David Copperfield.” 

These requirements make possible for the teachers in 
the preparatory school the full, intelligent pursuit of his 
own approved method for awakening an interest in good 
literature and securing enthusiasm in the scholarly study 
of English. The results aimed at are not always secured, 
as the instructors in English in our colleges are quite 
generally assuring us ; but no one who is intelligently 
watching the development of the teaching of English in 
our schools and colleges, can doubt that we are arriving 
at the true method. Toward the attainment of that 
method, these uniform requirements have been most 
helpful. And their influence is felt throughout the land. 
Cornell and Oberlin are two of the larger institutions 
among the colleges outside of New England which have 
adopted these requirements. And since the New Eng- 
land colleges receive students from all the best prepara- 
tory schools of the country, it is not easy to overestimate 
the influence upon the secondary schools of this required 
English work. 

Uniformity in the requirements in French and Ger- 
man has occupied the attention of the Commission for 
some time, and commendable progress is making. 

The proposition to introduce the pupils of our public 
schools at an early age to the study of natural science is 
now prominently before the mind of New Englanders 
who are especially interested in education. Many who 
are stanch supporters of the study of Latin and Greek 
for their distinct educational value in taking a student 
out of himself and out of the present, and making him 
sympathetically conversant with another age and with 
the culture that has given form to art and to statecraft 
and law, are still deeply interested in the plan for se- 
curing more systematic teaching of the principles of the 
sciences which are based on observation, at an earlier 
age, and to all children, The Commission thus finds 
itself invited to consider the question of requirements in 
natural science. 

Absolute uniformity of requirement for the five hun- 
dred institutions East and West which style themselves 
colleges or universities (and confer, at graduation, in 
all some forty forms of ‘‘ degrees,” from the ancient and 
honorable degree of Bachelor of Arts, to that of [sic] 
“Maid of Wax-work”) is not to be desired, manifestly. 
It could result only in a pitiable “leveling down.” Nor 
will there be absolute uniformity in the methods of 
teaching, in preparatory schools, or in the number of 
subjects required for admission at all the New England 
colleges, Uniformity as an end, is not desirable ; but for 
groups of institutions which have similar aims, main- 
tain like standards of thoroughness and draw their stu- 
dents in large part from the same schools, to agree that 
in subjects where they make requirements these require- 
ments shall not be so diverse as to force preparatory 
schools to organize separate classes for the minimum 
requirements at different colleges is wise, and is helpful 
toward the maintenance of such relations between our 
System of public schools and our colleges as shall en- 
Courage the largest possible number of the pupils of our 

high schools to pursue emancipating, fortifying, lib- 
eralizing courses of study at our colleges. 

AMHERST, MAss. 


SPECIALIZATION IN COLLEGE WORK. 








BY JOHN M. COULTER, 
PRESIDENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 


TU grant at the outset that that bugbear ‘‘ specializa- 
tion” has no place in undergraduate work in the sense 
which it may be used in professional and technical 
Schools, as a sort of apprenticeship for some specific 

&work, But the word “specialize” is about as per- 





sistently misunderstood as the word “‘ evolution,” and is 
imagined to stand for about as many baleful things. 
The notion of acollege, which college men to-day are 
trying to impress, is that it is a place to develop power 
and not a place for that smattering work involved in 
picking up a few scraps Of information about a great 
variety of subjects. If the development of power is the 
purpose and imparting information the incident, then 
any sound pedagogy will assure you that this can never 
be obtained by elementary work in a great variety of 
subjects, but by few subjects and continuity of work. 

The glory of the ancient college consisted in the recog- 
nition of this principle. In these colleges a few subjects 
uninterruptedly pursued developed strength. Then 
came the pressure of new subjects, which were so rapid- 
ly developing that their demand for admission to college 
courses was a perfectly just one. The first answer to 
this demand, however, was very unfortunate ; for it con- 
sisted in admitting the new subjects by cutting down 
the old, and so the two most important factors in de- 
veloping mental muscle, namely, few subjects and con- 
tinuity of work, were struck at. The new college edu- 
cation, the education that uses such terminology as 
‘+ specialties ” and *‘ major subjects,” simply seeks to re- 
store the educative value of the old college and at the 
same time admit every new subject that proves its claim 
toa place in college education. ‘It is a pity to let a 
student graduate who does not know something about 
every subject ” is astatement that is rapidly losing force, 
as it generally involves the result that he knows nothing 
about anything. The old cant about a college standing 
for ‘‘ broad training ” curiously enough was satisfied with 
breadth alone and cared not at all for depth. A ‘‘ broad 
foundation,” to use another stock phrase, does not 
necessarily imply a deep one. The new method in col- 
leges is not abandoning the idea of breadth, but it is 
also looking after depth. 

All subjects which enter into college work can be 
thrown into a few great groups, each one of which 
stands for a peculiar sort of culture such as a broadly 
trained man of this generation should have ; and it may 
be weil to demand a certain amount of work in each one 
of these groups, and in this way the number of subjects 
may be much reduced, This, I say, may be well for the 
present ; but I am thoroughly persuaded that even this 
requirement will presently be found to be unnecessary. 
The college student of to-day does not make as many 
foolish choices as his elders would believe. He is not 
an entirely misguided and thoughtless individual hunt- 
ing for the easiest route through college. The meshes 
of the college net can never be made so small but that 
some undesirable students will ‘‘ slip through”; but the 
main trouble with all our regulations is that we direct 
them against undesirable students and incidentally 
hamper the strong ones. From my point of view this is 
the wrong college attitude, We must primarily shape 
our methods for the strong, faithful student, and not 
have constantly in view what some slipshod fellow may 
be able to do with our method. I like to recognize a 
student, at least as a court of law recognizes a prisoner, 
innocent until he is proved guilty. 

But even with a certain amount of general work re- 
quired—and less than a year’s work in any subject ought 
not to count in college training—the real power is devel- 
oped when continuous work for at least three years is 
demanded in some one subject. Call it what you please, 
a ** specialty ” or a ‘* major subject,” I regard it simply 
as an educational device by which a student is thrown 
in deep water and compelled to swim for himself. He 
thus not merely develops power, but gets a far better 
appreciation of the possibilities of all fields of knowledge. 
To my notion, therefore, merely from the side of educa- 
tional policy, the major subject is the chief thing to be 
insisted upon ; and every department represented in a 
college can stand as a major subject. Required work 
from certain groups and a major subject give us both 
breadth and depth of training, and put the student in 
condition to enter upon an appreciative study of his life 
specialty. 

My further claim is that superficial, smattering work 
in a variety of subjects really cultivates a dangerous 
mental habit, and that such a student is not properly 
prepared for serious work in some single direction. 

An entirely wrong conception of the college student- 
body is that which regards it as an undifferentiated mass. 
Itis really composed of highly differentiated individuals, 
and any college method which fails to recognize individ- 
ualism is faulty. Of course there are certain things 
which all college men should know; but these things 
can certainly be provided for without compelling them 
to know a little of everything and not much of any- 
thing. 

A college student is developing mental muscle, culti- 
vating power with which to work and not merely the 
ability to answer questions ; and hence, subjects of col- 
lege study are to be considered not as ends but as means, 
It is, therefore, evident that this development of power 
must override every other consideration; and the 
method which most commends itself at present is that 
which provides for few subjects and continuity of work. 

There are different views as to the relative values of 
different subjects in college education ; but I have come 
to regard the subject as of minor consideration, and to 
think that the teacher is the real consideration. If sub- 





jects are to be regarded merely as tools, no tool can be 
made to do good work in the hands of a bungler, while 
any tool can be made effective in the hands of a master. 

My notion then is to offer continuous work in every 
subject, think little about the relative advantages of dif- 
ferent subjects, arrange for breadth and continuity, and 
then let the teachers be the real concern. 

LAKE Forgst, IL. 


THE CHILDREN’S LESSONS. 


BY ALICE W. ROLLINS, 





‘‘T shall be very glad to hear my children’s recita- 
tions if you will kindly teach them the lessons,” wrote 
an exhausted mother to the principal of the school. She 
had dutifully spent a large part of almost every evening 
in going over her children’s studies with them, from the 
motherly sense of failing in no duty toward them, till it 
occurred to her that she was making a double mistake— 
she was using up all her own freshness of thought in a 
dull routine, so that when the lessons were over she had 
no strength for playing with her children; and she was 
making them so dependent on her help that if illness or 
Visitors or invitations interfered with her directing them, 
they were helpless, discouraged and unsuccessful. Teach- 
ers themselves occasionally notice the deadening effect 
of this apparently motherly system ; a child invariably 
well prepared in a lesson studied at home, is mystified 
and undone if a sudden change is made at school and 
something prepared there substituted, and is especially 
helpless at examinations, where the parental prop neces- 
sarily fails, 

We have been long in coming to this conclusion, but 
we are gradually reaching it—that a teacher should 
teach, not merely hear recitations. His office is not to 
assure himself that the child has mastered a fact, but to 
show the child how to acquire a fact, The kindergarten 
has begun the wise method by which children learn as 
easily as they breathe; and colleges are fast adopting 
the system of lectures instead of recitations, 

* Draw from fountain or from river, 
With a poorer hand or richer, 
You canonly fill your pitcher.” 

The student who begins in the kindergarten to thirst 
for facts unconsciously will absorb what is simply placed 
before him in the lecture room; and if he has not learn- 
ed to like the process of absorbing, the mere forcing him 
to commit to memory for a month in order to pass an 
examination will be of no value in fitting him for life. 
Such mere acquisition of facts will suffer the fate, not 
in the least exaggerated, of a little boy who had failed 
to spell ** gone ” in his spelling lesson. His mother went 
out, leaving him the task of writing ‘‘ gone ” correctly 
on his slate twenty-five times. It was dutifully done, 
and then the poor little victim in a burst of relief, scrib- 
bled on his slate, ‘* Dear mama, I’ve finished my lesson, 
and Uve gorn over to Tom’s.” The high marks brought 
home in reports for correct recitations may mean as lit- 
tle real intelligence as low marks may mean of poor 
capacity. Toa mother very anxious about her boy’s re- 
ports, a wise teacher who was less a pedagog than a 
sensible man of the world, said quietly, ‘* Don’t be dis- 
turbed, madam; your son knows everything but his les- 
sons.” It was avery keen commentary on the compar- 
ativé value of different kinds of intelligence, and events 
have justified the teacher’s confidence; the boy with 
the poor reports now stands very near the head of his 
profession, at the age of thirty-five. 

It iseven a question whether in the case of pupils be- 
tween the kindergarten and the college, too old to be 
amused by knowledge and too young to be intrusted 
entirely to gifts of instruction put before them to take or 
to leave, it would not be well to abolish the recitation 
entirely, Then let the teacher and pupil study together 
for what is, oddly enough called, the ‘* preparation ” of 
a lesson, but which is in fact the stern reality of learning, 
the sequel to which, in mere recitation, is like the 
‘showing off” which in every other department of life 
we so sincerely deprecate. Let it be the duty of the 
pupil to ask the questions, and the master to answer 
them. Shall l give you my ideal for a class in Virgil? 
It is not that of a dozen poor victims tied down to their 
grammars, so that when asked to parse a noun in the 
ablative and account for its case they can answer 
promptly, ‘‘ 245 a, Remark [{”; carrying home their 
heavy dictionaries; puzzling for two or three hours 
over right definitions to select from an entire column ; 
appealing to father and mother ; digging out some kind 
of a reasonable connection in the words, without the 
slightest idea of any beauty in the story or exquisite 
choice of words or differences of synonym. No; my 
class in Virgil should learn the lesson aloud, with the 
teacher in the class-room. At the beginning the teacher 
should give an abstract of the story, that they may know 
what is coming. Each student should have, not a dic- 
tionary, but the best translation extant. He should be 
just sufficiently grounded in grammar to know his 
verbs and his declensions and his genders, and half a 
dozen prominent rules, As a plea for abolishing two- 
thirds of the present grammar, I would ask what 
are the rules for? Simply to enable the stu- 
dent to translate, so that if he finds ‘‘bread” in the 
genitive after a verb, ‘to be destitute of,” he will know 
that it is all right, and that he need not hunt around for 
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an accusative to follow his verb. But there is a much 
simpler way of getting at the meaning of a sentence 
than that. It must be a very weak mind indeed that 
with the four words in a sentence, ‘* Zneas, bread, day, 
destitute of,” cannot make out that Aineas was destitute 
of bread that day, rather than that bread was destitute 
of Aneas, or that ASneas was destitute of day. Givena 
translation instead of a dictionary, he will be freed from 
the dilemma of deciding whether the word in Latin does 
mean bread or a stone. He will be emancipated from 
seeking through that entire column of meanings as 
widely different from each other as the translations of 
the German word ‘‘ Zug,” which may mean almost any- 
thing from a draught of air to a locomotive. If there is 
any curiosity as to the use of the genitive, the teacher 
may say, with a wave of his hand, ‘It isa way that 
that verb has.” I think I should admiire the courage and 
self-respect of a much-tried youth on examination who, 
when asked why the noun was in the genitive, should 
feel it sensible to reply, ‘‘ Because presumably a man of 
Virgil’s reputation wrote correctly and grammatically 
the language of his own time and country.” He would 
be entirely justified, because, after all, Andrews and 
Stoddard, or Harkness, only say it should be so because 
Virgil did it s0; it was not Virgil who did it so because 
Andrews and Stoddard said he must. 

I foresee a double outcry ; first, if all you want is a 
translation, why not read the translation in the first 
place without following the Latin at all? Why not, as 
Emerson says, walk over the bridge when there is one, 
instead of laboriously swimming the river? Because 
there is a certain charm in the original, a flavor which 
no student can afford to be without. He is not for a 
moment to be permitted to glibly rattle off a paragraph 
in English to correspond with the same sized paragraph 
in Latin; he is to construe word for word, dwell on the 
differences and beauties of construction, enjoy the mag- 
nificent rhythm of the Latin words as he scans the line: 

* Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum” ; 

and see how fine it is to have so many grades of meaning 
in apparent synonyms that the Latin word for city will 
show at once whether it was merely a town or a walled 
town, without our troblesome English adjectives, as a 
German shows by the word he uses for ‘‘ eat,” whether 
it is a man, a beast, or a king that is occupied with 
“essen,” ‘* fressen” or ‘ speisen.” Then, when he has 
construed word for word to secure the beauty of the 
style, make him close his book and tell in his own words 
the connected story, to see whether he has gained an 
idea. 

Then wii! come the second outcry, How will you pass 
examinations? Why, very easily ; | should not have 
any examinations. It is perfectly absurd that a youth 
should not be allowed to enter college till he is ‘‘ fitted.” 
Let all be open to everybody, some free, some paid for. 
Let who will come and taste and pick up what he can or 
will, remembering that it is your duty to spread such a 
feast for him that he will want to pick up a great deal 
more than the crumbs. So long as he behaves himself 
morally let him stay and read Greek or play football or 
cultivate society as he pleases; it is all education, if 
wisely supervised apd for a moment per- 
mitted to reach dangerous extremes. Then when he is 
through, when he has listened to all you have to say, re- 
membering that it is your fault far more than his if he 
has not cared to listen much, then let him go. Why 
should you examine him to find out how much he has 
learned? You cannot make him learn any more now. 
What does it mean to be a Bachelor of Arts? Merely 
that you have passed an examination, which is no more 
test of your actual intelligence than the reports you used 
to bring home from school. As for the higher honors 
decreed by the colleges, it 18 to be hoped that a good 
time is coming when we shall not care for outward 
honors. ‘*His college calls him a B.A.,” said a wise 
critic of an acquaintance ; ‘* but society knows that he is 
a D.F.” 

If, however, we have not reached the time when this 
wholesale sweep of old associations does not seem too 
radical, let us adapt the examination to the kind of 
study. For instance, my favorite class in Virgil should 
be required to pass the following examination : 

1, Give in your own words an abstract of four pages on 
the first book of the Aineid. 

2. Quote six memorable lines, either consecutive or 
scattering. 

3. Mention any phrases that have become familiar 
quotations. 

4. Give any lines that are 
rhythm, 

5, What, in your opinion, is the reason that the 
fEneid has become famous as literature, and how do 
you account for the fact that it is still read with interest, 
while no modern poet who writes anything longer than 
a sonnet is listened to at all? 

6. Mention any differences of construction or meaning 
in which Latin is superior, or inferior, to English. 

By the time I had read these examination papers, I 
should know a great deal of the capacity and tastes of 
my future pupils, and a great deal more about their 
former teachers. Nor should I send away those whose 
papers did not wholly please me. I should never say : 

You cannot learn any more, because you have not yet 
learned enough. As you are not sufficiently advanced, 
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you must go still further back.” No; the recipe for 
learning, as for swimming, is, ‘‘Go on, go on, go on!” 
endlessly forward, never so much as one *‘ review”! Do 
not wait till you have learned ‘“ thoroughly” the verb 
‘“ @tre” before beginning on ‘‘ avoir’; learn both as well 
as you can, and then plunge into the literature, where 
you will find them in every combination in every line. 

One does not venture upon rash reforms like these 
without some experience as to possibilities. My belief 
is based on the experience of a mother who did not care 
anything about the ablative case, but who wanted her 
boy to like Virgil. When they had finished the usual 
number of lines one day, she was closing her book, when 
he said : ‘‘ Let us go on as far as ‘ wnda,’” six lines be- 
low. He wanted to find out whether Aineas did get that 
vessel off the rock, and then she knew that she had really 
‘‘taught” him; especially when, without thinking, he 
did translate three lines after ‘‘unda.” Butthe great re- 
ward came on the day when reading ‘‘4/nean compellat 
Achates,” he looked up and asked : ‘* What is the reason 
that in English we have to put Aineas last, and in Latin 
they can put it wherever they please?” Then she knew 
that he was learning ; because it was he, not she, who 
asked the questions. 

New YORK CIrTy, 





BY PRINCE SERGE WOLKONSKY, 
DELEGATE OF THE RUSSIAN MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


{Prince Wolkonsky has courteously granted our request that 
THEINDEPENDENT should be the medium by which his paper,read 
at the Chicago Educational Congress, should be given to the 





public. The second part, relating to the late literary history of 
Kussia, will appear next week.—Ep. IND.] 
I. 
*  . . Woman is not undeveloped man 


But diverse.” 
“The womaun’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together.” —TENNYSON. 

Mrs. President, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The kindness of a few persons confers on me the honor 
of entertaining you to-night, an honor that cannot be 
highly enough appreciated, if we consider that the Aux- 
iliary Congresses of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
are at this moment an object of universal interest ; that 
from every spot of the earth eyes are turning toward 
this building ; that the whole civilized world is watching 
the results of the deliberations that take place under 
this roof, and that a man who speaks from this chair 
must feel as if he were speaking to the whole world. 

But there is no privilege without responsibility, and 
the higher the first the heavier the latter. So in this 
case Iam not unconscious of the weight and the value 
of that precious thing that for a few moments is made 
my property—I mean the attention of this imposing 
audience, And still I know there is one thing that will 
greatly help me in my task; that is, the real, unsimu- 
lated interest I find in everybody here in America with 
any question concerning our country. There is no doubt 
that among all questions that can stimulate the interest 
of one pation in another the educational is one of the 
most important ones ; there is no doubt further, that the 
energy and activity women of all countries displayed 
at the invitation of their American sisters, made of the 
female education the question of the day. Thusthe sub- 
ject lam going to treat happens to be popular before it 
Trusting in that I will try to do 
my best, so as to present to you as complete and short a 
picture of the ‘‘ Higher Education of Woman in Russia” 
as possible, 

We will first give a historical sketch of the question, 
we will next examine the different statutes and programs 
of the educational establishments, and we will conclude, 
if you allow, with a few general considerations. 

Educational establishments in Russia are not all under 
the surveillance of the same ministry ; eleven different 
departments have schools, colleges, seminaries, acade- 
mies, universities under their direction. This, of course, 
can appear to many as an unpractical state of things ; 
but it has many advantages and, first of all, so far as 
bringing up a great variety of types of educational estab- 
lishments. A short insight of the different types of 
female schools—at least, the most important ones—must 
be given before we speak of higher instruction. 

Three different departments contain the direction of 
female educational establishments. These are: The De- 
partment of the Institutions of Empress Mary, the Eccle- 
siastical Department and the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion. 

I scarcely need speak of the first one here in Chicago. 
Anybody can get the most complete idea of it in visit- 
ing the Department of Liberal Arts at the Columbian 
Exposition, where the six hundred educational and 
charitable establishments of the institutions of Em- 
press Mary are magnificently represented under the 
surveillance of Madame Semechkin. The most impor- 
tant educational establishments of this department are 
the so-called Institutes—a sort of seminaries for girls, 
very strictly ruled internes that are allowed to 
leave only in summer months if returning to their par- 
ents. The education given is a very accomplished one 
in so far as preparing the girls as well for intellectual 
family life as for the laborious life of governess, 





Her Majesty, the Empress; ladies of high rank some- 
times are called to direct them, and the greatest digni- 
taries of the State are members of the Committee of 
Trustees that has the upper supervision of all the Insti- 
tutes of the Empire. 

The second type of establishments belonging to that 
department are the gymnasiums and pro-gymnasiums, 
with an intermediate education—what we would call 
high schools for girls ; but they interest us because to 
some of them special higher pedagogic classes are 
attached. The course in these classes lasts three years, 
and its object is to prepare the young ladies for the ped- 
agogical career; here they get acquainted with different 
methods of teaching and of transmitting to others the 
knowledge they acquire during the seven years of their 
high school course. The third year is entirely devoted 
to practical exercises, where the ladies, assisted by pro- 
fessors, give lessons to the pupils of the pro-gymnasium 
in the following subjects : Sacred history, Russian lan- 
guage, arithmetic, geography, French and German lan- 
guages. The courses are divided into three groups: The 
group of Russian language and literature, the group of 
foreign languages (French and German), and the group 
of mathematics. Lessons in religion, Russian, Old Sla- 
vonic and arithmetic, are on the programs of each of the 
three groups. Ladies who have finished these courses 
receive a diploma of graduate teacher, conferring upon 
them the right of occupying the chairs of the above- 
mentioned subjects in the four lower classes (and of 
foreign languages in all classes) of gymnasiums and pro- 
gymnasiums for girls. 

Among the establishments of the Ecclesiastical De- 
partments we must mention the Diocesan Female 
Schools. These establishments, the number of pupils in 
which amounted last year to 13,000, are assigned to 
daughters of priests and clergy, and prepare them for 
the rough career of teachers in village schools. For over 
three years I had the opportunity of closely observing 
some of these girls at their work, and I must say we 
cannot have enough respect and admiration for the real- 
ly apostolic mission they fulfill. Buried in some distant 
village, miles away from railroads, separated from her 
family, such a young creature undertakes her struggles 
for life, depending upon a poor and illiterate communi- 
ty, which is not always able or willing to pay her the ri- 
diculous salary that is supposed to recompense her for 
her work and for her life. For twelve rubles ($6) a 
month she has to provide for herself; a peasant’s hut, 
where she finds lodgings for twenty rubles a year, be- 
comes her home ; the peasant’s family—her only social 
resource, if there is no priest in the village or no landown- 
er’s house in the neighborhood—the rare visits of the 
Educational Inspector or of some other member of the 
District School Committee and the annual arrival in the 
spring of the Examinational Commission, are the only 
events that break the monotony of her life in a milieu 
that is not hers, and where she has, in her way, a sort of 
rank to sustain ; for she must not forget that she is nota 
peasant woman, she has to dress like a lady, she has to 
behave herself like a lady. Iknew one of them who, in 
a similar condition, had an invalid mother on her hands 
and a little brother whom she prepared for the college. 
Numbers of them are scattered over the surface of our 
vast country. There names are unknown, they are not 
represented at the Fair, and hardly will they ever be; 
but in this country, where an ordinary workman in 
some distant ranch of your far West is lodged and board- 
ed and gets $30 a month ; in this country, where intellec- 
tual labor is recompensed as nowhere else; in this country, 
that has given such great examples of pioneering and of 
dissipating darkness; in this country, ladies, I request 
your respect and your love for these your distant sisters, 
who have no other joy in life than to watch the glimpse 
of light they gradually blow upin the little brains they 
cultivate. 

After having paid our tribute to these two important 
departments, we may now pass to the establishments of 
the Ministry of Public Education. We will not stop at 
the intermediate education ; we only just mention that, 
according to the report for 1891, the Ministry of Public 
Education had under its direction 342 establishments 
(gymnasiums and pro-gymnasiums) with 62,529 pupils in 
them—and we pass over to our subject. 

The history of the higher educational course for ladies 
is rather eventful, and has passed through various 
phases. The question first arose in 1869, when permission 
was given from the Ministry of Public Education to 
organize a series of public lectures on History, Philology 
and Science at St. Petersburg and Moscow. The course 
had no settled plan, nor were any preliminary studies 
required from the pupils. In the year 1872 Mr. Guerrier, 
Professor of the Moscow University, opened his college 
of higher courses for girls, where especial attention wa 
drawn to the study of universal literature and Russiat 
history. At this epoch the necessity of a regular univer- 
sity education for women made itself felt by the great 
number of girls who went abroad in search of scientific 
knowledge. 

An Imperial Ukase of the year 1876 authorized the 
foundation of high courses for ladies on various subjects 
at different universities of Russia; and in the course of 
the same and the next year such colleges were.esta 
lished at Kazan, St. Petersburg and Kieff. They wer 
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the Physical-Mathematical. The colleges at St. Peters- 
burg and Kieff and those of Professor Guerrier in Mos- 
cow have a four years’ course each, that of Kazan of two 
years. Besides this, special classes of instruction for 
girls have been attached to the Third Moscow Gymnasi- 
um, with a four years’ course of natural science and 
three years in mathematics. All these establishments 
were regarded as private institutions with the obligation 
to be controlled every academical year by the Board of 
Education. They had no general regulations, and the 
whole organization has for a long time been regarded as 
a temporary one, Only in 1879 preliminary work in 
preparing a general regulation for the girls’ higher col- 
leges was begun ; but it was interrupted by the resigna- 
tion of Count Tolstoi from his post of Minister of Public 
Education in the year 1880, 

In the year 1884, by order of his Imperial Majesty, a 
committee was established, presided over by the Under- 
Secretary of State, Prince Wolkonsky, which was to 
find out the best means for the organization of superior 
education for girls in the Empire. But, in the mean- 
time, the admission of new students to the courses was 
stopped, and it remained so for a little over two years. 
In June, 1889, the results elaborated by the above-men- 
tioned Commission were put into action, and in Septem- 
ber of the same year the admission was renewed. 

After this historical sketch, let us now consider the 
scientific side of the institution. The course lasts four 
years, and is divided into two sections: the Historico- 
Philological and the Mathematical. The following are 
the lists of the subjects on which lectures are held. 

1. In the Historico-Philological section: Religion, 
Psychology, Logic, History of Philosophy, Russian Lan- 
guage, Old Slavonic, History of Russian Literature, 
Ancient and Modern Theory of Literary Forms, Slavonic 
Idioms and Literature, Universal Literature (this in- 
cludes Italian, French, German and English Literatures 
in their connection with the development of Russian Lit- 
erature), Russian History, History of the Peoples of Sla- 
vonic Race, Ancient History, History of Modern Times, 
History of Arts, Latin Language and Literature. 

2, In the Mathematical section: Religion, General 
Course of Mathematics, Analytical Geometry, Algebra- 
ical Analysis, Differential and Integral Calculus, Astron- 
omy, Physics, Organic and Inorganic Chemistry, Phys- 
ical Geography, Analytic Mechanics, 

The extensiveness of these programs does not prevent, 
as might be apprehended, the seriousness or the con- 
scientiousness of the study ; as you see, the pupils can 
get a very complete knowledge in all branches of the 
section they select, and at the same time they have the 
opportunity of going in for any special question in its 
least details ; in this sense the higher courses include in 
the limits of their programms that principle that you 
formulate so cleverly and so shortly when you say that 
“A man should know everything of something and 
something of everything.” 

We have before our eyes the annual reports of the 
Director of the St. Petersburg Higher Course for the last 
three years; and I will take the liberty of communicating 
to you some details illustrating the scientific level of the 
young ladies’ work, In the year 1891 there were 885 pupils 


-on the four courses, of which 298 were on the Historico- 


Philological section and 87 on the Mathematical, This 
preference for history and literature has always charac- 
terized our female students ; tho we see in mathematics 
quite interesting works on most abstract subjects, Di- 
rector Koolin quotes in his reports such themes as ‘“* On 
Approximate Calculus of Definite Integrals” or ‘* Euler’s 
Formule of Quadrations” and others. In 1890 our cele- 
brated compatriot, Madame Kovalevsky, who was Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at the University of Stockholm, hon- 
ored with her presence the examination of the Physico- 
Mathematical section, and Director Koolin mentions 
With satisfaction the good impressions she gathered 
during her visit. We must note here that the only three 
ladies who lecture in this establishment are mathema- 
ticians ; these are : Madame Schiff, who directs the prac- 
tical exercises in mathematics, Madame Serdobinsky in 
physics, and Madame Bogdanovsky, graduate doctor of 
the Geneva University, in chemistry, 

In the Historico-Philological section philosophical 
questions seem to have mostly interested the young ladies, 
Professor Vedensky speaks in the best terms of such 
works as; ‘*On Some Internal Sensations, according to 
Beaunis,” ‘On the Constitution of our Self-conscious- 
hess, according to Taine and Strahoff,” ‘‘On the Prin- 
Ciples of Knowledge in John Stuart Mill’s Logic,” ‘On 
the Atomic Theory of Matter, according to Professor 
Strahoff’s ‘The Universe as a Whole,’ ” ‘On the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, according to Plato,” and many others, 

National history has been much studied, and very 
Minute investigations have been made by the ladies on 
aome original texts of ancient Slavonic chronicles. 
Such works as ‘* The Fall of Novgorod in Olden Russian 
Chronicles” and “The Conquest of Kazan in 1552 as it 
Appears from Annals and Traditions,” are considered by 
Professor Platonoff as essays of quite individual and in- 
dependent value, 

Some ladies are very well acquainted with different 
Slavonic idioms, and have given valuable translations 
of Servian and Bulgarian popular songs into Russian. 

I had not the intention of fatiguing you with practical 
details on the pecuniary means of the establishment ; but 


I cannot pass the question by, as I think it is of signifi- 
cant importance in showing how much public opinion is 
favorably disposed toward higher female education, 
The St. Petersburg higher courses are pecuniarily sup- 
ported by the Government and by the municipality ; 
thissum amounts to six thousand rubles a year, while 
the whole maintenance of the establishment, according 
to the Director’s report, costs ten times as much. Where 
do these means come from? Except sums formed by the 
pupils’ payments, all the rest are private, voluntary 
donations. We can hardly give an idea of their extent 
and variety, not only in great sums of money (such as 
given by Mesdames Sibiriacoff, Shamiansky, Vargounin, 
and others), but in active help of all kinds—beginning 
with the architect who erected the building, and refused 
all recompense. During the twotransition years, when 
admission to the courses was refused, most of the pro- 
fessors lectured gratis ; the two doctors attached to the 
establishment, one of whom is a lady, never wanted to 
accept anything for their daily attendance ; professors, 
writers, scientific societies contribute to the enlargement 
of the library, and the papers have always published 
gratis all announcements concerning the courses. 

Another thing that characterizes the popularity of the 
courses is the fact of students coming from such distant 
places as Tiflis and Bakf, in the Caucasus; or Tomsk, 
Emisseisk, IrkQtsk, in Siberia. It is to be noted, too, 
that the most generous donors that contribute to the 
prosperity of the establishment are two Siberian ladies. 

We must now say a few words on the higher medical 
courses that were founded in St. Petersburg in the year 
1872. Tho strange it may appear here in America, these 
courses for ladies were under the direction of the Minis- 
try of War and attached to military hospitals, Their 
students were of great help during the last Turkish war 
in 1877, where they showed courage and utter self- 
abnegation. In time of peace female doctors chiefly 
practice in villages, where the provincial hospitals 
are often under their direction; in our southeastern 
provinces their help is priceless among the Moham- 
medans, because of the strict religious laws that would 
forbid to women any masculine medical attendance. 
Unfortunately, these courses were closed in 1888, chiefly 
for pecuniary reasons ; but at the same time other medi- 
cal courses attached to the Nativity Hospital, of St. 
Petersburg, were re-enforced in order to supply this 
lapse. During the sixteen years of their existence the 
higher medical courses sent out about a thousand gradu- 
ates ; the first Russian female doctors were Mesdames 
Sousloff and Koshevaroff, 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF TEACHERS, 
BY MISS ELIZABETH P, HUGHES, 
PRINCIPAL OF CAMBRIDGE (ENGLAND) TRAINING COLLEGE. 

(The following is the summary of an address by Miss Hughes 
before the Educational Congress.—Ep. IND.] 

My object to-night is to bring before your notice what 
appears to me to be a very serious waste in the economy 
of your educational organization. Every year a stream 
of men and women is passing out from your colleges to 
the great world of life beyond. ‘That stream will largely 
determine the future of your country, and it is of con- 
siderable importance that it should be utilized to the 
greatest possible extent. Three or four years of extra 
education, under excellent conditions, ought to leave, 
and in most cases do leave, an ineffaceable mark on 
those who enjoy them, ‘The liberal professions are 
largely supplied from college men and women; but 
there is one liberal profession, vitally connected above 
all others with the safety and progress of a nation, I 
mean teaching, concerning which I wish to ask two 
questions : How far is the profession of teaching sup- 
plied by college men and women? How far are such 
men and women interested in that profession? I ven- 
ture to complain that the university graduate is seldom 
found in your public grammar and primary schools—or, 
more important still, in the place where you manufac- 
ture your teachers, your normal colleges. We want that 
breadth of view, that culture which is most easily devel- 
oped in university life in these spheres of education ; 
and I cannot help thinking we should find many univer- 
sity graduates there if they had studied education sufli- 
ciently tosee its real significance, and had gained enough 
skill to succeed in their different departments. I ven- 
ture to complain, also, that the university graduate in 
your high school or good private school is not as valua- 
ble as he might be and does not take his proper position, 
because he has not undergone a professional training. 
I know the danger of prophecy ; but I will predict, nev- 
ertheless, that the twentieth century will not be very 
old before all civilized countries which care for educa- 
tion will decide that teaching is so difficult and so im- 
portant that no one shall be allowed to undertake it who 
has not had the advantage of a university education, 
and that America, with its appreciation of the value of 
education and its many universities, will be the first to 
attain to that perfection. 

Lalso venture to prophesy that within half a century 
an untrained teacher will have as little chance of suc- 
cess as an untrained doctor or an untrained nurse, I 
maintain that all teachers, from the university professor 
tothe teacher of the kindergarten, men as well as 





women, over and above a good general education ought 


to have a professional training for their difficult and im- 
portant work. 

I hold itof fundamental importance that the general 
education and the professional education of teachers 
should be separated. While a man is being educated iet 
him forget he is going to be a teacher, let him mix free- 
ly with other men, let him study his subjects not witha 
view to teach them, but from a scholarly standpoint. I 
consider that Normal colleges have the following fatal 
objections: First, the general education they give 
cannot of necessity equal that of a university ; second, 
they isolate the teacher before it is necessary ; third, 
they join the general education and the professional 
training and thereby damage both. What I propose in- 
stead of a Normal college is a teaching department, giv- 
ing a post-graduate course and connected with a univer- 
sity. [donot mean a chair of education. I consider 
education to be a worthy subject of study for every man, 
whether he is going to be a teacher or not. Would that 
some of the teachers of our universities and some of our 
political men had been through such a course! But it 
does not turn the average man and woman into an efli- 
cient teacher, and to me, at any rate, the primary object 
of a university is to give a liberal education and not to 
provide professional training, except as a post-graduate 
course. The functions of such a training department 
aremany. I will touch on two points. First, it ought 
to be a sieve; by exacting high qualifications for en- 
trance it ought to keep out from the profession the half 
educated and ignorant. By testing the student’s power 
it ought to enable him to discover if he has no aptitude 
for the work of teaching. By a more prolonged testing 
he ought to be able to find out in what particular sphere 
of education he is like to do his best work. 

Such a training department ought, above all,to develop 
teaching power. This assumes a thorough knowledge 
of child nature to be attained out of much careful obser- 
vation, out of the study from science and from other ob- 
servers of children, The ordinary graduate on leaving 
college does not possess this knowledge, and we demand 
that he should spend a year in gaining it. Again as 
teachers we have to govern—a most diflicult work. In 
our little world of school, our subjects are our inferiors 
in knowledge and power, and it behooves us, therefore, 
to take every care to govern them rightly, that is, to 
teach them to govern themselves. Is it unreasonable to 
ask our college graduates to study this subject for a year 
before he begins to govern? With reference to the prac- 
tical work I will emphasize one point only, It is of 
great importance that the student have the opportunity 
of varied practice, examining and inspecting as well as 
lesson giving, and that the conditions should be very 
varied, public schools and private schools, and classes of 
all sizes and kinds, 

America with her wonderful resources, physical and 
human, has surely many important lessons to teach the 
world. Ishall continue to hope that this country, where 
a university springs up almost in a night, and million- 
aires are ready to endow education generously, will show 
us a model training department in connection with one 
of her best universities. It is out of this means, I think, 
that she will utilize fully her graduates in the profession 
of teaching, and itisonly then, that they will attain to 
their right positions, as leaders among their fellow- 
teachers and as an educational aristocracy of most right 
skilled educators. 


PRACTICAL OUTCOME OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN, 


BY LIDA ROSE MCCABE, 


Probably the most observed woman of the present day 
is the college-bred. After twenty years’ trial she begins 
to impress her individuality on the community. Dis- 
cussions of eminent men as to women’s mental ability, 
moral and physical status, predeliction for matrimony 
or voting have not ceased to reverberate for a quarter of 
acentury. Meanwhile, maiden Bachelors of Arts and 
Science have multiplied, until now there are some three 
thousand mature women who have experienced thorough 
college training, and as many more in the heydey of 
youth, all of whom fall under the surveillance of a pub- 
lic that ceases not to question the practical outcome of 
this modern innovation. One by one every objection 
raised from the intellectual, moral, physical or matri- 
monial standpoint, has dissolved in the light of irrefu- 
table statistics. To one tangible phase, however, the 
masses cling with a.covert desire to find in it sufticient 
derogatory evidence to outweigh the favorable testi- 
mony already adduced. Of what practical avail to 
woman is scientific training ? Whatis the practical out- 
come of higher education? are questions whose reitera- 
tion threatens their defeat. 

The marriage ratio, health statistics, number and 
physique of the offsprings of college-bred women attest 
that if scientific training does not facilitate, it certainly 
does not infringe upon the radical cause of her being. 
That higher education enlarges her opportunities as a 
bread-winner is irrefutable. In proportion as the price 
of skilled Jabor advances,the college- bred woman’s earn- 
ings will undoubtedly increase. Unhappily nothing 
short of an audited account in dollars and cents of the 
earnings of every college woman in the bread winning 





world—earnings the direct outcome of knowledge gar- 
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nered within the walls of their Alma Mater will satisfy 
a large portion of the community that higher education 
has raison d’étre. Coming as it does at an epoch when 
women are largely a factor in the industrial prosperity 
of the country, the desire to know the practical end to 
which the college-bred woman is able to put her superior 
training, when thrown upon her own resources for a 
livelihood, is under the circumstances perhaps natural, 
consequently wholesome. 

Results alone substantiate innovations. To define at 
present the practical outcome of higher education, nev- 
ertheless, is impracticable as an exhibit of philanthropy 
or religion. To behold the work of the present, truly 
sings the poet, demands the eyes of a future age. 

As women’s colleges were founded on the Hellenic idea 
—‘ culture for culture’s sake ”—official authorities have 
not found it incumbent to follow the material fortunes 
of the alumnz. Masculine colleges er universities do 
not anticipate or define the careers of the young men 
they annually set adrift. Why should women be re- 
quired to render an account of their stewardship ? logic- 
ally argue the official powers. But public interest as 
regards tangible results is persistent and insatiable. 
Colleges are now beginning to gather data to satisfy this 
prevalent desire. The Vassar and Wellesley Calendars 
of 1891 and the Souvenir of the Semi-Centennial of 
Mt. Holyoke throw interesting light upon the varied 
pursuits in which their alumni have found practical 
activity. Smith, Harvard ‘‘ Annex,” Bryn Mawr have 
no record, nor has any been kept by the coeducational 
Nevertheless, all are more or less rich in 
Conclu- 


institutions. 
individual recollection of exceptional careers. 
sive is the evidence that higher education has elevated 
and broadened the opportunity, and raised the monetary 
value of woman in the first field in which she found a 
marketable outlet for her intellect. 

Teaching with advanced equipment and ripening 
sense of responsibility retains its hold on college women. 
One-fourth of the women who go to college go with 
teaching as the objective end. In keeping with the 
growth of colleges, preparatory schools have multiplied, 
until now there is scarcely a town of importance from 
the Atlantic to the that has not a preparatory 
school in the charge of a B.A. or A.M. of Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr, the ‘*‘Annex ” or some co- 
educational university. The insufficient preparation of 
students who applied for admission retarded the growth 
of women’s colleges. So scarce in number and incompe- 
tent in faculty were girls’ preparatory schools that 
Vassar and Wellesley were forced for some years to 
sustain academic or preparatory departments. This is 
now obviated, thanks to the number of skilled women 
sent forth yearly by the colleges to successfully conduct 
private enterprises, the certificates of many of which 
are recognized by Harvard and leading colleges. In 
higher and special fields of instruction in many conserv- 
ative seats of learning the college woman now prevails 
on equal footing mentally and financially with the 
men professors. Not so much intolerance of sex 
as the want of higher training debarred her formerly. 
Previous to the spread of higher education would 
such recognition have been possible to Miss Abby Leach, 
Vassar’s able Greek professor, recently invited to a chair 
in the Leland Stanford, Jr., University ; Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, Dean of the Faculty and Professor of English 
at Bryn Mawr; or brilliant Alice Freeman Palmer, Dean 
and Professor of English History in the University of 
Chicago? 

Teaching is to woman what the practice of law is to 
man—a stepping-stone to broadening opportunity. 
Scarcely a woman, regardless of the source or the man- 
ner of her intellectual training, has made a distinctive 
place for herself in the world of thought or action with- 
out a previous apprenticeship in the pedagogic chair. 
Most of the women experts employed in the United 
States Government Service, and their number is steadily 
increasing, emerged from the teacher’s desk. Current 
literature and the book-making world are constantly be- 
ing enriched by college women, especially in educational 
matters within their line of work. So advanced is much 
of this research that it comes more properly under higher 
specialized work. Consider, for instance, the literary 
contributions of Mrs. Ellen Richards, a Vassar A.M., 
whose effective work in the Woman’s Laboratory of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology tends to revolu- 
tionize modern housekeeping by the familiarization of 
nature’s laws. In 1875 her first work appeared—the 
‘** Analysis of Samarskite,” followed by ‘* Occurrence of 
Boracic Acid in Mineral Waters,” ‘‘ Chemical Compo- 
sition of some Mineral Species from Newburyport Lead 
Ore” (with M.S. Cheney), “‘ A New and Ready Method 
for the Estimation of Nickel in Pyrrhotites and Mattes”; 
(with Alice F. Palmer), ‘‘ Notes on Antimony Tannate,” 
‘““Naphtha Process for Cleaning Wool,” ‘‘ On the Adul- 
teration of Groceries,” ‘‘ The Chemistry of Cooking and 
Cleaning,” ‘‘ A Manual for Housekeepers,” *‘ Lessons on 
Minerals,” ** Notes on Some Reactions of Titanium,” 
‘*Science in Common Schools,” ** Notes on the Deteri- 
oration of Carbon Monoxide,” *‘ Food Materials and their 
Adulteration” (with Marion Talbot), ‘‘Home Sanitation,” 

Not less noticeable are the contributions of Mrs. Chris- 
tian Ladd Franklin: ‘‘ The Pascal Hexagram,” ‘‘ On de 
Morgan’s Extension of the Algebraic Processes,” ‘* Note 
on Segments made on Lines by Curves,” ‘‘ A Method for 
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the Experimental Determination of the Horopter,” ‘‘On 
Some Characteristics of Symbolic Logic,” ‘‘ Some Pro- 
posed Reforms in Common Logic,” ‘On Natural 
Kinds,” ‘‘ On the Algebra of Logic by Members of Johns 
Hopkins University, 1883”; articles and reviews in The 
Nation, The Critic and Science ; ‘‘ Birds Through an 
Opera Glass,” by Florence Marion; ‘* The Philosophical 
Studies,” by Jwia Gulliver, and the admirable transla- 
tions of Henrietta Lilly, sustains Smith’s literary output. 
Much of the philosophical work issued by Johns Hopkins 
University was the translation of Miss Lilly. The con- 
tributions to fiction are Jarge and varied. Mrs. J. Wells 
Champney’s ‘‘ Three Vassar Girls Abroad,” leads in 
popularity, followed by several novels, eighteen chil- 
dren’s stories, and some seventy magazine articles from 
this accomplished woman’s facile pen. Miss Katharine 
Bates and Vida Scudder, of Wellesley, are familiar to 
readers of the best current periodicals. Journalism 
opens a profitable field which college women are rapidly 
cultivating. The business manager and sub-editor of 
Kate Fiel’s Washington are Vassar girls, as is the edi- 
tor of the Ohio W. C. T. U. Messenger and the assistant 
editors on Century and Webster revised dictionaries, 

Wellesley and Harvard ‘‘ Annex ” graduates are active 
as editors, proof-readers and translators in leading pub- 
lishing houses of New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Journalism as yet, however, attracts more strongly 
women of co-educational training. Not the least suc- 
cessful are Eliza Archard Connor, of Antioch College, 
scientific and agricultural editor of the American Press 
Association ; Eliza Putnam Heaton, of the Boston Uni- 
versity, editor of the New York Sunday Recorder ; Eliza- 
beth Jordan, of the Wisconsin University, editor of 
the Woman’s Page of the New York World, or Helen 
Watteson Moody, of Wooster University, who as the 
‘*Woman about Town” created in the New York Even- 
ing Sun a distinctive journalistic innovation. 

Foreign missionary work continues to draw largely 
upon college women, and Vassar and Wellesley send 
yearly equipped women to obscure regions. The first 
profession to attract the early college woman was medi 
cine, which grows yearly in popularity. The god-given 
art to svothe and heal is essentially woman’s birthright. 
It was in the natural order of things that the first taste 
of scientific training should send, as it continues to do, 
increasing numbers into medicine. 

As early as 1868 a Vassar graduate is found in the 
medical school, and more than twenty of its alumnwx are 
now practicing physicians, in receipt of comfortable in- 
comes. Next to teaching, medicine receives a large 
quota of Smith graduates. The most distinguished, per- 
haps, is Dr. Caroline Hamilton, whose skill in surgery is 
recognized in New York City, where she was the resident 
physician of the College Settlement, until called to the 
practice of surgery in Turkey. Wellesley also contrib- 
utes largely to the medical profession. One of its gradu- 
ates is a practicing physician in charge of a leper hospital 
in India. Ann Arbor and Johns Hopkins, together with 
the Woman’s Medical Colleges of Philadelphia and New 
York, are constantly being recruited by students who 
have previously taken college degrees, Wellesley sends 
the first contribution to law in the person of Miss Sophia 
Breckinridge, the daughter of Kentucky's silver-tongued 
orator. Miss Breckinridge has been admitted to practice 
at the bar, and proposes pursuing the profession. 

Of 10,390 women students enrolled at present in 
coeducational universities and colleges, 530 students are 
in the professional departments of these same institu- 
tions. To these latter figures may be added 798 women 
students enrolled in‘the colleges endowed by Land Grant, 
of 1862, making a total of 11,718 students enrolled in 
the coeducational universities and colleges of the 
United States. Training schools for nurses, schools of 
cooking and physical culture are attracting later college 
graduates. Uncrowded fields, they afford sure and sub- 
santial return and wide active scope. Aside from 
recognized professions, varied bread-winning avenues 
welcome the college woman, Vassar has a diary farmer, 
and a former editor is now proprietor of Kingwood Herd 
of Jersey and Preparer of Sterilized Milk. Wellesley 
rejoices ina B.A. who pre-empted and received patent 
for one-fourth section of land in Florida, while another 
graduate is a bank cashier. But not to all is given the 
professions in the wage earning world. To what avail 
is this superior training to the vast numbers destined to 
be mothers of men, or, inunmarried bliss content to put 
after their B.A. or M.A. an unobtrusive ‘‘ At Home”? 

Apropos: a fin de siécle story. Among the young 
women who sought Harvard’s classic shade in the em- 
bryo days of the ‘* Annex” was a Knicherbocker, the 
prospective heiress to half a million. As her purpose in 
seeking higher education, unlike that of her companions, 
could scarcely be objectively practical, and as fashionable 
life and superior mental training were not then on as 
familiar terms as they are likely to be, the motive of this 
apparently frivolous girl was variously conjectured. 
Without developing any special predilection for study, 
she was a conscientious student, whose toilets, maid and 
coupé, always waiting her behest, were the marvel and 
the envy of her poor, plodding, often threadbare com- 
panions. Her eccentricities, as they were termed, cul- 
minated one day by her quitting the ‘“ Annex” witha 
Harvard certificate. ‘* At Home,” was this young B.A. 
for several seasons, 





Subsequently her disciplined mind discovered that 
financial breakers were ahead, threatening the demoli- 
tion of her prospective fortune. Then her higher educa- 
tion investment invited the first inventory. If the worst 
came to the worst, could she not earn her own living? 
Was there no market for her exceptional knowledge of 
the c'assics? Shadows darkened, Without family con- 
sultation she sought several publishing bouses in quest 
of employment. None were eager to utilize her superior 
knowledge. Finally, a well-known firm dismissed her 
with the equivocal request for her address in case there 
was a vacancy. Spring came. The summer home on 
the Hudson filled up with the usual quota of guests. In 
the midst of the summer gayety, six months after her 
application was filed, she received a letter from the pub- 
lisher, requesting her to call. Without delay she sought 
the city, to learn that she could have a position, at a sal- 
ary of fifty dollars per month. 

In a dingy office off lower Broadway opened up to this 
daughter of luxury the monotonous grind of the 
workingwoman’s world. On a high stool from eight 
o'clock in the morning until five in the evening she 
sat dissecting Greek and Latin roots, to have the door 
opened on her return home by a butler in livery and her 
toilet prepared by a maid. Foolish mother pride con- 
cealed from servant and friends the cause of ber daily 
absence, until irritated by the duality of the farce, she 
explained herself that she had joined the laboring class, 
Shortly the crisis came. Her father died, bank failure 
ensued, and the heiress to half a million had but ten thou- 
sand dollars in Government bonds. Brown stone, foot- 
man, maid and livery vanished, and the fifty-dollar 
classical drudge was relegated to a boarding house, re- 
joicing in the wisdom that had directed her to garner 
that which is above fluctuating fortune—a solid rounded 
education. 

Steadily she advanced, until to-day she is sub-editor 
of a classical dictionary with an enviable salary and a 
reputation for clear-headed, conscientious, irreproach- 
able work. Grateful to a parent who made possible the 
intellectual advantages she enjoyed in her girlhood, she 
is educating his son at college, trusting to give him 
through her own earnings the education that would 
have been his had his father’s life and fortune been 
spared. To achieve this noble end, a lover has been 
sacrificed by this ‘* eccentric” maiden Bachelor of Arts. 

CoLUMBUs, O. 


THE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 


BY J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF EVELYN COLLEGE. 


We constantly have to meet, even in the most culti- 
vated and refined classes of society, a great want of 
appreciation of the higher education of women, and 
often strenuous objections to it. This is the more re- 
markable when contrasted with the interest which is 
felt, and the expense which is incurred, in the education 
of men; and wonderful it is that this should be most 
applicable to women, who, in general, seem to feel little 
or no interest in the education of their own sex, while 
they pour out their wealth by hundreds of thousands in 
support of institutions for the education of men. I 
knowof butone instance where a woman has given large- 
ly for the education of girls. Moreover, it is but afew 
years since there was not a collegiate institution for the 
education of women in the whole world, and they were 
rigorously excluded from all colleges for men, In fact, 
it has only just begun to be recognized, even by the 
most advanced thinkers in Christian countries, that 
women have need of anything that is worthy to be call- 
ed education; while outside of Christianity, in all 
heathen and Mohammedan countries, they are excluded 
from all intellectual and moral culture and hardly be- 
lieved to have souls. And even yet among ourselves, 
how + mall and feeble are the results of such attempts a8 
have been made to establish and equip colleges for 
women, contrasted with those vast accumulations of 
wealth and means for the education of men which we 
see in Harvard, Yale and Princeton, to say nothing of 
Oxford and Cambridge in England, nor of the German 
gymnasia and universities, which have been in full oper- 
ation for hundreds of years. It is safe to say that many 
thousand times the expense of the education of women 
is laid out upon the education of men! How can this 
fact be comprehended otherwise than as a relic of an- 
cient heathen barbarism, in which woman was regarded 
as a slave and chattel, and not an immortal soul? 
Slavery, polygamy and torture, are no more the relics of 
such barbarism than is this indifference to the education 
of woman. 

But the positive objections which are urged against 
such education are still more suggestive of heathen bar- 
barism. 

One of these is that women, having smaller brains, 
and consequently less intellectual power than men, are 
incapable of such exercise of their faculties as the higher 
education requires. I think there are at least a dozen 
elaborate articles in the back numbers of a popular 
monthly magazine advocating this view. It would be 
easy to refute it by simply mentioning the numbers of 
young women who of late have taken the highest prizes 
of education in England, France and this country. But 
I disdain to reply to it otherwise than by referring to 
that late eminent scientist who labored much to prove 
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that the brains of women were so much smaller than 
those of men that all attempts to educate them equally 
must forever fail, but whose own brain, when it came to 
be examined, was found to be considerably smaller than 
the average of women’s brains. 

The objection which probably has most influence is 
that women do not need such elaborate and expensive 
education as is required by men. This view is held by 
many otherwise intelligent people. I must, therefore, 
endeavor to refute it. 

Here, then, we must inquire, What are the grand ob- 
jects of education? Doubtless they are the following : 
To develop and strengthen the intellectual and moral 
faculties ; that is in particulars, to enlighten the under- 
standing, to strengthen and guide the intuitive and 
reasoning powers, to purify the sensibilities and affec- 
tions, to inform the judgment, to quicken the conscience, 
to confirm the will in resistence to temptation, to sup- 
ply the purest and noblest motives, in order to the right 
choice between good and evil, and to the formation of a 
trueand beautiful character. Whatever calls itself edu- 
cation, yet leaves out any of these objects, is unworthy 
of the name. 

Now it is certain that the intellectual and moral fac- 
ulties of women are the same in kind as those of men; 
for they are called by the same names, and are, in fact, 
so perfectly identical that no one has ever thought of 
naming them differently. Women are endowed with 
understanding, intuitive and reasoning faculties, affec- 
tions, judgment, conscience and will, the same in kind 
as those of men. These faculties may, indeed, be differ- 
ently developed in the two sexes, ‘The reasoning or logical 
powers may, in general, be more highly developed in 
men, and the intuitive, in women. Butif this were so 
it would prove nothing more than the greater need of 
education for the faculties that were less developed. 

Why. then, should the faculties of women have less 
need of cultivation and development than those of men ? 
Women have to exercise and use them the same as men 
in all the affairs of life. Surely it is as necessary and in- 
dispensable for women as it is for men to have their 
understandings enlightened, their intuitive and reason- 
ing powers strengthened and guided, their affections 
purified, their judgments informed, their consciences 
quickened, their wills confirmed in resistance to tempta- 
tion, for them to be susceptible to the purest and noblest 
motives, that they should be able to choose aright be- 
tween good and evil, that they should be taught to ‘* ap- 
prove the things that are more excellent”—can any one 
in his senses deny that all this is as necessary for women 
as itis for men? Does the happiness of a woman’s life 
less depend upon her having a good judgment, uponher 
being actuated by the best motives, upon her having a 
right moral character than does that of aman? And if 
the training which boys get in these particulars from 
their education be of any benefit to them, why should 
such training be of less benefit to girls? The only 
rational answers which can be given to these questions 
are so plain that I am ashamed to press them upon intel- 
ligent people. 

But the importance of such training for woman be- 
‘comes still more evident When we consider that she holds 
in her hands the character and destiny of the whole 
human race in virtue of her relations to infancy and 
childhood, I think it must have been in view of this re- 
lation that the Psalmist could represent women as the 
**corner-stones” of society; and, in order that they 
should adequately serve as such, they require to be, as 
it were, hewn or formed to their proper shape for 
their high destination. For we may easily imagine what 
would result from an attempt to found a palace or tem- 
ple upon shapeless stones, which, of course, could not 
be laid with any solidity. And such must ever be buman 
society, founded on women of no education ; for such is 
the uncertainty, the instability of all societies in which 
they have never been molded and formed by Christian 
influences, 

Now, can any intelligent person think that the func- 
tion of Woman in society, notwithstanding this her re- 
lation to infancy and childhood, is of less importance 
than that of man? or that she requires less education 
to prepare her for it? For is it possible that she should 
know how to develop and guide the infant intelligence 
who herself has never been taught to think or reason 
correcuy ? How can she train the infant mind and 
heart aright who has never had any such training her- 
self? What influence can she be expected to exert to 
inform the judgment and quicken the conscience of the 
souls intrusted to her, when she herself has never been 
instructed to exercise her own judgment nor to act from 
conscientious motives? Is it not plain thatthe problems 
With which she has to grapple in her relations to infancy 
and childhood are incapable of solution by the unedu- 
cated mind *¢ 

And it is hardly possible to overestimate the extent to 
which the character aud destiny of men are determined 

by the way in which they are treated in childhood. Said 
& wise and influential woman, who bad brought up 
several boys who all became eminent and good men, one 
of whom has lately contributed a number of articles to 
THE INDEPENDENT—said she to me on a certain occa- 
sion ; ‘*Give me the training of a child during his first 
five years, and you may do what you will with him 
after that,” 





Thus it is that the character and destiny of the human 
race are in woman’s hands, and that she is the corner- 
stone of human life and society. For if, in her treatment 
of the children intrusted to her charge, she exercises 
good judgment, she will imbue their minds with such 
principles as will enable them to decide wisely and well 
in the great choice—which they will have to make every 
hour—between right and wrong, good and evil. If her 
character has been formed aright, she will form right 
characters in them by her instructions, example, and by 
heredity ; and they must be made of very intractable 
materials if they do not become good and true men and 
women. 

Hence we who are engaged in this work claim that 
the position of those who feel no interest in the higher 
education of women, is both unscriptural and irrational. 
We claim that such education, tho varying from that of 
men in respect to the faculties which are developed in 
different degrees in the two sexes, is as indispensable, 
and ought to be as elaborate, profound and expensive as 
that of men ; that it requires as ample pecuniary endow- 
ments, means and appliances, and as high un order of 
learning and character in its professors and instructors 
as that of men; and that institutions for it ought to be 
as numerous, as adequately endowed, and every way as 
well appointed as are the colleges for the education of 
men, And from the rapid advance of intelligence upon 
this subject which we everywhere see, we confidently 
anticipate that these results will ultimately he attained. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 


SIMPLICITY AND ENRICHMENT IN COLLEGE 
LIFE. 
BY CHARLES F, THWING, 


WESTERN RESERVE 
COLLEGE, 


PRESIDENT OF UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT 


The fear is often expressed that college life is losing 
its simplicity. College life may have a simplicity of 
various and diverse sorts—material, intellectual, social. 
The loss or the lack of material simplicity is more appar- 
ent and impressive. 

It is said that living is ceasing to be plain and becom- 
ing high, that thinking is ceasing to be high and becom- 
ing plain. No evidence of the suggestion is more 
striking than that furnished in the proposal to build for 
Yale University a dormitory at a cost of about half a 
million dollars, If this immense sum were given for the 
endowment of research or to erect a gallery of art, the 
evidence would not be at all conclusive. But this large 
sum is given to build a home for college men; anda 
home for two hundred (or 80) college men which costs 
five hundred thousand dollars is an indication of some- 
thing other than simplicity in college life. Such an ex- 
penditure represents an elaborateness of furnishing, of 
personal and social luxury, quite unlike the life suggested 
by the dormitory which, it is said, is to be torn away to 
make room for this palatial home for students. I do not 
say that such astructure is proof of the lack of simplici- 
ty, but I do say it is evidence. The halls and houses of 
the fraternities which are found in many colleges are 
further evidence that college life is becoming elaborate. 
These houses are, in their exterior impressiveness and in 
their interior furnishing somewhat removed from an en- 
vironment of the sort which the sons and grandsons of 
the founders of certain of these colleges enjoyed. With 
a few singular exceptions—such, for instance, as that 
nondescript building at Union—the structures built by 
colleges for scholarly purposes are solid, permanent, 
severe, economical ; but fraternity houses and memorial 
dormitories are in peril of taking On an unfitting elabo- 
rateness. 

I am no pessimist. Lama thorough optimist as re- 
spects the present and the future of the American Col- 
lege and of the college man ; but I am inclined to think 
that the marble and the granite oiler significant intima- 
tions that college life is losing a certain simplicity. If 
also seriously fear that the lives of the students them- 
selues furnish evidence for a similar conclusion. Does 
not many a student in certain colleges pay a larger an- 
nual rental for his suite of rooms than his father spent 
for all purposes in his college course of four years? Does 
not the whole system of athletic sports suggest large ex- 
penditure and elaborateness of urrangement and con- 
dition? Does not the life which mauy of the fellows 

live in the Fraternity houses, many of which houses are 
mainly dormitories, indicate relations as manifold and 
as luxurious as the houses themselves are rich? What 
are we to think of the simplicity of the life of college 
students, many of whom spend fifty dollars apiece for 
a fraternity pin? Does any one now believe that the 
“Hasty Pudding Club” at Harvard is content to dine 
upon porridge? 

The student does not stand alone. He isa part of this 
age of ours. The age itself is an age of elaborate living. 
therefore the living of the student is prone to be elab- 
orate. Itis hardly fitting to take boys from homes in 
which living is elavorate and to seod them to colleges 
in which living is of extreme simplicity, it may be said. 
For better or for worse, it may be affirmed, the college is 
to be like the community, 

Yet L am sure that every college officer and every 
parent looks upon this peril of the loss of simplicity in 





college life with a very deep serse of regret. The move- 








ment intimates that the idols of the market are driving 
out the idols of the temple of learning, that the idols of 
the parlor are expelling the idols of the library. It is 

well for the college to be democratic. Democracy means 

the rule, not of the higher or the highest people measured 
by social or financial standards, but the rule of the 
great body of true and noble men and women. Itis 
well for the high-born to live four years under condi- 
tions where dignity of birth shall not appear. It is 
well for the low-born to live four years under conditions 
where lowliness of origin need not depress the spirit. 
It is well for the boy of promised large inheritance to sit 
by the side of the boy whose only capital is his brain 
and heart. It is well for the boy who has only himself to 
sit by the side of the boy who has much besides himself. 
If we are not to maintain democratic ideals in the college 
and to sustain democratic methods, where on this globe 
are we to maintain and to sustain them? The cardinal 
verities here should have their full swing. Men are here 
to be judged by the standards of the Ten Commandments 
and of the Beatitudes. The qualities of firmness, pa- 

tience, caution, energy, judgment, siucerity, honesty 

are here to elevate, and the qualities of rashness, tardi- 
ress, laziness, falseness are here to depress. Here every 
tub is to stand on its own bottom, whether the hoops 

of circumstances that hold the parts of each tub to- 

gether are iron or silver or gold. Men are here to be as 
individual and independent as they are to be when they 

stand at the judgment bar of God. Eternal verities are 
the college standards. If all college boys are to be in 
character as men, all college men are to be in their re- 
lation to each other as boys. Not, who is his grand- 
father, but, what can he do? Not, how much is his 
father worth, but, what know? Not, what 
happiness. of condition will be his, but, what is he? 
These are the college tests. Brain is the only symbol of 
aristocracy and the examination room the only field of 
honor; the intellectual, ethical, spiritual powers the 
only tests of merit ; individuality the only demand made 
of each, and enlargement of personality the only ideal. 

Such, I take it, is to be the simplicity of college life. 

The peril in thus making college life simple is that it 
will become bare and barren, I knowa co)lege in which 
this peril does prevail. The life is indeed simple. I be- 
lieve that sixty dollars a year, plus three and a half 
hours of labor each day, meets all annual charges. The 
rooms in the dormitory of this college which I visited 
were furnished as are furnished the rooms of an over- 
seer in a logging camp in Northern Maine. Hominy 
seemed to be the chief food. It is a college giving an 
education to many a boy who would otherwise be with- 
out it. Ido not doubt that in many respects it is a good 
education ; but the life seemed to me so bare and barren. 
I hesitate to imagine what Matthew Arnold would have 
said of it; but let us be thankful that Matthew Arnold 
is not the lasting arbiter in college questions. 

The fact is that the simplicity of the college is to bea 
simplicity which shall lead to enrichment. The chief 
comprehensive difference between the impression which 
Oxford and Cambridge make on the student, and that 
which the new American College makes, is indicated, I 
think, in this word, enrichment. Life in an English 


does he 


University may be no more elaborate than the 
life in the New World; but it has a _ richness 
which the college in the New World has not. It 


is as hard to distinguish in words what this differ- 
ence is, as it is easy to feel the difference in spirit. 
It is the difference between wine two years old and wine 
twenty years old; it is the difference between the russ@t 
apple.in January and the same apple in April; it is the 
difference between the vigorous thinking of a young 
man and the thinking of the same man become old. So 
far as it is able, the American college is to give this 
enrichment to each student. Each 
the mind well stored, but the wealth he accumulates is 
not to be a mere mass, it is to be properly divided and 
assessed. He is to have a proper regard for each of the 
virtues and a fitting respect for the graces ; but the con- 
tent of each virtue is to be large and the significance of 
each of the graces is to be to him mighty. He is to make 
himself as a Greek statue, simple, severe, correct, but 
whose lines suggest infinite beauty and whose face is an 
intimation of divine truth and love. The life of the 
college man is thus to be a life at once rich and simple. 

I know very well that simplicity of heart, of mind, 
of character,is perfectly consistent with elaborateness and 
luxury in circumstance and condition, I know very 
well that many a college man who has all the gifts of 
fortune may, in his heart of hearts, be as simple as the 
child of poverty. As things of the mind are more pre- 
cious than things of matter, so simplicity in things of 
the mind is of far larger worth than simplicity in things 
material. But it is not to be forgotten that the tempta- 
tion offered by elaborateness in living is toward the 
lessening of simplicity in spirit. ‘‘It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle” than for a man 
whose conditions are elaborate and whose circumstances 
are luxurious to live iu his soul a life of severe simplici- 
ty ; but.this can be done, Rich men do enter the king- 
dom of Heaven, we have reason to believe; and it can 
be believed that students of elaborate and luxurious 
condition may be in heart and mind simple. 

I am not sure but that the guilt of the current impres- 


student is to have 





sion, that the college is losing its simplicity, belongs to 
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the college president; Iam also inclined to believe he is, 
at least in part, responsible for the fact. This less of sim- 
plicity is due, in no small degree, to the gaining of wealth, 
and this gaining of wealth is often the result of the labors 
of the college president. But the college president is to 
learn that money is to be used, not for elaborateness in 
things material but for the enriching in things intellectu- 
al and spiritual. The quarter millions and half millions 
and the millionsare not so much for building marble into 
dormitories and magnificent quadrangles as for building 
character—that character which is to be as stainless as the 
whitest marble, as noble in suggestion as the Parthenon, 
and as simple as the Ten Commandments. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
STUDENT LIFE IN A GERMAN UNIVERSITY. 


BY MARY CROWELL WELLES. 

It is seven o’clock on Saturday morning in December, 
still very dark, but quite time to get up and dress, and 
take our coffee and rolls, if we would not be late to the 
Archeologisches Seminar at eight, in the Triesches Insti- 
tut. The cold air, not biting as in New England at this 
season, but nevertheless coli, makes us turn up our fur 
collars, as we step out on to the street. Karly as it is, we 
are not the only persons out. Our street is filled with boys 
of all ages, in lively groups of from two to a dozen, on 
their way to the gymnasium near by. They pass along in 
happy unconsciousness of the fact that by their numbers 
they are crowding the accommodating traveler off the 
walk. Little girls with nobby knapsacks strapped on 
their backs, containing, no doubt, an abundant supply of 
lunch, trip along, in the opposite direction, to the Téchter- 
schule—the daughters’ school, according to the pretty Ger- 
man phraseology. A few steps further on, and our faces 
are sobered at sight of a poor peasant woman, bending low 
under a heavily Jaden basket. Long ago she lost the elas- 
ticity of her step, and even the power to stand erect, and 
now her appearance raises in our minds a passing thought, 
that the knapsacks which the little girls are so proud to 
wear may be regarded as badges of the servitude of Ger- 
man women, 

We have little time for reflection, however, as the min- 
utes are slipping by, and we have still to go through the 
Alt Markt, where we would fain linger a moment to watch 
the booths already preparing for the Christmas sales. But 
we must delay this pleasure until our return, and as 
quickly as possible join the groups of students hurrying 
across Augustus Platz. 

At last we are in the recitation room, and find ourselves 
a little before time; for it is hard even for the professor to 
keep such early hours. We take our accustomed seats at 
the table, and are soon joined by the self-conscious famu- 
lus—ihe pale young man, who can scarcely see even by the 
aid of two pairs of glasses; the curly-haired, red cheeked 
youth, and four or five other young men, all in spectacles, 
the common mark of German scholarship. 

While we are: waiting for the arrival of the professor, 
and the famulus is meauwhile bringing out and distribut- 
ing books of photographs to illustrate our subject, let us 
learu a few facts about Leipsic University. 

To enter the university a young man must matriculate. 
To do this he presents his diploma to the proper official 
and receives « printed list of questions to answer. ‘l'o- 
gether with his nationality, place and date of birth and 
parentage, he must state his religion. A Harvard gradu- 
ate trom Loston, in filling out this paper a year ago, left 
blank the space allotted to this answer, stating that be was 
connected with no religious body whatever. He was told 
that he must write either Catholic or Protestant. He re- 
plied that he was neither, On being asked if he had never 
been baptized, he said No. Notwithstanding, it was in- 
sisted that he must write one thing or the other. ‘* Give 
me the pea!’ he said, indignantly, and, seizing it, made a 
heavy black cross, and with this compromise the paper 
was accepted. 

Alter the acceptance of the paper, the student is per- 
mitted to attend what lectures he pleases for about a 
month, until he has decided what courses to tuke. As soon 
as he has selected a course, whether early or late, he writes 
his name on a paper which the famulus brings into class 
from day to day, and pays the famulus the amount writ- 
ten at the head of the sheet, and thereby becomes «a mem- 
ber of the university in full standing. 

The famulus is the professor’s business man, and holds a 
position of honor, as always both a good scholar and relia- 
ble man is chosen for the place by the professor. It is his 
duty to know the members of his class, to see that each 
pays his fees in good time, to hand the money over to the 
professor, reserving a Small percentage for himself and a 
pittance for the university to pay for lights and heat, to 
take charge of whatever books belong to the course for the 
use of the class—in general to be omnipresent and responsi- 
ble for everything. He 1s readily recognized, because he 
is always the first to come and the last to leave each reci- 
tation. 

Once within the university, the student is responsible 
for nothing beyond his payments, which he must make 
within a specified time. If payment is not prompt, a 
young man is notified that he can no longer attend any lec- 
tures. Regular attendance is not obligatory, nor is prepa- 
ration of work, or even taking of notes. It is needless to say 
that among the non-studious members of the university 
little work is done. Those who enter from the German 
gymnasia have covered about as much ground in prepara- 
tion as a sophomore in one of our good American colleges, 
and bave as their aim in the university the making of a 
doctor’s degree in one of the various departments. This 
cannut be done in less than three years, and is usually done 
in this time, altho some students of small powers or little 
application remain five or six years, and perhaps then do 
not make the degree at all. 

The first two of the three years are generally devoted to 
attending lectures, for which no preparation is required. 





The diligent student attends perhaps forty a week, taking 
careful notes in ink on each one. A German student’s 
note-book, by the way, is quite worthy of a moment’s at- 
tention. It contains no higyledy-piggledy scrawls, but 
writing as beautiful as engraving. One-half of each sheet 
is left blank for further notes to be inserted in red ink at 
some future time, while the notes upon the lecture of the 
day are most neatly and finely written in black ink. 
There is no painstaking in the world like German pains- 
taking. It comes from years of stern discipline. 

During these two years, the st udent hears as many lec- 
tures as possible on his special subject, often spending one 
semester, or term of five months, at one university and 
the next at another, in order to study under the instruc- 
tion of as many great scholars as possible, and to feel the 
inspiration of their personalities. At the close of each 
semester, he receives from the quzstor, or treasurer of the 
university, a book containing blanks in which he writes 
the work of each course which he has attended, and which 
he then takes to his various professors for their signatures, 
His evenings are spent in beer gardens and in society. In 
the third year, his serious work is done; he confines him- 
self to his private chamber or to the big reading. room of 
the university library to study his notes of the preceding 
two years, to read the books to which he has been re 
ferred in the bibliography given at the beginning of cach 
course, and to write his thesis. At the close of the year, 
he takes an examination and submits his thesis. If he 
passes the examination and his thesis is accepted, he re- 
ceives his degree and his period of study is over. 

This is the life of the average university student. <A 
non-studious man—and there are many of those who come 
for pleasure and not work—enrolls himself in = various 
classes, pays his fees, attends lectures perhaps until he has 
yot the bibliography, then neglects further attendance aud 
gives himself up to dissipation, to drinking, dueling and 
society. Auamusing incident occurred at the close of one 
semester in Leipsic. A young mau who had been absent 
from lectures through the whole of a course, but who 
wished nevertheless the signature of the professor as a cer- 
tificate of work done, and trusted that in a class of from 
fifty to a hundred his absence had not been noticed, called 
on the professor at his reception hour. Dressed in his best 
clothes, he entered the room and found two professors 
present, men of the same type, so common in Germany, 
fresh-faced and yellow-bearded. Not being able to recog- 
nize his own lecturer, he nevertheless stepped up confident- 
ly to one of the two men, made a dcep bow, told him very 
seriously and courteously how much he had enjoyed his 
lectures, and begged that he would have the kindness to 
inscribe his name in his book, The professor whom he 
had addressed remained quietly looking at him, a slight 
smile playing about his lips, while the professor whom he 
had intended to address opened the door and sternly bade 
him leave the room. Many of these men never make a 
degree; many others after a year or two of dissipation be- 
tuke themselves to serious study. Indeed, some of Ger- 
many’s most noted scholars are those who at the beginning 
of their career were famous chiefly for the number of 
ylasses of beer which they could drink in an evening. 

There is also in the university a class of men who are 
ambitious for literary distinction. These not only attend 
lectures but make up the seminars, or classes for original 
work, ‘They are often men who have already made a doc- 
tor’s degree ; many of them hope in time to become pro- 
fessors themselves, ‘The road to a German piofessorship 
is not an easy or short one. A young man must first be- 
come an unpaid instructor, or privat-docent, with only 
the title of doctor. That is, he receives permission to offer 
courses of lectures in the university rooms, and to have his 
courses printed in the Verzeichniss together with the 
courses of the professors, At first, as he has no reputation, 
he gets few, if any, listeners, In course of time, however, 
his attainments increase, his name becomes known 
through his publications; and when a professorship falls 
vacant through the death of its holder, he becomes a can 
didate for the appointment to it. If he wins it he holds it 
for life, if he wishes, He receives a comfortable salary, 
together with the payment made by each member of his 
classes ; and his rank is that of a noble. A German pro- 
fessor is, therefore, a person to whom great deference is 
shown, both in and out of the university. He must havea 
considerable fortune to be so long self supporting ; and he 
must be a man of good ability and great attainments. It 
is readily seen that the title of professor, which is so hard 
to get, isin Germany much higher than that of doctor, 
which any graduate of the university holds. 

The seminar in which the hard-working students are 
found is asmall class composed of men who,do advanced 
original work, and who often are given instruction by the 
professor (ree of charge. An illustration from the work in 
the seminar in comparative philology last winter will per- 
haps make clear the method of study in general in these 
classes. At the beginning of the semester each one of the 
nine members was assigned a topic on which to prepare a 
scholarly, original paper, to be handed on its completion 
to the professor for his examination, and afterward to be 
read in class by the pupil and criticised by the professor. 
One topic was the history of the letters, traced through all 
the Aryan languages and many dialects, The preparation 
of this paper presupposed a knowledge of Sauskrit, Slavic, 
Bulgarian, the Greek dialects, Latin and Gothic. So 
thorough is the knowledge of Latin among fturopean 
students that in some seminars the recitation is carried on 
in Latin on account of the number of students present from 
various parts of Europe, speaking different languages, 
Russia, Poland, Armenia, Bulgaria and Greece send repre- 
sentatives to all German universities, as well as France, 
Italy, England and America. We must not, therefore, be 
surprised to find that in our Archzologisches Seminar only 
one-half of the members are of German parentage. 

And now at length the professor has come and gone and 
we are at liberty to return to our roomsif we will, but 
better still to the Alt Markt. First, however, let us stop 
at the Kastellan’s to buy our tickets for this week’s con- 





cert and then go with me to the Café Frangais for acup of 
delicious chocolate, a big spoonful of ice-cold whipped cream 
floating on top. Now, refreshed by our drink and enlight- 
ened by the last London paper, we may devote an hour 
profitably in the Markt, to wandering among the booths 
and talking with the peasant women. As we can do this 
better alone than together, I will leave you here to a harm- 
less enjoyment among these simple folk. 
NEWINGTON, CONN. 


MANUAL TRAINING, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


BY DR. C, M, WOODWARD, 
DIRECTOR OF THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. 


Like all beginnings in sociology, the origin of the idea of 
manual training is buried in obscurity. Scores of think- 
ers in every civilized people can be quoted in support of its 
fundamental doctrines. From Bacon to Charles Francis 
Adams the protest against scholasticism has grown con- 
tinually stronger. 

Manual training, as arn educational factor, owed its ex- 
istence to a widespread conviction that the education of 
the schools had been dealing too exclusively with the ab- 
stract and the remote and not enough with the concrete 
and the present. The thought product of the school was 
too dim and uncertain, and the knowledge gained had no 
suflicient bearing upon matters of daily life. Consequently 
the pupil lacked mental vigor and clearness, and his school 
experience was deficient in practical elements. Manual 
training embodies pre-eminently the modera idea of sub- 
stituting things for words, observation for printed descrip- 
tion,and personal experience for the recorded experience of 
others. 

So long as education was the privilege of the few, the 
monks and the non-laboring classes, it was like that of the 
slave-owning Greeks of Plato’s time—devoted to culture 
and the demands of good society. With the decay of 
ecclesiasticism, with the substitution of the industrial 
spirit for the warlike spirit, such being both the cause and 
the consequence of the growth of the idea of universal 
education, the ideals of education have substantially 
changed, We are at last emancipated from the idea which 
is still supreme in the Orient, that education consists in 
learning what has been laid down by the fathers. The 
canons of science, art and religion are to be committed to 
memory, and all thinking must conform, Authority was 
supreme, : 

We cannot be too thankful that that day is past. It is no 
longer “Authority for Truth,” but*’ Truth for Authority.” 
We have learned that a dictum like that of Aristotle in re- 
gard to the constitution of matter may be accepted with- 
out scrious question for a thousand years, and yet be 
utterly false. Neither age nora large following establishes 
truth, 

I suspect that we Americans do not sufficiently appreci- 
ate our vantage ground in that we are largely free from 
that “tyranny of the ancients,” which has so oppressed 
Kurope and Great Britain. Here it requires no special 
moral courage to assert that education must touch modern 
life more closely ; that the utilities have changed; that 
while the need of intellectual development is ever the 
same, the curriculum by which such development is se- 
cured should always be adapted to our social and indus 
trial condition. No one was shocked when I declared, six 
years ago in the city of Chicago, that it was just as absurd 
tocensult Plato, or Cicero, or Milton, or Samuel Jobnson, or 
Ben. Franklin, or Daniel Webster as to how we shall teach 
school, as it would be to consult them as to how we shall 
build our houses, cultivate our fields, fight our battles, 
travel our land and sea, send messages, light our streets, 
or amuse our children, 

With the consciousness of our freedom, came the almost 
universal wish to incorporate new elements into our school 
work. If our schools are to be suited to the demands of 
all our people; if we are going to educate our artisans as 
well as our artists, our mechanics as well as our scientists, 
our craftsmen as well as our merchants—without pretend- 
ing to know which shall be which—our general plan must 
be exceedingly broad. <All the fundamental elements 
must be included. It must never be true, as it was de- 
clared to be true twenty years ago, that ‘our sys- 
tem of education trains boys, not to become craftsmen, 
but to be unwilling to be put to any kind of craft.’’* 
Our schools must equally lead to all developed and pro- 
gressive occupations, and equally attract all classes. With 
notions like these in everybody’s head, no one can point 
to the first advocate of manual training. 

Granted the need of new elements, what shall they be, 
and how shall they be incorporated ? Even in these, the 
more difficult steps, there has been growth, and no indi- 
vidual credit can be large. The lacking elements seemed 
to be connected with industrial work, aud so the oidinary 
school was supplemented by a sort of apprenticeship 1 
shops, or in the field, or in studios or drafting rooms. 
Three plans were discussed: ‘Lhe shop before the school ; 
the shop after the school ; the shop in the school, Opinion 
was divided, but inevery case the shop was of the ordinary 
commercial sort. In Kurope trade schools were formed, 
and engineering schools maintained regular manufactur- 
ing annexes. Country schools, particularly those for de- 
pendent children, required pupils to work half the time 
on farms or in gardens. Sach ‘manual labor’ schools 
were generally failures. Their method was unscientific, 
and they were certain to “disappear as soon as the correct 
methods of manual training should have been discovered. 

The essential features of the correct and strictly scien- 
tific method were first published—at least I know of no 
earlier publication—by Victor Della Vos, Director of the 
Imperial Technical School of St. Petersburg in 1868. It is 
fair to assume that Della Vos wastheir author. This re- 
port was not known in this cour try till 1876, when it was 
made public by a report of President Runkle of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. This “ Russian” 
method was epitomized by President Runkle as * Instruc- 





* H. K. Oliver, in Boston Transcript, August, 1872, 
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tion before Construction.”’ He declared that ‘‘ The trades 
are many, the arts are few.” 

Meanwhile since 1872 shopwork, solely for the purpose 
of instruction, Had been a feature of the Polytechnic School 
of Washington University of St. Louis. In 1877, new 
shops were organized by President Runkle, at Boston, and 
by myself in St. Louis. In both, the Russian plan of in- 
struction in fundamental principles, simultaneously, to 
all the pupils of a class was employed. So far the work 
was in connection with technical students or those propos- 
ing to be mechanics, not with general preparatory pupils. 
In 1879 the St. Louis Manual Training School was estab- 
lished as a school of secondary grade, parallel with city 
high schools. ‘This school, the first of its kind, was opened 
on September 6th, 1880, 

As for its methods a word must be said. Familiar as 
they are to most of us, there is a widespread ignorance 
in regard to them; and asI regard this ignorance as a 
source of positive danger, I will illustrate their evolution 
by analogy. 

There must have been a time when, with a view to 
economy and better instruction, some one, reflecting upon 
the various calculations of the accountaut, the builder and 
the financier, discovered that all numerical operations 
came under four heads, viz., addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division. The suggestion was then made 
that it would save time to teach those fundamental rules 
carefully and well before attempting to teach their appli- 
cation. Children could be taught to multiply and divide 
rapidly while too young to appreciate exchange, taxes, 
mensuration and the details of business. In precisely the 
same way the fundamental rules of tool-work have been 
discovered and arranged in logical order suited to class or 
individual instruction. It is now seen that old systems of ap- 
prenticeship, by which one mastered the use of certain tools 
and acquired a knowledge of a certain trade, was wasteful 
and narrow to the last degree. Much time and many opportu- 
nities for broad culture were thrown away, and only a nar- 
row and one-sided training was secured. In manual train- 
ing, pure and simple, only tools and methods of use are 
taught. The shop exercises are almost as abstract as in 
“Jong division.” A mortise-and-tenon joint typifies nearly 
everything in joinery. However, before an elaborate joint 
can be properly undertaken, the theory and use of each 
tool, and how it can be put in order and kept so, should be 
carefully tanght and learned by abundant practice. Beyond 
a few examples, possibly a single example of synthetic 
construction for the sake of illustrating the application 
of general principles, the Manual Training School need not 
go. Similar statements can be made in reference to wood- 
turning, wood-carving, forging, tempering, molding, pat- 
tern-making, metal-fitting, etc. Almost the only thing a 
student should be able to show at the end of his training 
is the discipline, the knowledge and the clear insight he 
has gained. If he is able to make a merchantable article 
of any sort—a bureau, a horseshoe, a chisel or a dynamo 
when he is through school—well and good ; there can be no 
objection to his being able to do it, but there would be 
serious objection to his stopping his studies at school for 
the purpose of making such articles, 

It is now clear that in every craft, whether lower or 
higher, there are certain foundation principles, mental and 
physical, which underlie actual practice, and that it is the 
province of the Manual ‘Training School to furnish oppor- 
tunity for the mastery of these foundation principles, and 
that its claim to be a school for general education permits 
it to go no further. Finally, in a single phrase, manual 
training is that department of general education whereby 
one acquires the mastery of tools and materials. 

It thus appears that the graduate of the manual training 
has acquired no trade, tho he is familiar with the under- 
lying principles of many trades ; he has earned no money, 
he has learned no business, he has not even an adequate 
notion of the practical and educational value of his experi- 
ence and skill. These latter things are not the fruit of 
schooling ; they come from subsequent experience. As the 
trained gymnast has developed every muscle, co-ordinate 
physical actions, and learned to use his judgment and main- 
tain his self-control at all times and in all positions, with 
no definite idea of how such training will serve him in life, 
so the broadly and rationally trained user of tools does not 
know in what emergency be will call to his aid the skill 
and training he has gained here. Both he and the world 
have yet to rise to a proper appreciation of the trained in- 
telligence which quickly comprehends the thought of a 
new mechanical appliance, the value of anew material, and 
the force of new conditions. 

Following the St. Louis School, inspired by its success 
and profiting by its experience, come the splendid Chicago 
Manual Training School, founded and sustained by the 
Commercial Club, in 1884, then the Baltimore School, asa 
part of the public school system, in the same year. Toledo, 
came next, with its provision for girls as well as boys. 
Philadelphia,with its Manual Training High Schools, soon 
followed, and the Cincinnati Technical School, which, in 
spite of its rather ambitious name, is an excellent Manual 
Training School. 

It is impossible for me to name the whole list. I know 
of scores, and yet I have no idea that I know them all. 
Prominent among the public schools are those of Chicago, 
St. Paul, Providence, Louisville, Boston, Washington, D. 
C., Denver, Iudianapolis and Menomonie, Wis. On private 
foundations are the Rindge School, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Drexel Institute and Girard College, of Philadelpiia ; Tu- 
lane High School,of New Orleans; Pratt Institute,of Brook- 
lyn ; thesplendid school of New York City fostered by Miss 
Grace Dodge, and the Armour School, of Chicago. Besides 
these there are hundreds of instances where manual train- 
ing has been incorporated into the curricula of existing 
high schools, Thothe manual training is generally of a 
limited character, these annexes serve as successful begin- 
hings, and they mark its almost universal adoption into 
our American system of education. In these remarks I 
have not referred to the more elementary work done, with 

More or less success, in the lower grades of the grammar 

















schools. It is possible that under the cover of the Swedish 
word ‘‘Sloyd” a species of elementary manual training 
may be developed which experience may justify as em- 
phatically as it has manual training for high school 
grades. 

I must not forget that this Congress includes represen- 
tatives from the whole world. It has been my privilege to 
visit manual training schools in England, Scotland, Ger- 
many and France, and in a general way I know something 
of the progress made in those countries. ‘Trade schools 
have been and still are abundant; but manual training 
schools, properly so-called, are very scarce. It is probable 
that in the elementary schools in Paris the work has been 
rather overdone. They have fallen into the evil of ‘ pre- 
maturity,” as I have ventured to name it. (I shall speak 
of this evillater.) A manual training high school scarce- 
ly existsin Paris. The famous and very succ:ssful school 
on the Boulevard de Villette is a trade school, with a very 
inadequate course of drawing and academic work when 
compared with an American manual training school. 

Germany is full of trade schools, and there is a decided 
tendency to broaden and enrich the general culture to be 
gained in them ; but there, as in all the rest of Kurope, it 
is almost impossible to regard the question of occupation 
as an open one when a boy has reached the age of fifteen. 

It is generally settled whether he is to learn a trade or 
not; whether he is to have a literary, or scientific, or artis- 
tic training ; and his school education, if it extend so far, 
is directed accordingly. To most Kuropeans an Ameri- 
can manual training school, in which about equal atten- 
tion is given to literature, science, drawing and tool work, 
is acontinual surprise. ‘* What in the world do these boys 
want of Latin ?”’ asks one. ‘‘ Why do you teach joinery and 
steel forging to the same boy?” asks auother. ** Is there any 
connection between the ‘Courtship of Miles Standish’ or 
Kingsley’s Greek ‘ Heroes’ and the winding of a dynamo ?” 
queriesa third. When Lord Coleridge visited my school 
some years ago he was greatly puzzled. He said he had no 
such training when he studied Latin in one of the best 
English schools. He could not quite see what we were 
aiming at. However, England is making marvelous prog- 
ress in the right direction, and real manual training is get- 
ting a foothold in London, Manchester, Sheflield and other 
centers, ‘The fact that educational critics in England, 
after a survey of the whole field of German, Swedish and 
American methods pronounce in favor of the American, 
ought to give home educators more confidence in home 
products. 

Reports from Canada and Australia indicate a high de- 
gree of interest and excellent work in the new direction. 
I wish I could say the same for Mexico and the Republics 
of South America; but I am not informed of what, if any- 
thing, is doing there to adapt secondary education to the 
demands of today. When President Diaz visited my 
school, some years ago, he was deeply interested and asked 
for full information; but he is doubtless too busy with 
other cares to see to the introduction of manual training, 
tho Mexico appears to be an excellent field for it. 

Sweden appears to have developed her Sloyd work with 
great enthusiasm and success; and I regard Dr. Salomon 
as worthy of his fame. Sloyd is substantially the same as 
manual training, tho on somewhat narrow lines, Its pe- 
culiar features are to be discussed elsewhere, so I shall 
pass them here. 

As a means for securing mental growth, it is evident 
that manual training is as important for girls as for boys, 
tho itis possible that its economic value is less pronounced. 
The thinking of girls should be as vigorous and clear and 
logical as that of boys. ‘They should be equally dissatisfied 
with meaningless words and unintelligible processes, and 
equally hungry for a judicious knowledge of affairs. The 
responsibilities of women are great in many fields, and 
they must be fitted to bear them. There may be some dif- 
ficulties in arranging the curriculum of a manual training 
school for girls ; but I suspect that most of them have been 
successfully met at Toledo, Drexel Institute, Pratt Insti- 
tute, or in high schools Kast and West. In the lower 
grades there should, of course, be no distinction in the 
manual work given boys and girls. 

Undoubtedly, manual training is exposed to many dan- 
gers, some of which it may be well to point out: 

1. It is liable to be overvalued. Because it is good, some 
will think it is the only good. 

2. It is in danger of being cramped and narrowed by 
efforts at construction, particularly of what are thought 
to be useful articles, I shall discuss this point in a subse- 
quent session. 

3. There is danger that manual training will be treated 
as a mere preliminary to art training. I do not regard 
this danger as veryserious. We are not likely to be too 
well grounded in the foundation principles of art. Man- 
ual training necessarily includes something of art, but it 
includes a great deal more. Finally, there is the great 
danger of prematurity. 

The achievements of manual training involve the whole 
question of educational and social progress. The value of 
a tree consists in the fruit it bears, not in worthless 
growth. 

Whether moral or intellectual or economic, the fruit is 
to be found in the lives and characters of those who have 
enjoyed its benefits. To them I refer in every land with 
entire confidence. 

PerhapS its greatest achievement is the redemption of the 
slow, or as he is called, dull boy. To him manual training 
has opened the doors of a new heaven and a new 
earth. Glibness of speech, a quick memory for words, and 
a fondness for rhetoric are no longer the sole evidences of 
culture, nor the only source of power. When the whole 
boy is subject to discipline, every one finds his point of 
contact and his road to salvation. 

The outlook is hopeful. With the general adoption of 
manual training, education becomes more rational, more 
valuable and more thorough. Universal education will be 
a reality and not a mere ideal. We shall hear no more of 
illiterates and early withdrawals from school, for all will 








go on through the high school or academy, manual train- 
ing or otherwise. I say, “or otherwise’; for we shall of 
course maintain our existing courses of study so long as 
there is a demand for them. 

The cost of public education will, of couse, be greatly in- 
creased. Let no one deceive himself on this point. Man- 
ual training will prove very expensive. When ten times 
as many boys atteud high schools as now school taxes will 
be high; but no one will object. What taxpayers object 
to is not the use of school money but its waste. 

Hence the grand outcome will be social progress, in- 
dustrial success, culture in all the arts aud refinements of 
life. As Mrs. French-Sheldon says of the natives of Africa, 
that it is useless to talk about religion and culture before 
they have learned how to become decent and comfortable 
through industrial training, but that refinement and mo- 
rality are an easy and natural afteryrowth ; so with better 
education, better living aud better homes, will come art 
and literature andall that embellishes and beautifies life. 
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THE FASHIONABLE MONOSYLLABLE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 





A Goop deal of what is now called ‘ vigor” in modern 
writing can be @raced to an adroit use of the mouvsyllable. 
Undoubtedly, we owe this new taste and cult to the grow- 
ing fondness for French literary models, tho ‘Tennyson 
long ago hinted of its coming by his deft and choice em- 
ployment of one-syllabled words in such poems as “ ‘The 
Idylls of the King.”’ Here the avoidance of Latiuity pro- 
duced an exquisite effect, since 'ennyson’s aim was to 
clothe his work with a medieval atmosphere, and for that 
purpose pure Saxou was above all things requisite. It 
may be added that the purity of the Saxon is all the sweeter 
and more wholesome because he has contrived to divest it 
of affected archaisms—a fault which too many of the 
writers who followed him have not been studious at avoid- 
ing. 

Kspecially in the fiction of to-day (whether novel or 
short story) do we find this terseness predominant. Now, 
terseness is well, just as elegance is well, tho neither 
should be secured at too great a cost. A good deal of care- 
ful attention to the subject of my native tongue has con- 
vinced me that it is decidedly weak in monosyllables, A 
“strong ”’ style,in a certain sense, may result from their per- 
sistent use, but it is apt to be a somewhat colorless style, 
One curious fact has also struck me: most of the writers 
who either cultivate this repressed mode ot delivering their 
ideas or find it a natural vehicle for such delivery, are 
marked by the decided brevity of their compositions, ‘This, I 
have sometimes thought,is a lucky state of things for them, 
since it would be a hard task to give the world any sustained 
literary etfort full of short words without also having it 
full of repetitions. The truth is, monosyllables are com- 
paratively scarce in English. The language is one almost 
of polysyllabic redundancy, as it new exists ; and this may 
possibly be a principal reason why the work of our 
tyros will so often run to bombast. 
schooled writers are apt to 
cause there are so many 
to make the selection. 


Nearly all 
“large be- 

them from which 
In French it is quite otherwise, 
What we call ‘‘ simplicity” of style is far easier there than 
with us, ‘l’o imitate Guy de Maupassant, in his laconic 
and restrained sentences, would cost more effort than it 
probably cost this author himself to write as he has so 
often done. The genius of a language decides its poten- 
tialities of expression ; and after mature cousideration the 
soundest critics must admit that the genius of our language 
is least rich in its powers of succinct epigram. Latinity has 
entered it as an enormous factor, and without the ampli- 
tudes of Latinity it is apt to be shorn of its best resources, 


un- 
select 
more of 


words,”’ 


To some writers a kind of homespun economy in phrasing 
seems to come naturally. This is notable in tale-tellers 
who usually deal with the so-called lower or middle classes 
—with their humbler deeds, hopes and aims; with their 
homelier surroundings of locality and garb. Like the 
Dutch and Flemish painters of domestic interiors, they 
need less bold outlines and graver coloring. Ihave found 
this quieter method very distinctive in the charming tales 
of Miss Wilkins, whose characters are always of the sober, 
rural sort. KEven when Miss Wilkins is 
(and she is often very strongly the necessities 
of her subject-matter call for modes of treatment which 
are the direct reverse of heroic. With Mr. Howells it is 
usually much the same, He made his fame as a writer by 
an extraordinary manipulation of the ordinary, and now, 
while he still holds it with secure tenure, he seems to find 
his best wraces and felicities through the aid of the mono- 
syllable, or of words that are closely akin to it. Yet Mr. 
Howells will often introduce Latinity with very telling con- 
sequences. If 1 am not mistaken, his tendency toward anal- 
ysis forces upon him, now and then, the taking of polysyl- 
lables into bis service. Dealing, as he frequently loves to 
deal, with the subtler lights and shades of buman motive 
and character, he perhaps finds our monosyllabic vocabu- 
lary too limited for the conveyance of profound and compli- 
cated thoughts. But, when all is said, there are few living 
writers of Knglish who produce finer pictures of life with 
a slighter apparent use of pigments. It 
deal of art to be able to do this: 


dramatic 
80), 


means a great 
and that he is 


able to impress us equally by his reserve and his 
power indicates that his gift is at once unusual and 
precious. With Mr. Henry James the battle is quite the 


other way. Mr. James, a consummate master of expres- 
sion, is rarely ‘“‘simple’”’ in his utterances. He has no dis- 
dain for the polysyllable; he often employs it with posi- 
tive daring. One asks one’s self, sometimes, if there is any 
full-sounding word (among those permissible to the novel- 
ist) which Mr. James, in the course of his copious story- 
writings, has failed to press into the ranks of his redoubt- 
able verbal army. He is not at all a foe of the fashionable 


monosyllable ; but the push and sweep of his ideas rather 
Latinity isin a way native 
His 


comprehend than cultivate it. 
to his style, a beautiful and pregnant one at its best. 
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flute has many stops, and the music that he plays from it 
bursts the bounds of all decorous restriction. It is often 
amazing to me that a writer whose faculty draws upon 
such large funds of epithet should have for years continued 
to preserve aliterary posture soentirely distinguished and 
so exempt from the least charge of hyperbole and extrava- 
gance, 

Other prose writers of our time have interested me when 
measured by these standards of liberty or restraint. Mr. 
Stockton seems careless of the monosyllable, or its dissyl- 
labic cousin. He writes without color, tho not at all col- 
orlessly, and achieves his ends with a gentle deliberateness 
that has in it a reminder of Trollope, now and then, yet 
escapes that tautology which became in Trollope a vice 
rather than acharm. But Mr. Stockton is above all things 
a humorist, and he who writes humor must beware lest 
his fun shine opaquely through a style that is too ornate. 
And, strange tho it may seem, a style excessively ornate 
can coexist, in English, with hot enmity of the adjective 
and fierce vendetta against all other florid forms. Valu- 
ing my life, and conscious of its brevity, I will refrain 
from specific mention of certain “ gray” and “ self-con- 
trolled” writers whose pages reveal scarcely anything else 
than their contempt of the polysyllable and their desire so 
to clip English of all its graceful branchwork that it re- 
sembles with them the precision of thrifty cabbage rows. 
But the attempt to appear artless and unstudied here be- 
trays itself. There is a dangerous asceticism in too devout 
worship of the monosyllable. Extremes touch, and what 
one gainsin repose and placidity one loses in spontaneity and 
rhythm. Mr. H. H. Boyesen handles the language with 
so much ease and pliancy that we almost deem ourselves 
impertinent in recollecting that it was originally not his 
own. We feel that he must in a measure have for- 
gotten his own to write in ours with so native a 
poise and lilt. Mr. Richard Harding Davis writes 
with great ease and charm of idiom, tho, in spite 
of his astonishing talents as a weaver of short stories, 
we sometimes wish that his really classic little mas- 
terpieces were a trifle less flawed by fondness for ver- 
nacular. It is easy tosee why Mr. Davis is now and then 
slightly too brusque and colloquial ; but when he flings 
such fine gold dust in our eyes it is annoying to feel that 
we perceive any of his processes instead of merely enjoying 
them with a sort of confiding and enchanted blindness, 
He isa writer who need not fear to err on the side of arti- 
ficiality. He does so much more than daintily cherish 
the monosyllable, he has so much refreshing inevitableness 
in his drama, and such an authentic appeal in his pathos, 
that occasionally we wish he would write for us a little 
more as if he realized that he were writing and not talking. 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger is dowered with excellent dis- 
criminative judgment in her choice of words, and steers 
very safely between efflorescence and barrenness. In cer- 
tain passages of her work the nameless charm of ‘ atmos- 
phere” exists. You somebow fancy that she has not 
“tried” at all, but has written with a running pen, and 
you envy her that she should have proved so touching and 
captivating without having seemed to ‘‘try.’”? Nothing in 
fiction is more delightful than this kind of equipment, and 
among the few that possess it women are notably foremost. 
Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler possesses it in marked degree, 
tho she is given to occasional luxuries of mood and meta- 
phor that are calculated to stir the spleen of wicked crit- 
ics and nerve the bravado of incompete nt ones. But Mrs. 
Chanler nearly always uses language with the lovely sort 
of prodigality that true genius can alone afford, whenever 
it pleases her to be a shade reckless in the way of her rhet- 
oric. At other times no one can write more bitingly and 
pungently than she, and no one can wring from the stac- 
cato of the monosyllable a keener and fresher cadence, 

It is remarkable how quickly the English language be- 
comes polysyllabic the moment it is made to deal with 
weighty and serious subjects. I except, of course, scien- 
tific subjects, for these clearly demand Greek and Latin 
derivatives in their discussion. But the historians, from 
Gibbon to Greene, from Grote to Froude, have always 
found imperative the preferment of generous and resonant 
diction. This, I should say, is because in such works the 
full capacities of English are taxed, and all others have 
become inadequate. Delicate etching and sketching no 
longer avail. Painting in oil is now needed, and vigorous 
strokes, as well, from a rich-charged brush. Macaulay, 
who concerned himself in prose solely with history and 
criticism, has been accused of pompous extravagance. But, 
after all, with what a sonorous dignity do his periods roll! 
He was a lover of the polysyllable and knew how to make 
it almost thunder from his text. If he ‘‘drove a substan- 
tive and pair,’ he certainly showed yreat skill as a whip. 
Beyond doubt there is no more splendid piece of Eng- 
lish prose to ‘be found anywhere than his descrip- 
tion of the Society of Jesuits in hisyreat History. Still, 
many other passages throughout his writings are equal to 
that, in eloquence, in firmness of handling, and in melo- 
dious collocation. This marvelous author still holds his 
own with new appreciative generations, and perhaps he 
bas never been underestimated save by a handful of cavil- 
ling dilettanti. And yet of Macaulay it might be said 
that he was a very prince of the polysyllable. Nearly the 
same is true of Prescott, whose ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico” 
may be partly fiction, but which is glorious literature, 
nevertheless. Motley, too, hoisted large breadths of can- 
vas and sailed them with surpassing skill. Mr. Huxley, a 
writer so admirably literary when he is not altogether sci- 
entific, is not at all marked by a composite and over-cau- 
tious style, but chooses words rather for the surety and 
aptness of their meaning than for any traits in them of 
their laconism and crispness. 

When all has been said, it might serve us to consider 
that perhaps the monosyllable is just now a little too much 
in vogue. ‘“‘Johnsonianism’’ can, of course, never take 
the town again—or the country, either. But a sane mid- 
dle course is always preferable, be it in literature, politics, 
or the preparation of a savory salad. And regarding lit- 
erature, would it be blamable to wish that no such influ- 





ence as that of “fashion” might exist? Such a longing, 
however, would, no doubt, condemn itself through its own 
Utopianism. But in any case there always remains this 
consolation : literary fashions, like bad resolutions, have 
the saving grace of mutability. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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REASONS WHY. 
FROM EASTERN FOLKLORE. 


BY LUCY M. S. GARNETT, 
AUTHOR OF ** WOMEN IN TURKEY.” 





THE folklore of the people of Turkey, both Christian and 
Moslem, is particularly rich in legends connected with 
biblical events and personages. As, however, these Orien- 
tal legends often contain allusions to incidents unfamiliar 
to Western readers, a few preliminary words of comment 
and explanation may not be superfluous. In the first place, 
I would remark that Christ, as God the Son, has in popular 
belief, to a great extent usurped the place of Jehovah, or 
God the Father, in the same way as, among the Egyptians 
about the ninth century P.Cc., the worship of Horus and 
his mother Isis superseded that of ‘‘ Our Father Osiris.” 
Secondly, Satan is, in many of these legends, very curious- 
ly associated with the Deity in the work of creation. 
Among the creatures attributed to him are the wolf, the 
goat, the hare and the serpent. Thirdly, the David and 
Solomon who figure so largely in Eastern mythical stories 
are, respectively, reminiscences, not of the second and 
third kings of the Israelities, but of the Babylonian 
deities Dodo or Dod, and the ‘ King of the Gods,’”’ the wise 
Ea, one of whose names was Sallimanu. In Turkish folk- 
tale the divine attributes of ‘Saint David” are, strangely 
enough, bestowed upon the Jewish king, who is, neverthe- 
less, credited with all the mundane actions, both good and 
evil, described in the biblical narrative. Like Solomon, he 
is held to have understood the languages of birds and 
beasts, and was often called upon to judge between them 
and man, 

WHY DOGS CHASE CATS, AND CATS MICE, 
(Greek.) 

Once upon a time the Dogs had a lawsuit, and, because 
they were of roving habits, they gave their documents into 
the keeping of the Cats, who were stay-at-homes. The 
Cats placed the papers in a cupboard for safety ; but the 
Mice found them out, and goawed them to bits. Conse- 
quently, whenever Dogs see Cats, they chase them, because 
they destroyed their documents, and the Cats, in their 
turn, hunt the Mice, because they ate the papers, and thus 
made enmity between the Dogs and themselves. 

WHY PORK IS FORBIDDEN TO MOSLEMS, 


(Albanian.) 


One day, says the story, the Prophet Mohammed went 
out foraging in company witha Christian. Finding noth- 
ing else to lay hands upon, the pair stole a sow, which, 
having killed, they proceeded to divide by drawing lots 
for the various portions. As luck would have it, the head, 
ribs and best parts generally fell to the share of the Chris- 
tian, while the Prophet received as his portion only the 
tail and the trotters. Dissatisfied with his share of the plun- 
der, Mohammed proclaimed the pig an unclean animal, 
and forbade his followers to partake of it thenceforward. 

WHY A CAT ALWAYS FALLS ON HER FEET, 
(Turkisk.) 

The Prophet Mohammed, having one day walked far into 
the desert, and being overcome with fatigue, fell asleep. 
A great Serpenat—may this +on of Satan be accursed !—came 
out of the bushes, and approached the messenger of Allah 
—whose name be glorified! ‘The Serpent was on the 
point of biting the Prophet, when a Cat, who happened to 
be passing, fell upon the reptile, and after a severe strug- 
gle killedit. The hissing of the expiring monster awoke 
the servant of the All-Merciful, who immediately under- 
stood from what danger the Cat had saved him. 

“Come hither, O Cat!’ said he. 

The Cat approached, and Mohammed stroked her three 
times ; and three times he blessed her saying: 

‘‘In return for the service thou hast rendered me, thou 
shalt be henceforward invincible in combat, and nothing 
shall be able to turn thee on thy back. Go, thou art 
thrice blessed !”’ 

It is in consequence of this benediction that a Cat always 
alights on her feet from whatever hight she may fall. 

WHY DOGS SNIFF AT ONE ANOTHER WHEN THEY MEET. 

(Greek.) 

Once upon a time, the Dogs, seeipg that they were 
“dying,” as the saying is, ‘‘ like dogs,’’ without a doctor, 
resolved to make up a sum of money, and send one of their 
number to the land of the Franks to study medicine, and 
so cure them when they were ill. The Dog they chose for 
this purpose—just as if he had been a man !—took the 
money, but finding himself very comfortable in the land 
of the Franks, did not return to doctor his brethren. From 
that time the rest of the Dogs have been on the lookout for 
him ; and when two dogs meet, the one sniffs at the other 
to find out if, perchance, he smells of drugs, and give 
him the punishment he deserves. 

HOW THE SWALLOW’S TAIL CAME TO BE FORKED, AND WHY 
MEN NEVER KILL HER. 
(Circussian.) 

A long, long time ago, Solomon, the son of David, reign- 
ed over all created things. This wise and powerful mon- 
arch understood all the languages of men, the cries of 
beasts, the hiss of reptiles, the notes of birds, the speech of 
the lofty trees, and the soft murmur of the flowers. Solo- 
mon had assigned to each creature his proper food. To 


some he had given the flesh of the weaker animals; to 


others the herbs of the field, or the fruits which ripen on 
tree orshrub. To the Serpent the son of David had said; 
‘Thou shalt be nourished with the blood of man.”’ 

And so the Serpent, hidden in the grass, watched for the 





approach of Man, and sprang upon bim in order to drain 
his blood. The unhappy mortals murmured so loudly at 
this that the sound reached the ears of Solomon, who said 
to Man: : 

‘Why dost thou complain ?” 

‘Sire, the Serpent lives on our blood ; our race will soon 
disappear !”” 

‘Go, I will bear in mind thy prayer,” replied the son of 
David. 

Solomon reflected long. and finally he summoned al] 
living creatures to assemble in the midst of a great plain, 
The Lion, the Tiger, the Wolf, the Horse, the Elephant, the 
Eagle, the Vulture, and thousands and thousands of other 
animals came at his bidding. Solomon sat on his throne 
and said : 

‘‘T have called you here together to hear your com- 
plaints. Speak !’’ 

Man approached the throne, made his obeisance, and 
said : 

“Sire, [ask that the Serpent may be assigned some other 
animal for his food.”’ 

“And why ?” 

‘* Because I am the First of Beings.”’ 

At this the other animals began to protest ; some roared, 
others growled, yelped, screamed, or howled. 

‘Be silent!’ commanded Solomon. ‘‘ Let the Mosquito, 
the smallest of all creatures, find out which animal in all 
creation has the most delicate blood. Whosesoever it 
may be, even to that of Man, 1 swear to give it to the Ser- 
pent. A year from to-day we will meet again in this place 
to hear the decision of the Mosquito.” 

The animals dispersed, and during the twelve months 
the little insect visited them all, and tasted their blood. 
As the Mosquito was on his way to join the assembly of 
King Solomon, he met the Swallow. 

“ Good-day, Swallow,” said he. 

“Thou art well met, friend Mosquito, whither fliest thou 
so swiftly?” 

“To the assembly of the Animals.” 

‘Of course, I had forgotten the mission with which our 
great King charged you. Well, now, whose blood is most 
delicate ?”’ 

“That of Man.” 

“That of ?’— 

The Mosquito was about to repeat the word, when the 
Swallow, as soon as he opened his mouth, tore out his 
tongue. The Mosquito, furious with pain, continued his 
flight, closely followed by the Swallow ; and they arrived 
together before King Solomon. 

** Well,” said the Son of David, “ Hast thou tasted the 
blood of every animal ?” 

The insect made a sign in the affirmative. 

‘‘Which then is the most delicate ?”’ 

Great was the embarrasment of the Mosquito, who, now 
that the Swallow had torn out his tongue, could not reply. 

** Ksss—ksssss—kessssss !’’ he buzzed. 

““Whrut sayest thou ?” 

‘** Ksss—ksssss—ksssssss !”? again buzzed the Mosquito, in 
a frenzy. 

Solomon was much puzzled until the Swallow presented 
herself before the throne. 

“Sire,” said she, ‘‘ the Mosquito appears to have become 
suddenly dumb; but on the road hither he confided to me 
the result of his year’s investigations.” 

“Speak, Swallow !” commanded the King. 

‘“*The Frog is the animal whose blood has the most ex- 
quisite flavor, so the Mosquito said. Is it not so, friend 
Mosquito ?”? continued the Swallow. 

‘* Ksss—ksssss—ksssssss !’’ buzzed the insect. 

**Tt is well,” said Solomon. ‘‘ Henceforward the Serpent 
will feed on the blood of the Frog ; man can now live in 
peace.” And the King dismissed the assembly. 

But the Serpent was not at all pleased with this decision; 
and as the Swallow passed him, chuckling at the success 
of her ruse, he darted out upon her. She, however, gave 
him asmart blow with her wings, and he succeeded only 
in seizing her by the middle of her tail, which he tore 
asunder. Since that time the swallow’s tail has been 
forked, and the Serpent has had to content himself with 
the blood of the Frog. 

And this is why Man never kills the Swallow, but gives 
her a shelter under the eaves of his house, and looks upon 
her presence at his hearth as a happy presage. 


WHY THE HOUND HUNTS THE HARE. 
(Greek.) 

Christ and Satan being together one day, Satan said to 
Christ : 

‘‘Thave made a creature which nothing can overtake.” 

‘* Let me see what thou hast made,” said Christ. 

Then Satan produced from under his cloak a Hare, 
which ran swiftly away. The next day Christ said to 
Satan: 

* Produce the thing which thou hast created.” 

When Satan produced it, Christ created the Hound, and 
it caught the Hare. Satan was much put out because 
Christ had made a better thing than he; and he gathers 
together the Hares every night, and sets them to work in 
his fields ; and those who refuse to go he leaves to them- 
selves, and the Hounds catch them, and kill them. 

WHY GOATS HAVE SCARS ON THEIR KNEES, 
(Greek.) 

When Satan created the Goats, he could not joint their 
legs, and because they were not able to lie down, they all 
died. One day he pointed them out to Christ, and said: 

‘‘T have created an animal, but I cannot make it sit 
down ; and it dies.” 

Then Christ took out his seal, and sealed the Goats on 
their knees, and immediately they were able to bend them 


| And this is why Goats have scars on the knees of their 


forelegs. 
WHY THE TAME GOOSE CANNOT FLY. 


(Armenian.) 
Once upon a time two Geese agreed to take a long jour- 
ney together. On the eve of their departure, one said to 
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the other, ‘‘ Mind, you are ready, my friend, for inshallah 
(if God will), I shall set out at sunrise to-morrow.” 

“And so will I, inshallah or not,” replied the other. 

Next morning the pious Goose, having eaten his break- 
fast and queached his thirst in the waters of the stream, 
rose lightly on the wing and flew to a distant land. The 
impious Goose, however, found himself unable to spread 
his wings and, after many vain attempts to fly, was caught 
and carried home by a fowler, who had observed his move- 
ments. And ever since then the tame Goose has lost the 
use of his wings because he would not say inshallah, 
while the pious wild Goose still enjoys his osiginal free- 
dom. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BRYANT AND 
EMERSON. 


BY GEORGE STEWART, D.C.L. 
EpDITOR OF “THE QUEBEC CHRONICLE.” 





It was my privilege and happiness to meet Mr. Bryant 
in the early seventies, I had, almost from boyhood, been 
a warm admirer of his poetry, and loved it for its rare fidel- 
ity to nature and to truth. We were together scarcely 
more than an hour and a half, but from that day until 
shortly before his death, we continued, at intervals, to 
exchange letters, periodicals and books. The other day, 
in looking over a bundle of papers from his hand, I found a 
letter, which ought not, perhaps, to be kept longer from 
the public eye, since it tells the story of the origin of sev- 
eral of his better-known poems, and gives a brief insight 
into his career and methods. It has never been put into 
type, and appears now for the first time. In May, 1877, I 
had sent the poeta magazine article of mine on Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and wishing to know something about 
the way in which two or three poems of his owna—which 
had impressed me deeply—had come to be written, I put 
the question before him. In a few days’ time came back 

long and interesting and thorcughly characteristic 
letter, written in that clear and legible hand so familiar 
to all his correspondents : 
Rostyn, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., June 4th, 1877. 

Dear Sir :—1 have your note with the periodical containing 
what you have said of the literary merits of Dr. Holmes. You 
have not commended him beyond his deserts. For my part, it 
seems to me that in the way of playful,and at the same time, 
graceful humor, we have scarce anything so fine in English since 
Addison. 


As to the inquiries you make concerning myself, [can tell you | 


scarce anything that seems likely to interest the public. You 
will find most of the principal incidents of my literary life related 
in Allibone’s ** Dictionary of Au hors,” and in Duyckinck’s ** Cy- 
clopedia of Am erican Literature.” 
I began to write verses early, composing them at eight or nine 
yearsofage. At thirteen I published a pamphlet in verse, of 
which a second edition came out the next year. I wrote the 
poem entitled ** Thanatopsis,” all but the introductory lines and 
the conclusion, in my eighteenth year. The poem entitled “Toa 
Waterfowl” was written in my twenty-first year. It was sug- 
gested by seeing a waterfowl flying nurthward in a sky crimson 
with the setting sun. I was then a student at law, about to be 
admitted to the bar and quite uncertain where I should fix my 
abode. It was first printed inthe North American Review in 1818, 
The poem entitled ‘Green River” was written somewhere about 
1820,and in 1821 published in Richard H. Dana's **Idleman,” when | 
lived near the Green River in Great Barrington,Mass. While there 
I wrote, between 1816 and 1825, the ** Forest Hymn” and more than 
twenty other poems, which appearedin the Boston Literary Ga- 
zette,a periodical issued twice a month. I went to New York in 1825 
and was immediately concerned in editing The New York Review 
for which I wrote the ** Song of Pitcairn’s Island,” ** The Skies,” 
“The Hymn to Death,” * The Death of the Flowers,” ** To the 
New Moon,” and one or two others. The New York Review in 
1426 and 1827 being united with another periodical became The 
United States Review, and I wrote for it * The Damsel of Peru,” 
“The African Chief,” “Spring in Town” and several other 
poems. In New York I took some pains to acquire the Spanish 
language, and several of the peems contributed were translations 
from the Spanish. ‘The Future Life,” ‘The Life that is” and 
“October, 1866” are poems addressed to the same person—the 
latter after her death. The poems entitled * Sella” and “ The 
Little People of the Snow ” and many others were not written for 
any periodical, but composed as I was moved to write by the im- 
pulse of the moment, and kept by me in manuscript for some 
time. In 1865 1 began to translate the Iliad of Homer, and fin- 
ished the work together with the translation of the Odyssey in 
December, 1871. The last edition of my poems contained * The 
Flood of Years,” which was written nearly a year since. The 
thought had been for some time in my mind, and at last I took it 
up and made a poem of it. 
I am, sir, very faithfully yours, Wet: Masane. 

GEORGE STEWART, Esq. 

It need not be stated here that ‘‘ Thanatopsis” and ‘“ The 
Waterfowl ” are the most famous poems of the author, 
and the ones which his admirers “ will not willingly let 
die.” Matthew Arnold regarded the last-named poem as 
one of the greatest and subtlest of our time; and yet it 
was written by a young man who had just arrived at man- 
hood’s estate, and * Thanatopsis” was the work of a youth 
of eighteen, 

In the January number of Belford’s Magazine (1877) I 
printed an article on the writings of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, in which I fear, possibly because I may have been mis- 
tnformed, I said some unjust things about Henry David 
Thoreau, The editor sent a copy of the publication to the 
Concord seer, and Mr. Emerson, presuming that it had 
been mailed by me, sent by an early post the following let- 
ter to my address, It is interesting rcading from the fact 
that it places on record Mr. Emerson’s opinion of his friend 
and co-worker, the hermit and naturalist of Walden Pond: 

**CONCORD, MASS., January 22d, 1877. 

.” Dear Sir :—I have to thank you for for the very friendly no- 
tice of myself which I find in Belford’s Monthly Magazine, which 
I ought to have acknowledged some days ago. The tone of it is 
courtly and kind, and suggests that the writer is no stranger to 
Boston and its scholars. In one or two hints he seems to me to 
have been misinformed. The only pain he gives me is in his esti- 
mate of Thoreau, whom he underrates. Thorean was a superior 


prise at the range of his topics and the novelty and depth of his 
thought. A man of large reading and quick perception, of great 
practical courage and ability, who grew greater every day, and, 
had his short life been prolonged, would have found few equals 
to the power and wealth of his mind. By the death, recently, in 
Bangor, Me., of his sister, Miss Sophia Thoreau, his manuscripts 
(which fill a large trunk) have been bequeathed to H. G, O. Blake, 
Esq., of Worcester, Mass., one of his best friends, and who, I 
doubt not, will devote himself to the care and the publication of 
some of these treasures. 
“When your journeys lead you to Boston it would give me 
pleasure to have a card from you of your address. 

“With kind regards, R, W. EMERSON. 
“Mr, GEORGE STEWART,” 


As all readers and appreciators of Thoreau know, Mr. 
Blake has published four delightful volumes from the 
manuscripts found in the trunk, as stated by Mr. Emerson. 
These are named after the four seasons of the year. Many 
papers, I hear, still remain unpublished, About these, 
however, Mr. Blake will use his judgment. The fame of 
Thoreau seems to be growing, and there is an eager de- 
sire among all who have a regard for his writings to pos- 
sess themselves-of every line that he wrote. 


Sine Arts. 


CERAMIC DECORATION AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 








BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 


THE Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building is the 
largest on the Exposition grounds. This generous home 
of the liberal arts is most beautiful for situation. The 
best work of the world, the glory and honor of the na- 
tions is gathered together in this pillared palace. Two 
broad aisles run through the length and breadth of the 
building, forming across. Near the Clock Tower in the 
center, where the two aisles cross each other, the four 
great nations, Great Britain, the United States, France 
‘and Germany meet together. Great Britain occupies the 
northwest corner, and here are grouped England’s most 
important ceramic exhibits, 

The Royal Worcester, the oldest porcelain works in Eng- 
land, founded in 1751, stands on the corner nearest the 
Clock Tower. ‘The prevailing tint here is ivory-white and 
brown, with much gold, in strong contrast to the highly 
colored red, blue and gold of the old Royal Worcester. 
This pale ivory coloring, found in many of the best houses 
and weakly copied by amateurs on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, seems made to accommodate the modern fashion for 
white and gold rooms. Hereis an elaborate vase valued at 
six thousand dollars. There are other vases with French 
flower and others with Oriental decorations. Near by are 
Greek-shaped vases, ivory and brown, carved in open-work 
designs, adorned with incrusted gold and color ornament. 
Sometimes the handles are of a pale pink coral color, very 
exquisite against a background of cream white velvet. 
The colors are all soft; deep blue gray with raised enamel 
pearls, pink andivory, cream and brown with gold. Tables 
are elaborately set. One is decked with pink and gold 
with high compotes, and another has a strip of blue velvet 
stretched over the middle with an ivory and brown porce- 
lain fence to separate the blue velvet from the white dam- 
ask, There are porcelain boys hanging on the gates; the 
whole a softly colored but childish table decoration, The 
china plates placed upon this table are exquisitely and 
laboriously decorated. 

Close at hand are the exhibits of the Coalport China 
Company and the Moore Brothers. Here we find more 
color and less gold. The decoration is more like the Dres- 
den or Berlin work. There are some large vases, with nat- 
uralistic flower decoration, and here are plates with open- 
work borders and scattered flowers, Others are of a deep, 
rich blue color, bordered with raised gold in beautiful and 
intricate tracery, while pink and green with gold is an- 
other coloring. Birds also are painted accurately, with 
elaborate gold work for the border. Both of these firms 
exhibit careful,laborious work. The Moore Brothers exhibit 
some specimens of pdte-sur-pdte; but this work is done 
more extensively by A. B. Daniels & Sons, who have made 
a specialty of this decoration. Pdte-sur-pdte is the appli- 
cation to the vase, before firing, of thin layers of liquid 
white china clay. This is opaque when put upon the vase, 
and great skill is required to use the material with deli- 
cacy. M. Solon is unrivaled in this work, and a choice ex- 
hibition of his vases is given by the firm. We see here a 
reproduction of the famous Jubilee vase given to Queen 
Victoria by Messrs. Minton, in 1887. This is the largest 
of the pdte-sur-pdte vases. The design represents nymphs 
bound to the rock of wisdom, while cupids are unfettering 
the captives and destroying the goddess’s emblems, 
What crowd of girls freed from boarding school flung this 
fanciful conceit into the artist’s brain? Another vase rep- 
resents the landing of Cupid’s crew. Semi-transparent, 
saucy baby-loves run riot in M. Solon’s designs. Two tall, 
Greek-shaped, cameo-colored vases are specially attractive. 
M. Solon’s conceits are as dainty as his manipulation of 
the fine clay. 

A little’ behind the others is a small, delightful collec- 
tion of terra-cotta, by the Arup Brothers. The clay for 
this work is brought from Copenhagen, and the work is 
done by the Arup Brothers in London. Part of this work 
is in raised relief on medallions and small panels, like the 
choicer pieces of Wedgwood. ‘The larger pieces are stat- 
uets and figurines, reproductions of well-known works of 
art. Some of these statuets are very beautiful, and the 
white ticket ‘“‘ Sold,” placed by them, shows the popular ap- 
proval of these modest works of art. Qne or two smaller 
pieces are modeled in cream-color on heliotrope, a con- 
cession to the popular fashion for this color. 

The largest, the richest in color, and most original Brit- 








#enius. J read his hooks and manuscripts always with new sur- 





pavilion in which this exhibit is made is painted a light 
olive, and the center room is draped with red, and the two 
outer rooms with deep green. These colors form a fine 
background for the warm, rich colors of the Doulton 
ware. Inthe center room isa frieze, giving a history of 
pottery painting. One of the outside rooms is devoted to 
the Burslem and the other two rooms to the Lambeth ex- 
hibits. This firm has, besides the exhibit in the Liberal 
Arts Building, two large terra-cotta panels by Mr. George 
Tinworth in the vestibule of the Fine Arts Building, 
and a_ terra-cotta group ‘ America,’ from the Al- 
bert Memorial, in front, and a drinking fountain in 
salt-glazed Doulton ware at the rear of the British 
Building on the lake front. Tho everything, from a drain- 
pipe to the finest porcelain, is made by the firm, this must 
be especially considered as an art exhibit. The latest de- 
velopment is the hard glaze, ivory-tinted, Crown Lambeth 
ware, with soft-culored underglaze decoration, and often 
with gold and some overglaze color. The tint resembles 
the ivory Worcester ware. Doulton ware is, inthe main, a 
stone ware with a salt glaze requiring only one firing. The 
modeling, carving, etching and coloring is done on the soft 
clay, and the glaze, fusing under the intense heat, gives 
the colors a rich and subdued harmony. This is made au 
art-ware by the employment of good artists. An art 
school is established at Lambeth for the training of young 
women. In the Doulton showrooms work is usually signed 
and credit given to the different artists. In this collection 
we find on the finer vases and panels names of more than 
a dozen different artists. Mr. Tinworth’s modeling is seen 
well in his ‘ History-of-England” vase, representing 
twenty kings, queens and historic groups. A Doulton 
ware ewer, six feet tall, of graceful shape and soft color,was 
modeled by Mr. Mark V. Marshall. Here are etchings bold- 
ly done by the well-known Misses Barlow. The great Crown 
Lambeth “ Andromeda” and “ Ariadne” vases were paint- 
ed by Mr. John Eyre. Thereis good floral decoration done 
by Miss Florence and Miss Isabel Lewis. Miss F. Lewis 
published some years ago an unusually good book on china 
decoration. The honest art work shown here in every 
piece, from a pepper-pot to a loving-cup, make this Doul- 
ton ware attractive to all art lovers. 

In the Mexican exhibit there is a generous collection of 
Indian pottery. Part of it is crude in color. But there 
are also large, well-colored and good-shaped jars. One fine 
example is in dull blue and gold; another, in gray and 
white, has a landscape border with reed birds ; still an- 
other is dull yellow with incised design in a brighter yel- 
low. Another style of pottery is more curious, tho less 
artistic. Patterns made with small triangular bits of 
white and blue material are set in the red clay jars. “Many 
of these vases have inscriptions. One bears the name of 
President Harrison. 

Small terra-cotta colored figures, illustrating Mexican 
life, some of them very spirited and picturesque, are ex- 
hibited near the Indian pottery. 

On an outer corner of the Liberal Arts Building, about 
as far away as it can be placed, without any pavilions or 
plush curtains, on simple tables, and sometimes rather 
carelessly crowded together, is the American ceramic ex- 
hibit, most of which comes from Trenton, N. J., and from 
Ohio. A considerable number of exhibits are from Kast 
Liverpool, O. The greater part are of the ordinary stone- 
ware, strong and usually ugly. But finer porcelains are 
made. From Trenton we have the Belique, while one 
establishment at Kast Liverpool, O. (Homer Laughlin), 
has porcelain as dainty in decoration as the Coalport. 
Much amateur china painting is exhibited in the several 
State buildings and in the Woman’s Building. ‘This can- 
not be called purely American work, as the decoration is 
much of it done on foreign porcelain. But the large 
amount exhibited shows that women are eager to do the 
work and can do it creditably. Some fine large faience 
vases are sent from Boston. A.S. Dodge shows a large 
vase with fine French decoration, a set of cupid plates 
soft in color, and an open-work jeweled jar. The decora- 
tion on these pieces will hold its own with foreign work. 
The Cincinnati Pottery Club exhibits French china done 
allin cream and gold, more expensive and less artistic 
and original than much earlier amateur work, In the Cin- 
cinnati room are some superb pieces of the Rookwood 
tiger’s-eye vases, These are rich and beautiful in color and 
shape. The Loubuda Pottery, Steubenville, O., exhibits 
vases creditable in decoration and with similar color to the 
Rookwood. 

The Low Art-Tile Co., Chelsea, Mass., exhibits a soda 
fountain. This shows elaborate modeling, but not the rich 
coloring of their work, while the fine art work seems to be 
put to an ignoble use; and we fail to find any of Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s art-vases. It was quite delightful to see two Jap- 
anese exhibitors carefully examining the fine collection of 
Rookwood ware. ‘How do you get this color?” they 
asked, while studying with genuine interest, a great vase, 
shading, as the Rookwood can, from gold into greens and 
browns, where a solemn owl stood in front of a crescent 
moon. The attendant could give no answer; but the two 
critics lingered looking at a great, red dragon, which they 
thought ought to have been blue. One piece after another 
they examined, giving smiles of approval ata fine flight 
of birds ona tall, graceful vase. When the kindly con- 
noisseurs walked away, looking carefully for the Trenton 

Belique, the girl attendant turned to a bystander and said ; 
“The best decorator at the Rookwoud Pottery is a young 
Japanese.” 

NEWARK, N. J. 








AT the Hotel Men’s Convention, in Chicago, a bill of 
fare of an old California hotel of 1850 was exhibited. It 
included, among others, the following items: Bean soup, 
$1; beef, Mexican (prime cut), $1.50; beef, with one potato, 
fair size, $1.25; baked beans, plain, 75 cents; greased, 81; 
two potatoes, medium size, 50 cents; two /+—y> pealed, 
75 cents; hash, low grade, 75 cents; hash, 18 carats, $1; 


sauerkraut, $1; codfish balls, per pair, 75 cents; grisly, 
roast, $1; rice pudding, plain, 75 cents ; with molasses, $1 ; 
with brandy peaches, $2; square meal, with dessert, #3. 





ish ceramic exhibit, is that of Messrs. Doulton & Co, The 


Payable in advance. Notice given that the gold scales arg 
at the end of the bar 
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Sanitary. 


THE Congresses that have been and are to be held in 
Chicago during this summer of ’93, representing as they 
do the most advanced thought in each department, cannot 
fail to help forward the car of human progress ; and among 
them that of Charities, Correction and Philanthropy has 
drawn together some of the very foremost minds of the 
world. One of the most interesting of these will discuss 
the subject of the Training of Nurses, and this department 
marks more emphatically than any other the new order 
of things in the new day in which it is our happy fortune 
to live. It is a recent discovery im America, that to do 
things well, one must learn how; the former theory of this 
‘universal Yankee nation” being that a true-born Ameri- 
can could turn bis hand to anything, and could do all 
things equally well, a fallacy now put to flight. The art 
of nursing—dating among the English-speaking peoples 
from the immortal work of Florence Nightingale in the 
Crimea—may be said to have been created in the years in- 
tervening between 1853 and 1893, and now what corner of 
the earth has not heard of the trained nurse? Of course 
we do not forget nor overlook the excellent work done 
previously by the Sisters of Charity, and we need not call 
attention to the differences between the controlling forces 
in the two sorts; sufliceit that multitudes of women are 
now leading the most useful lives and assuaging unspeak- 
able sufferings, the earth over, as instructed nurses, and a 
subsection of the Philanthropic wing of the Congress, dis- 
cussed the theme to them. One of the principal 
attractions was a paper written for the occasion by Miss 
Nightingale, now seventy-three years old; and when one 
recalls Dr. O. W. Holmes’s estimate of her, ‘ that woman 
has more sense in her little finger than a whole bench of 
doctors,” one feels that her paper will have a high value, 
This, with a number of papers on such themes as “ Train- 
ing Schools in England and America,” “ Proper Organizu- 
tion of Training Schools,” “ Private Nursing,” “ Nursing 
by Religious Orders,” ‘* Work of Graduate Nurses,” etc., 
ete., will be printed in a book, which, if not epoch-making, 
will be epoch-marking; and we hope it may have a wide 
diffusion. Certainly nobody who reads it will fail to have 
a high respect for the vocation of the trained nurse, and an 
impulse of thankfulness that it is added to the advantages 


neurest 


and blessings of the nineteenth century. 


.... The late Sir Morell Mackenzie was a man of wide ex 
perience, close observation, and with the ability to express 
himself so clearly that a paper by him would naturally 
command a wide circle of readers, and, therefore, we rejoice 
that in“ Culture and Profes-ional Success ”’ he has left’ his 
testimony in favor of a wide general culture as the best 
preparation for success in any one of the so-called profes- 
sions that a man may finally elect to follow. He establishes 
his case thoroughly, and insists that such culture confers 
a breadth and flexibility of mind which renders the acqui- 
sition of special knowledge easy ; andit develops a knowl- 
edgeof human nature, which assists men to treat their 
Bf ” butas *‘ complex, 


clients or patients not as mere ** cases, 


sensitive and highly organized men and women,” 


....We need a new point of departure from which to 
reckon “old age.” In England an operation was perform- 
ed not long ago for cancer of the lip ona man who was 102 
years old. The operation was a success, and the age of the 
subject was undoubtedly that reported by the surgeon. 
This is especially pleasing when we recall the fact that it 
is not twenty years since an elaborate book was written to 
prove that most of the cases where persons claimed tu be a 
century or more old were shown by parish records to be 
erroneous: and now the wide-awake newspapers are begin- 
ing to say that the occurrence of centenariaus, of undou t- 
ed authenticity, is getting to be so common as bo longer to 
be a notable event worthy to be given space. 

....It is said that there are 6,000 nurses of different 
grades employed in the hospitals and asylums of the Seine 
department. They work from fifteen to sixteen hours a 
day, and the departments seem able to supply their wants 
without invading the superior grade of certified nurses, 
who would demand 38 francs per month, equal to $7.60, 
Those who do gain employment are: ordinary nurses at 
$5, matrons at 38.50, and sub-matrons at $6.50. They feel 
that they are underpaid and overworked ; and the same 
spirit of unrest, and the resolution to assert their rights 
that is at work the world over, has prompted them to the 
formation of unions and societies for their mutual protec- 
tion. 

....It is announced that Professor Voit calls bread as 
“the staff of life” a failure, because he found that dogs fed 
exclusively on it became anwmic and dropsical. We 
should say that the principal thing proved by this is, that 
animals naturally carnivorous do not change their nature 
when a professor chooses to make an unnatural experiment 
upon them. As well say that beef may be superseded, as 
an article of diet by man, because cows would starve on it, 
their nature being graminivorous. 





Science. 


Ir is singular that twice within twelve months comets 
should have approached the earth so near as to become 
visible to the naked eye, without being captured by any of 
the indefatigable huut-rs who are always scouring the 
heavens tor such game. But this was the case with the 
remarkable comet of last November, known as Holmes’s ; 
and Rordame’s comet, now just passing beyond the range 
of visibility, is the second one. It appears to have been 
first noticed on the evening of July 8th, by Mr. Rordame, 
of Salt Lake City, who has not hitherto been known even 
as an amateurastronomer. His announcement was widely 
distributed by telegraph through the next day’s news- 
papers, so that on the evening of the 9th the comet was 
seen by numerous observers in this country and Europe. 





At that time it was fully equal to a star of the third mag. 
nitude, but was so low down near the northwestern hori- 
zon as to be nearly drowned in the twilight. Its path 
carried it higher and higher each night toward the south 
and the east, through the constellations of Lynx and Leo 
Minor, just under the feet of the Great Bear. At one 
time, about the 14th, it showed a straight, narrow tail, 
nearly twelve degrees long—of the hydrogenous type 
apparently ; and had it not had to contend with moonlight 
and twilight together, would have been a conspicuous ob- 
ject. Its head was not very large, but was very bright and 
active, and showed the carbon bands of the ordinary comet- 
spectrum very finely. Photographs of the comet at the 
Lick Observatory showed phenomena similar to those ob- 
served in Swift’s comet of 1892; the tail was split into 
numerous rapidly changing streamers, and there were 
“knots” of cometary matter accompanying the main 
comet, One evening an aurora borealis complicated mat- 
ters by mixing up its streamers with the comet’s tail; and 
it was amusing to read the attempts of some newspaper 
writers to conciliate the observations made at places several 
hundred miles apart. The orbit of the comet, as compiled 
by Professor Boss, appears to be a parabola, the perihelion 
passage having occurred on July 7th, with a perihelion 
distance of about 63,000,000 miles. The comet came within 
ua little less than 40,000,000 miles of the earth a few days 
later, avd since then has been rapidly receding. Of course 
these rough elements, compiled from only a few of the 
earlier observations, will probably receive considerable cor- 
rection ; but they make it pretty certuin that this comet, 
as its behavior indicates in many ways, is not a “ peri- 
odic”? comet, but a real ‘‘stranger from the depths of 
space’’—‘‘a celestial tramp.” 


....Dr. Geo. Groff tells in Popular Science Monthly that 
very few flowers yield more honey than serves the bee for 
its daily food. In any one section the number that yield 
enough for bees to store are not in bloom usually more 
than one or two at atime. The work of the bee is more in 
gathering pollen than in collecting honey. In some cases 
flowers produce honey that is not palatable to the bee, and 
which, therefore, is not collected. In some cases the flower 
which may yield good honey is so constructed that the 
honeybee cannot collect it, and the humblebce has to bore 
holes in the flower in order to secure what is denied to the 
honeybee. It is only the flowers which yield ‘surplus 
honey” that are of value to the bee-keeper. Professor Groff 
considers that plants which in the North Atlantic States 
furnish a surplus in the summer season, are remarkably 
few. Indeed, he regards raspberries, white clover, linden 
und buckwheat as nearly completing the list. ‘* Others 
may yield small additional quantities, but are hardly of 
practical importance.”” In early spring, however, willows, 
poplars, and the maples furnish good quantities both of 
honey and pollen. The Professor notes that bees come in 
in March and April, when no flowers have been observed in 
bloom ; but gardeners can supply this lapse in the history, 
as they know chickweed is the flower in question, Later 
in spring fruit trees furnish the surplus desired. On the 
whole, he regards the white clover as the chief dependence 
of the hive in the Northern States. 








Personals. 


It is expected that one of the most prominent. visit- 
ors to the World’s Fair will be one of the richest and best- 
known potentates of India, the Maharajah Gaekwar, of 
Baroda, G.C.S.1. (Grand Commander of the Star of India). 
His subjects number about 20,000,000, and the territory 
that he controls is one of the richest in the East, its largest 


product being cotton. The Maharajah is about twenty: 
eight years of age, and speaks several languages. He is 
traveling in Europe, and has expressed a desire to visit 
Chicago, if assured of a welcome. Mr. Henry Ballantine, 
United States Consul at Bombay, has brought the matter 
to the attention of a number of persons, including the 
Mayor of New York City. Aside from the interest in the 
person of the Maharajah, it is thought he may be instru- 
mental in increasing the commercial relations between 
this country and India. 


..-»-When Mr. Vanderbilt was purchasing his nine-thou- 
sand-acre tract of land in North Carolina he found right 
in the center of it fourteen acres owned by an old Negro 
named Jerry Collins. The remainder of the land was 
easily secured, but Jerry was not to be thrown out. He 
finally named a price which was $500 more than Mr. 
Vanderbilt had offered him and about five hundred times 
more than the land was really worth. His price was at 
first refused, but at last when Mr. Vanderbilt came to 
Uncle Jerry’s terms the Negro refused to sell at any price, 
remarking that the greatest desire of his life had been good 
neighbors, and as he was now Mr. Vanderbilt’s nearest 
neighbor, he should decline to sell and move into a less 
aristocratic neighborhood. Mr. Vanderbilt has had the 
lot fenced in, but of course he is compelled to allow Uncle 
Jerry an outlet, 


.... The late Thomas Mozley, well known in England not 
only as a clergyman but as a journalist, having, as he once 
stated, written upward of 3,000 leaders for the Times, was 
a brother-in-law of Cardinal Newman and prominent 
in the discussions of fifty years ago. His recollections and 
reminiscences have been published in six volumes and are 
among the most fascinating of their kind. 


....Among the members of the class of 1833, of Yale, 
who held their sixtieth anniversary at the recent com- 
mencement, were Drs. S. G. Buckingham, of Springfield, 
and Profs. George E. Day and James D. Dana. Six of 
the class were present, and had a most delightful visit to- 
gether. 


.... Marshall MacMahon, the ex-President of the French 
Republic, has just passed his eighty-sixth birthday. An 


attack of influenza a few months since was the first illness 
that he ever had. He livesthe active life of a country 
gentleman and is fond of shooting. 


...-The old Longfellow homestead in Portland, Me., the 
first brick house erected in the city, built in 1785 by the 
poet’s grandfather, General Peleg Wadsworth, has been 
recently given to the Maine Historical Society by Mrs. 
Anne L, Pierce, a sister of the poet. 


....-Mrs. Hannah Stevenson, of Brookfield, Mass., who 
has just celebrated her one hundredth birthday, is mentally 
bright and active, tho she has smoked tobacco and taken 
snuff for the last eighty-one years, to say nothing of a 
moderate indulgence in opium. 


....James Gordon Bennett, of the New York Herald, 
has decided to withdraw from coaching, and his coaching 
stud has been sold at auction. 








Biblical Uesearch. 


THE publication of the great catalog of the books in 
the British Museum, which, in manuscript form, embraces 
more than 2,000 volumes, and was begun in 1881, has ad- 
vanced at such a rate that the completion can be looked 
for about the year 1900, The latest volume, just issued, 
catalogs the complete Bible Editions in the Museum, of 
which there are 3,000, and is a most valuable contribution 
to biblical bibliography. The catalogs of the separate 
editions of the Old and the New Testaments, as also of the 
separate books of the Bible, will be published later. The 
British Museum has, with the sole exception of the Royal 
Library at Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg, the largest collection 
of Bible editions in the world. The eldest Polyglot Bible 
in the collection is that of 1514-17, published through the 
munificence of Cardinal Ximenes, of Spain, in Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin texts. Its copy of the Plantin Polyglot 
Bible, published in Antwerp, 1569—’73, is especially val- 
uable, being the one which King Philip II, of Spain, pre- 
sented to the Duke of Alba for having subdued the Protes- 
tant Netherlands. Of the seventy-five editions of the Latin 
Bible published in ube fifteenth century, all of which are 
represented in this collection, the Mazarin Bible, of 1452, 
printed by Gutenberg, is the oldest, and, indeed, is the 
oldest book published. The Museum has three copies of 
this edition. The oldest English Bible is that of 1535, 
done by Miles Cloverdale, but printed on the Continent. 
An English New Testament was being printed as early as 
1525 in Cologne, but, on account of the bitter persecution 
of the Catholics, was suppressed after ten sheets had been 
printed. The Museum has this fragmentary edition joined 
together with two proclamations of Henry VIII, the de- 
fensor fidei. The first of these, dated 1530, which, with the 
threats, forbids the publication of an English translation 
of the Bible; while the second, of 1541, expressiy orders 
that in each church the Bible shall be read in the vernacu- 
lar. The total number of editions of the English Bible in 
the Museum is 1,100 The first German Bible was pub- 
lished by Johann Mentelin, of Strassburg, in 1466. The 
Museum possesses ten editions of that German Bible 
which appeared before the days of Luther and the Refor- 
mation, and even this collection is far from exhaustive, as 
the recent researches of Pastor Walter have shown. One 
copy of a German Bible of 1541 contains annotations from 
the hand of Luther; a second, printed 1558, was the copy 
used by Duke August of Saxony. The new volume of the 
catalog gives editions of the complete Bible in more 
than ninety languages and dialects. It isnoteworthy that 
no complete edition of the Scriptures exists in Japanese. 


....One of the first fruits of the course of lectures deliv- 
ered by university professors at the summer school for 
pastors in Bonn is the brochure of Kamphausen on “ Das 
Buch Daniel und die newere Geschichtsforschung,” giving 
the present status of the Daniel question. The author, 
generally regarded as one of the most conservative among 
Old Testament scholars in Germany, concedes that the 
Book of Daniel is unhistorical, and in this he agrees with 
what moderately critical circles consider as settled by re- 
cent historical investigation. The unity of the book, which 
is now often called into question by orthodox writers in 
the interest of its authenticity, Kamphausen defends. His- 
torical errors he finds pumerous in the work, which was 
written about 164 B.c. Characteristic of this way of re- 
garding the origin of a biblical book are these words: 


* As little as the old prophets, does this prophet safisty mere 
idle curiosity ; his purpose is rather of a high moral and religious 
character. To this end he employs as method of presentation 
(Hinkleiduny) the representation of past events as future, but, as 
we know, only as introductory to those things which really are 
yet future, and thereby secures the advantage that that which 
has already taken place offers a guaranty for the certainty of 
that which is yet to take place.” 

....The question as to the early date and character of 
civilization in Western Asia, toward the solution of which 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, the Hittite finds and other new 
sources of information have made such valuable contribu- 
tions, stands in direct connection with the problem of the 
historical character of the oldest records in the Old Testa- 
ment. That the finds made at ‘Troy, by Schliemann and 
others, are remnants and remains of the oldest civilization 
too has been the thesis defended by Captain E. Bitticher 
for years. In Paul Lindau’s Nord und Sitd (Dec. 1892) he 
goes over the whole ground again, and while finding in 
Hissarlik the oldest crematrium in history, sees in the re- 
mains of Hissarlik ‘‘ the remnants of a civilization essen- 
tially Assyro-Babylonian with a strong admixture of 
Phenician and Egyptian elements, which was widely 
spread over the surrounding countries and was the prede- 
cessor of the classical culture of the Greek period proper.” 
Of this same ancient pre-classical culture Bitticher finds 
remains—Tiryns, Mycenz, Koban (in the Caucasus), Hall- 
stadt, on the Danube, and Lausitz (in Saxony). The views 





, of Bétticher are strongly antagonized. 
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WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 


es . 

THE State buildings, as a rule, receive but a cursory ex- 
amination by the average visitor, except possibly that of 
his or herown State. But such buildings as those of Cali- 
fornia and I}linois cannot be dismissed with a glance, even 
tho time presses and there are others of the main buildings 
yet unvisited. The Illinois building probably enjoys the 
distinction of receiving the most attention of any of the 
State buildings upon the grounds. To do the building 
justice would require an entire letter, as the exhibits can- 
not be seen faithfully in much less than one day. The 
citizens of this State quite naturally desired to make their 
building one of the most prominent ones, especially since 
she was honored by having the Fair within her common- 
wealth. Consequently a building 450 by 160 was erected at 
a cost of $250,000, or about one-third of the entire appropri- 
ation of 3800,000. And the wise Legislature also recognized 
the important part that the women were to take in the 
success of the Fair, and accordingly awarded them one- 
tenth both of the space and of the appropriation. 

The ground upon which the building is placed is slightly 
rising, affording a commanding view toward the south for 
nearly a mile, showing the water-ways, the wooded island, 
and nearly all of the principal buildings. Illinois mate- 
rial, in wood, stone, brick and steel, enters largely into its 
construction, thus making a doubly commendable exhibit, 
Some idea of its size may be gained from the statement 
that itis fully one-quarter as large as the monster Manu- 
factures Building, the largest building in the world, Fine 
statuary and carving ornament the exterior, and a large 
and handsome dome, 235 feet high, surmounts the center, 
thus being very nearly on a level with the great Ferris 
wheel, which looms up in the distance to the westward 
upon the Midway Plaisance. The interior is separated 
into three departments—educational, agricultural and 
artistic. To the first nearly one-quarter of the space has 
been devoted, and it teems with interest to the visitor. 
All of the principal higher institutions throughou’ the 
State are represented, together with exhibits and samples 
of work executed in the common schools of Chicago and 
other cities and towns. Illinois regards with justifiable 
pride the fact that she has 12,000 schoolhouses, 22,000 
teachers, and nearly a quarter of a million of pupils, A 
model schoolroom is shown, complete as to every detail in 
lighting, ventilation, heating and seating. In the mechan- 
ical division machines are in motion with attendants, 
and the many phases of manual training are viewed with 
interest. Sloyd has also occupied the attention of the 
pupils, judged from the excellent specimens exhibited in 
that branch of modern education, Exhibits in zoology, 
physics. biology, entomology, engineering and architec- 
ture are shown, with a chemical laboratory as well asa 
miniature pharmacy of very inviting appearance. 

In this educational department there is one exhibit 
which is by no means the least interesting, tho possibly the 
most pathetic. It is that made by the inmates of the deaf 
and dumb asylum and the institution for the blind at 
Jacksonville, and is situated in the east gallery, There 
are perhaps a dozen or more young people here, who, tho en- 
tirely blind, enter.ain not only themselves but thousands 
of visitors, There appears to be almost no branch of labor 
that the young people do not engage in, to the manifest 
astonishment of those who watch them at work. They 
are engaged in typewriting, typesetting, running sewing 
machines, knitting, playing the piano, broom-making, and 
so on down the list, almost as well as tho gifted with 
sight. Tho it is possible to detect in the faces of every one 
a shade of sadness, yet they all seem to take great interest 
in their work and in showing the visitors how well they 
can doit. There is always a curious tho manifestly sym- 
pathetic crowd about them, whose expressions of pity are 
mingled with astonishment at the excellence of the work. 
In the deaf and dumb department the samples of carving, 
drawing, painting, furpiture and cabinet making, shoes 
and other manufactured articles, show the wondertul 
degree of proficiency attained by those who have lost two 
such important seuses as speaking and hearing. It would 
seem as if surely the remaining senses have been corre- 
spondingly quickened. The walls of the different rooms 
are covered with pictures showing the buildings and daily 
life at. this charitable institution. 

In the Woman’s Department, upon the main floor, excel- 
lent pictures in oil and water colors ornament the walls, 
attracting as much attention and favorable comment as do 
the pictures in the adjoining building, the Art Palace. 
Case after case is filled with embroidery and fine needle 
work in beautiful with ornamented plaques, 
carved cabinets of intricate designs, furniture upholstered 
with elegant and costly material, Catholic vestmen s of 
brilliant colors and conventional designs. Here is a minia- 
ture model bedroom, with expensive and elaborately 
worked fabrics for the furnishings, and a *S Lilliputian 
Bazaar,” around which « crowd of children can always be 
sven, admiring the dainty manner in waich the mimic 
children are dressed, But there is one exhibit that can 
never be measured by dollars aad cents, and that is the one 
mide by the ladies of Winnebago County. They simply 
announce that the 3500 they have raised is to be spent in 
providing an eight days’ stay at the Dormitory House for 
156 workingwomen of that county, an act as thoughtful 
as it Was commendable and Christiau-like. 

In the rotunda is a monster fountain of stucco work, 
nearly a hundred feet jigh, which proves not only a thing 
of beauty but also a boon to thousands of thirsty visitors 
who avail themselves of it. A little further on in the 
building is a cool grotto, absolutely faithful in detail and 
Charmingly picturesque. Upon the outside, among the 
rocks and shrubs, ferns and flowers, streams of water fall 
in little rivulets into the pool below, in which gold fishes 
are swimming. A rustic bridge crosses the pool, upon 


SE 





colors, 


esting relics of the War, articles almost of reverence to the 
many veterans of this good old State. In the Forestry De- 
partmect are to be seen the various woods of Illinois, high- 
ly polished and attractively arranged. One enterprising 
firm shows a farm wagon handsomely finished and com- 
posed of twenty-five of the native woods of the State. The 
frnit exhibit reminds one of the averaze county fair, and 
the big tables of fruit look very tempting indeed. The 
floral exhibit is excellent and complete, many rare and 
beautiful flowers being shown. 

It is hardly necessary to say that ‘the great State of Ili- 
nois” prides herself upon her agricultural products, as one 
could hardly go through the buildiug without being im- 
pressed with that fact. Last year she produced over a 
hundred million bushels of oats, nearly three times as 
much corn, and half as much wheat—a record of which any 
State might feel proud. But the triumph of artistic agri- 
cultural decoration is the miniature farm scene, twenty- 
four by thirty-six feet, and arranged upon the wall in the 
east end of the building. It is composed entirely of cereals 
and grasses, showing the farmhouse, out-buildings, cattle, 
orchards, laborers at work with horses, ete., the colors be- 
ing harmoniously blended, so as to form a picture of hus- 
bandry at once pleasing and decidedly appropriate. The 
building is to remain a permanent structure in Jackson 
Park. 


Uews of | the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Iv is stated that Minister Blount has forwarded his re- 
port, which will soon arrive at Washington. ‘There also 
has been drawn up a new form of treaty marking out the 
policy of the Provisional Government, containing five arti 
cles: (1) Ceding the right of sovereignty to the United 
States; ceding Government and crown lands, buildings, 
fortifications, ete. ; (3) providing for a United States com- 
missioner, appointed by the President and Senate, to re- 
side in the Islands, with power to veto within ten days 
any act passed by the local Government, which is then to 
become void unless afterward approved by the President 
of the United States; (4) prohibiting the immigration of 
Chinese until further legislation by Congress; also, the 
entering of present Chinese laborers into theUnited States ; 
(5) the public debt to be assumed by the United States, the 
Hawaiian Government, however, continuing to pay inter- 
est thereon; Congress to provide the future currency of 
the Islands, 





...As the result of the verdict of the Coroner’s jury in 
regard to the disaster at Ford’s Theater building, Col. F.C. 
Ainsworth, George W. Dent, William E. Covert and Fran- 
cis Sasse were indicted on July 24th, and charged with 
manslaughter. They appeared before the court later in 
the week and plead not guilty. The trial, it is expected, 
will take place in October or November. The penalty is 
imprisonmeut for a period not exceeding ten years and a 
fine of $1,000. Colonel Ainsworth, being an officer of the 
army,will be subject totrial by court martial whatever the 
result in the civil court. 


...»President Cleveland has appointed James 'T. Kil- 
breth, of New York City, Collector of Customs for the dis- 
trict of New York, and Walter H. Bunn, of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., Appraiser for this district. The appointment has 
created considerable surprise, as Mr. Kilbreth is well 
known as an opponent of ‘Tammany ; and altho the Tam- 
many officials express approval, there is a general impres- 
sion that it means that the President has decided to come 
to issue with Tammany Hall. 

.... There is great distress in consequence of the shutting 
down of a large number of industries, including the Wal- 
tham and Elgin Watch Companies, a number of jewelry 
manufactories, wire and iron works in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and other enterprises elsewhere, 


....An announcement is made that the Russian Lega- 
tion in Washington will soon be raised to an embassy. 


FOREIGN, 


.... The course of the Home Rule bill in Parliament has 
been marked by most unusual scenes in the House of Com- 
mons. On the twenty-fourth of July the House of Com- 
mons discussed and passed the financial clause of the Home 
Rule bill after a speech by Mr. Goschen against it. On 
the 25th Mr. Chamberlain made a speech in which ue de- 
nounced the Government for truckling with the National- 
ists. This was answered by Mr. Gladstone with stinging 
taunts for Mr. Chamberlain, comparing him to the Devil’s 
advocate in his eaverness to sieze upon every human fail- 
ing and to misconstrue everything capable of misconstruc 
tion. Tothis attack of Mr. Gladstope Mr. Chamberlain 
responded in a broadside on the 27th, which was very 
scornful and severe in its attack not so much upon Mr. 
Gladstone as upon his followers, claiming that they would 
indorse whatever the Prime Minister said, whether black 
or white. He said: ‘ It is always the voice of God. Never 
sipce the time of Herod bas there been’’— At this mo- 
ment there wasa storm from the Irish benches and yells of 
execration on every hand. Mr. T. P. O'Connor sprang to 
his feet shouting ‘* Judas !” so loud that the epithet could 


be heard throughout the House. ‘the rest of the 
Irishmen took up the cry and shouted it in chorus. 
The chairman tried to put the closure, but his 
| voice could not be heard, The Conservatives flat- 
lly refused to quit the House for the division 
| claiming that the Chairman should first call Mr. O’Con- 


nor to order for having called Mr. Chamberlain names. 
Mr. Mellor, the chairman, protested that he had not heard 
the epithets. There was geueral jostling and shouting, 
and finally Jobn Logan, a Liberal, ran to the first opposi- 
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tion bench and began to upbraid Mr. Carson, a Tory, shak- 
ing his fist under Mr. Carson’s nose. Others jumped to 


Mr. Healy’s hat was smashed over his eyes, Colonel 

Saunderson was struck sharply in the face, and a number 

of others were bruised severely. The sergeant-at-arms 

forced his way through but could accomplish nothing. 

At last measurable order was restored, Speaker Peel was 

called tothe chair, and Mr. O'Connor apologized for his 

words. The division was then had and the clauses carried. 

The disturbance was something such as never has occurred 

in the House of Commons, and it has created a profound 

impression throughout England, all of every party re- 

gretting itextremely. Mr. Gladstone was shocked beyond 

measure, and did what he could to allay the excitement. 

Calls were mude for an investigation ; but there is a general 

impression that any investigation would accomplish 

nothing but increase the bitterness. 

....The course of events during the week in the Siam 
question has been as follows: On the twenty-fourth of July 

the French Government gave notice to the Powers of a block- 
ade of the Siamese coast, and M. Pavie, the French Min- 
ister at Bangkok, lowered the flags over his offices. On 
the 25th M. Pavie left the city on a French warship, and 
the same day. the Chinese Chargé d’Atfaires called upon 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs explaining the po- 
sition that China takes in opposition to the demands of 
France. Lord Dufferin, the British Ambassador, also had 
communications with the French Minister. Following 
this there were reports that acompromise had been reached 
and that France had receded, accepting Siam’s original 
terms. This was based upon the understanding that the 
British and German Governments had both made repre- 
sentations to France that the blockade of the forts was, at 
least sofar as affected British and German ships, illegal, 
and would be opposed. Notwithstanding this the block- 
ade was put in force on the 20th. The Siamese Govern- 
ment continued to make every effort to keep the peace, but 
the feeling was very bitter. The Siamese Government had 
hoped to secure the active interference of Great Britain ; but 
Lord Rosebery made it very evident that England could do 
nothing more than safeguard her own rights in regard tothe 
entrance of her shipsinto Bangkok and with regard to cer- 
tain sections of territory in the north which were ceded 
to Siam by Burmah on condition of their remaining un- 
der Siamese rule. Accordingly the Siamese Government 
on July 29th accepted in full the terms of the French ulti- 
matum, aud the news was telegraphed immediately to 
Paris. A Cabinet meeting on the 80th decided to accept 
the concession and deferred other definite action until 
measures should have been taken to guarantee the fulfill- 
ment of the promise. The feeling throughout Kurope is 
unanimous that the French Government has been acting 
under political pressure at home, and has been guilty of a 
most extraordinary breach of right in forcing such de- 
mands upon the Government of Siam.. This closes the 
immediate question but leaves open that of the boundary 
in the north, or Luos country, between the Freuch and the 
Kuglish sections. It is considered probable, also, that China 
will take a prominent part in these negotiations which 
must Commence soon. 

....The ‘‘ Victoria” court martial has given a verdict 
finding that the loss of the ‘‘ Victoria’? was due entirely to 
the order given by Vice Admiral Tryon, and acquitted all 
the survivors. The court found that no responsibility at- 
tached to Captain Bourke. With regard to Rear-Admiral 
Markham the court expressed regret that he did not carry 
out his original intention and ignore the signal displayed 
by the ** Victoria,” but exonerated him from blame on the 
ground that he was bound to carry out the instructions of 
the commander-in-chief. 





POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


So we will now goto the Fair,and we advise all our readers 
to do likewise, who can arrange todo so. Just as staying away 
was a protest against Sunday opening, so going now is an indorse- 
ment of closing.-- Western Recorder. 





.. The saloon is called “the poor man’s club.” Yes, it clubs 
him out of all his manhood ; clubs him out of his money, his self- 
respect. The frequenter of the saloon is the worst clubbed man, 
temporally and spiritually, known of.—Pitlsburgh Catholic. 


....The threatened destruction of our tariff system—not the 
silver question—is at the root of the present evil business stagna- 
tion and financial distress. What careful student of the situa- 
tion, be he Democrat or Republican, will honestly question this 
fact 7—Boston Commercial. 


..It must be plain, therefore, to every one that the Pruden- 
tial Committee, in a spirit most generous to Mr. Noyes, has done 
all that it is possible for it to do, and that, so far as the Commit- 
tee is concerned, the case is settled. In a spirit of mutual good 
feeling the difficulty in the way of the appointment has been 
frankly declared on the partof Mr. Noyes and regretfully recog- 
nized by the Committee.—The Advance. 


.... We have not taken so much interest in the case of Mr. 
Noyes as many of our contemporaries because, having been put 
forward as a test case by the Andover party, Mr. Noyes himself 
appears to have become more tenacious of his right to entertain 
theories at variance with the doctrinal position of the Board than 
solicitous to work under the Board on lines to which he had 
given his frank adherence. If Mr. Noyes entertains views since 
his appointment on April lth, 1893, which were not before the 

Zoard at that time, he was singularly unfortunate in expressing 
the Board was precipitate in appointing him 
The Watchman (Baptist). 


his meaning; or 
after seven years’ discussion. 


.... The prevalent financial distress affords an unusual chance 
for pastoral and pulpit helpfulness. 
every community are staggering under oppressive burdens; they 
are trying to stand erect, and attempting at the same time to 
extend a helping hand to others who are tottering. Now is the 
time for the wise, faithful, diligent pastor to put in his work. A 
single word of cheer given to a burdened merchaut, or a totter- 
ing banker, or an anxious laboring man, or a poverty-stricken 
household, or an overdriven manufacturer, or to some broken- 
hearted man to whom utter and overwhelming financial disaster 
has come, and who sits in the ashes of his ruined estate, com- 
fortless aud hopeless for a time—a word of cheer may be like a 
voice from the skies under these circumstances.—Central Chria- 


Some of the best men in 





his assistance, and there was a general free fight, in which 


tian Advocate. 
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PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION. 

THE articles which we publish this week from a large 
number of prominent educators cover many important 
points ; but they do not by any means either exhaust the 
number of points under discussion or the discussion of 
those points which have been selected. When it is con- 
sidered that one-quarter of the population of the United 
States is in school, and that these tifteen million pupils 
are now receiving the training which will make them 
citizens, and that upon their character thus acquired the 
future welfare and history of our country depend, it is 
easily seen that no question is more important than that 
which has to do with the proper instruction of our 

“youth. 
Of these fifteen millions, which is now a considerable un- 
der-estimate of the true number, ninety-six and a half 
percent. are receiving elementary instruction. They have 
not passed beyond the grammar-school grades. A large 
majority of them will never pass beyond that grade; 
half of them will scarcely do more than learn to read 
and write. This is one of the most serious facts con- 
nected with the discussion of public instruction. Only 
three and a half pupils out of one hundred are studying 
in branches above the course of study laid down for the 
first eight years, from six to fourteen years of age, and 
only one pupil in one hundred and seven, that is one 
person in about four hundred and fifty of our 
: population, is under superior instruction given in 
colleges, universities and corresponding grades 
of work arranged for pupils who have passed the 
period of secondary instruction, or the twelfth year’s 
work. But it is this less than one per cent of the 
4 pupils, this one in four hundred and fifty of the popu- 
lation, that are tobe the real leaders of the country, these 
who have been taught in colleges and universities, in 
normal schools, agricultural schools, schools of technol- 
ozy and business colleges. It must be remembered that 
the character of an educational system, as also the char- 
actec of a nation, dapaad3 chiefly upoa the character of 
its highest schools aad its highest jastractionmuch more 

















































































































































































































































































































































than upon that of its lower schools and lower instruc- 
tion. If the common people in the mountain regions of 
the South sank into illiteracy, it was because they had 
no colleges; if New England has been the schoolmaster 
not of its own people only but of the country, it is because 
its first settlers established colleges rather than common 
schools. Early New England had Harvard College, but 
no common school system. 

The average amount of instruction given to pupils in 
this country is vastly below what it ought tobe, Massa- 
chusetts heads the list with about seven years, while the 
average in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Florida is but two anda half years. When we consider 
that four years is the average time occupied in learning 
the branches in the primary grades, occupying the first 
half of the course of study in elementary schools, we 
see how small is the average amount of instruction re- 
ceived by the people even of Massachusetts ; and that it 
is not strange that in the South so many are still grow- 
ing up without any education whatever, while others 
barely know how to read and write. The condition 
would seem almost hopeless were it not for the almost 
universal circulation of the newspapers, which serve as 
a sort of continuing school and effect a slow and gradu- 
al progre-s among the people throughout life along the 
lines of literary growth. 

Those who are interested in education should make a 
study of the report of Commissioner Harris for 1889-'90, 
which has just appeared and which is full of most 
valuable matter. They will be surprised, for ex- 
ample, to find in the North Atlantic division but thirty 
colleges for women, while the South Atlantic division 
boasts of fifty-eight ; they will find that Massachusetts 
has but seven such institutions, while Mississippi has 
twelve. But the Massachusetts colleges have no pre- 
paratory department, and they have more than twice as 
many instructors. It is hardly fair to balance Smith 
College or Wellesley against Shuqualac or Chickasaw 
Female College of Mississippi, with their slender board 
of lady teachers. Of what might be called really col- 
leges for women, California, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, have one each, while Massachu- 
setts has four and New York five. 

We are able to give but a taste of the feast of the Edu- 
cational Congress at Chicago. It has been one of the 
most notable meetings of the kind that have ever been 
held, and its influence will be larger than could have 
been anticipated. We expect as a result better acquaint- 
ance among each other of educators all over the world, 
and an increase of enthusiasm and of wisdom in the 
management of our public and private institutions of 
learning. 


& 


THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 


WE are not surprised at the evidence of an effort on 
the part of The Congregationalist and The Outlook to 
discredit the Prudential Committee on account of its 
recent action, When these papers supposed the Com- 
mittee had appointed Mr. Noyes, they were ready to 
commend it heartily and to predict that the troubles of 
the American Board were over, Since they have found 
out their mistake, they proceed to arraign the Prudential 
Committee, and to open afresh the wound which they 
were sure the appointment of Mr. Noyes had already 
closed. 

We have never insisted, we do not now insist, that the 
Prudential Committee is not to be criticised. We only 
contend that itshould be criticised fairly, and that perti- 
nent facts should not be ignored nor misrepresented in 
making up a judgment of its action. We have been 
amazed to see how persistent the assailants of the Pru- 
dential Committee are in condemning the administration 
for not doing what it has no right todo. Both The Con- 
gregationalist and The Outlook pronounce judgment 
against it for refusing to appoint Mr. Noyes, or, rather, 
for having, as they insist, withdrawn or revoked the ap- 
pointment of April 11th. Nothing could be more unjust, 
as a brief rehearsal of indisputable facts will clearly 
show. 

1, The action of the Prudential Committee.in April 
was not an unconditional appointment. The Noyes 
letter shows that he did not so understand it. There 
were certain conditions to be fulfilled before the ap- 
poiatment should take place. (1) All the requirements of 
comity toward the organization which hadsent him out 
were to be observed ; (2) he was tobe released from exist- 
ing engagements ; (3) he was to indicate that he ‘* desires 
and accepts the appointment thus made as a missionary 
under the Board,” (4) and he was to send a notification 
to that effect to the clerk. The terms of the minute 
make the third condition one of prime importance. The 
minute states the basis on Which it was proposed to ap- 
point Me. Noyes. The Committee understands, it says in 
substance, that your tendency toward the dogma of a 
future probation has been ‘essentially restrained,” or 
‘essentially modified.” In your letter to one of our 
number, it continues, you avow “ none of the doctrinal 
convictions which the Board in its careful and repeated in- 
structions has twice before disallowed.” ‘ It is in view,” 
the Committee concludes, ‘of all the facts above re- 
cited,” that the resolution of appointment was adopted. 
Mr. Noyes evidently clearly understood that the Com- 
mittee proposed to appoint him because it believed that 
his views had changed ; for, in his letter in response, he 











declares that it would not be ‘“‘ just to you to allow you 
to appoint me on the supposition that there had been a 
change in’ my views.” Whether the appointment was 
conditional or unconditional, this sentence of Mr. Noyes’s 
letter certainly would give the Committee ample reason 
for refusing to proceed further. 

2. If any further proof were required that the appoint- 
ment had not been consummated, and therefore has not 
been revoked, the short letter of Mr. Noyes, transmit- 
ting his reply, would furnish it. He writes to Dr. Strong 
that he has not yet communicated with his Committee 
about the proposed change in his relation, because he 
‘“‘thought that any action on their part would be de- 
pendent on the approval given by the Prudential Com- 
mittee to my reply.” That is, if the Committee should 
be satisfied that he could be properly appointed, notwith- 
standing his statement that his views had undergone no 
change, then he would communicate with his supporters 
and would in due time send the required notification of his 
acceptance to the clerk of the Prudential Committee. As 
the basis of the appointment was the inference of the 
Committee from the letter of Mr. Noyes to Mr. Ellison that 
his views had been ‘essentially modified” the Com- 
mittee could not, with Mr. Noyes’s avowal to the con- 
trary in its hands, proceed with the appointment with- 
out violating the repeated instructions of the Board. 

3. So much reference has been made to these instruc- 
tions that it is well to reproduce them here. They are 
contained in the following resolutions, the first of which 
was adopted at Des Moines in October, 1886, and the sec- 
ond at Springfield in 1887: 


* Resolved, That the Board recognizes and approves the 
principle upon which the Prudential Committee has con- 
tinued to act in regard to appointments for missionary 
service, in strictly conforming to the well understood and 
permanent basis of doctrinal faith upon which the mis- 
sions of the Board have been steadily conducted, and to 
which, in the exercise of its sacred trust, the Committee 
had no option but to conform. The Board is constrained 
to look with grave apprehension upon certain tendencies 
of the doctrine of a probation after death, which has been 
recently broached and diligently propagated, that seem 
divisive and perversive and dangerous to the churches at 
home and abroad. In view of those tendencies they do 
heartily approve the action of the Prudential Committee 
in carefully guarding the Board from any committal to 
the approval of that doctrine, and advise a continuance of 
that caution in time to come.” 

The action at the Springfield meeting was as follows : 

“That the Board adheres to the position taken at the 
last annual meeting, at Des Moines, concerning the doc- 
trine of future probation, reaflirms its utterances made at 
that time, and accepts the interpretation of the Prudential 
Committee as the true interpretation of its action; that 
we recommend to the Prudertial Committee an unabated 


carefulness in guarding the Board from any committal to 
the approval of that doctrine.” 


Each of these resolutions was adopted with a full un- 
derstanding of the action of the Prudential Committee in 
rejecting the application of Mr. Noyes first in 1886 and 
again in 1887, These instructions are asclear in their 
meaning as language could make them, and they have 
never been repealed. Inits actionof April 11th, the Pru- 
dential Committee referred to them and stated that it 
‘** holds itself bound under those imperative and continu- 
ing instructions to prevent the doctrine of Future Pro- 
bation from Lecoming an element, directly or indirectly, 
in the message which the Board sends to the world.” 
Now when, in answer to this communication, Mr. Noyes 
tells the Committee that the views, on account of which 
he was rejected in 1886 and 1887,and again in 1888,are un- 
changed, there was only one thing that the Committee 
could properly do, and that was to obey the instructions 
and refuse to proceed with the appointment. 

4, The Congregationalist charges the Prudential Com- 
mittee with having ‘‘detied ” in 1888 the opinion of the 
Congregational Council which examined Mr. Noyes and 
certified to his fitness to be a missionary. It declares 
that it is upon the statement he made to that Council tbat 
he has been rejected, These are very strange statements. 
Does not The Congregationalist remember that the 
American Board at Springfield, in 1887, rejected, by ¢ 
vote of 110 to 19, the proposition to refer questions of 
doctrine to the decision of councils? The Board re- 
quires the Prudential Committee to satisfy itself by its 
own examination as to the fitness of candidates for ap- 
pointment, and it would be remiss in its official duty if 
it were to surrender this important function to a Congre- 
gational council or any other ecclesiastical body, how- 
ever constituted. It is not Mr. Noyes’s statement to the 
Council which has governed the Prudential Committee, 
but his written statement to the Committee itself, which 
he has allalong refused to:-withdraw, and which he now 
says he still holds unmodified and unrestrained. It is 
not upon Mr. Noyes’s statement to the Council that he 
has been finally rejected, but upon his statement to the 
Prudential Committee that it is wrong in its supposition 
thathis views have been changed. 

5. The point is made that the American Board at Chi- 
sago last October gave the Prudential Committee full 
power to appoint Mr. Noyes, whether his views should 
prove to be inaccordance with the instructions or not. 
This contention cannot stand a moment before the facts. 
The first fact is that a proposition practically to ignore 
the instructions in future appointments was overwhelm- 
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ingly defeated at Chicago, and a resolution was adopted, 
and pronounced unanimously carried, reaffirming 
them and declaring that the Board expects them 
to be carried out in the spirit of liberty as well as of 
faithfulness. Moreover, the resolution offered by Dr. 
Dana, requesting the Prudential Committee to enroll 
Mr. and Mrs. Noyes as missionaries was not adopted. It 
the Board itself desired the unconditional appointment 
of Mr. Noyes it had ample opportunity to say so. It did 
notsay so. It refused to say so; and it also refused to 
recallor modify theinstructions. Manifestly, in the action 
it took in referring the Noyes case to the Prudential 
Committee, it did not expect the Committee to override 
those instructions, 

It seems to us an exceedingly small and mean policy 
for the Liberals to lay all the blame for the disappoint- 
ment they feel upon the Prudential Committee. Why 
not lay it upon the Board? It is the Board which is 
responsible for the instructions. It is the Board which 
adopted them and which has repeatedly reaffirmed them, 
and has more than once refused to modify them. It is 
the Board which has repeatedly approved the adminis- 
tration of the Prudential Committee. Why not attack 
the American Boaré? Of course the majority of the 
Board have a right to dictate its policy and to give in- 
structions to the Prudential Committee; but if the 
Liberals were governed by perfectly fair and just motives 
they would level their attacks against the Board, and 
insist that it should change its policy. Instead of doing 
that they keep hammering away at the Prudential Com- 
mittee, trying to discredit it because it conscientiously 
endeavors to do its duty according to the rules laid 
down for its guidance. The Outlook and The Congrega- 
lionalist are now at one in the methced of their warfare. 


+ 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 


Iv is reported from Paris that ‘‘ the Siamese incident is 
A sad incident it has been, and one of the most 
disgraceful in modern diplomatic history. 

It has been nothing else than a case of a strong power 
bullying a weak power, It would seem as if a midsum- 
mer madness had possessed the French, They were like 
a Malay gone amuck, 

A little more than twenty-three years ago, with no 
real provocation, France declared war against Prussia. 
The result was that she was fearfully beaten in a very 
short campaign, and the victorious enemy took from her 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. France has 
suffered a terrible mortification to her pride from that 
The weaker had its territory taken by the stronger; 
and ever since, in helpless rage, France has waited her 
time for reprisal. Utterly unable to make reprisal 
against her more powerful neighbor, she has enlarged 
her territory in Africa, has taken possession of Madagas- 
car, tho still valiantly resisted, has captured Tonquin 
and Anam, and has now forced Siam to yield one-quarter 
of its territory. If France cannot whip Germany, she 
can whip Siam. If Germany can take the provinces of 
France, it is some satisfaction to France to take some of 
the provinces of Siam. 

The demands made by France upon Siam were utter- 
ly without reason. No reason was required except the 
reason of power. When France made her first demand 
for territory Siam asked for arbitration. This France 
refused, conscious that her demand would not stand 
before arbitrators. France renewed her demand and 
gave but forty-eight hours for an answer on the threat 
of war. Siam yielded all she had to yield, but France 
was implacable and demanded territory which was not 
Siain’s to give and declared a blockade, England pro- 
tested, and it appears as if Germany also protested 
against the blockade. But meanwhile Siam made 
formal concession of everything demanded in precisely 
the same spirit with which a man gives up his watch 
and purse to a highwayman. It is settled that France 
will keep the territory yielded as far north as the 
eighteenth degree on the east of the Mekong River, 
Which was what Siam yielded at first. But before Siam 
can give up what is north of that river France will have 
to seule with England and China, and they are not 
powers to be trifled with or to be bullied. Possibly, with 
aview to its impending election, the French Govern- 
ment may have gained some glory with its citizens, and 
the Cabinet may be continued in power. But the world 
regards the action of France in the matter as brutal and 
criminal, 
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THE RIOT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


At the very moment when the debate in committee on 
the Home Rule bill had come to an end and the clock 
had struck ten, and both sides were ready for the di- 
Vision which would complete the discussion in committee 
Of the bill, the tension between the opposing parties be- 
Came too strong for endurance, and the result was such 
ascene in the British Parliament as has not occurred 
Within the memory of man, such as outdoes the most 
riotous demonstrations of the French House of Deputies 
or the American House of Representatives. 





No scene so 


Violent has occurred in our Congress since the time when 
Brooks struck down Mr, Sumner ; and that was not the 
act of an excited crowd but of a single vicious and re- 
Vengeful man inflicted upon an unsuspecting Senator 
Seated athis desk, Wedo not recall any parallel, altho 








there have been scenes to the eye as boisterous and un- 
ruly in both the French and Italian Parliaments. But it 
is the genius of Frenchmen and Italians to be very 
demonstrative, while they are not so handy with their 
fists as are Englishmen. Englishmen cannot easily have 
their passions raised to the highest pitch without strik- 
ing. 

The long debate had come to an end. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain had arisen a few minutes before the hour 
for taking the vote to make the last attack upon the bill. 
He was angry because Mr. Gladstone had two days be- 
fore compared his manner of debate to that of the Devil's 
advocate, who attempts to score every possible point. 
Mr. Gladstone may have been severe, but he was not 
discourteous ; and 7'he London Chronicle, a Unionist pa- 
per, says that his language was even playful. But Mr. 
Chamberlain had nothing of playfulness in his manner. 
He had already succeeded in raising one storm by his at- 
tacks upon the Irish, and no sooner was that quieted than 
he began another sentence in which he compared Glad- 
stone to Herod. He was not allowed to finish the sen- 
tence. The whole Liberal side of the House was indig- 
nant at the insult to their leader, and shouted their dis- 
approbation, Mr, O’Connor screamed out the familiar 
word ‘' Judas,” which the Liberals are in the habit of 
applying to Mr. Chamberlain as a traitor from their 
party. This raised the tempest still higher, and as the 
clock struck ten and the Chairmanattempted to take the 
division of the House the Conservatives refused to 
leave the room until action had been taken upon Mr. 
O'Connor for his breach of courtesy. The poor Chairman 
had not heard the words, did not understand the trouble, 
and was powerless to act. Meanwhile, every one was on 
his feet, blows were stcuck, and one or two men knocked 
down, Only the intervention of the Speaker brought 
order outof the chaos, Then Mr, O'Connor apologized for 
his language, and expressed his deep regret at what had 
followed ; but the combatants were evenly distributed 
between both parties. It is declared that English Tories 
struck the first blow, but neither side has anything to 
boast of, 

Such an occurrence seemed impossible, and the morti- 
fication of the House was immediate and deep. Mr. 
Gladstone seemed struck with horror. The country, 
through its newspapers, expressed the strongest cen- 
sure and the deepest shame, and attempted to distribute 
the blame, each with an abundance of partisan bias. 
“It is all Gladstone. He is the one thatdid it,” exclaims 
the Tory press in unison, When asked how he did it we 
are told that he suppressed liberty of speech, that he has 
made Parliament a farce, that he has muzzled the mem- 
bers and that rabies has setin. The Daily Telegraph 
says : 

‘*The members of the opposition were justly exasperated 
by the brutal despotism under which they had suffered 
for a month,” 

That is an odd kind of despotism which allows a whole 
month for the discussion of the bill. Certainly for four 
weeks the opposition has been unmuzzled ; and they 
must be very unreasonable if they do not expect some 
limit to be put to the period of debate. The majority 
has the right not to allow themselves to be interminably 
talked into impotence, 

After this scene of violence, the vote was taken on the 
remaining clauses of the bill, and they were passed with 
the usual majority. They will be reported from Com- 
mittee to the House next week, and the bill will be 
passed without delay. This has been achieved with a 
great deal of parliamentary skill and vigor, and has been 
a great and notable victory for the aged Premier and his 
associates. Of course, it will all have to be done over 
again at another Parliament; for the House of Lords 
will throw out the bill by a majority of five to one. Yet 
this achievement has been enough to crown Mr, Glad- 
stone’s last days with an honor which the turbulence of 
last week will not dim. Every one acknowledges that he 
has done his best to maintain the noblest traditions of 
Parliament, and it is not his fault if Englishmen can no 
longer boast their superiority in parliamentary decorum, 
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A GREAT daily paper which used to exclude reports of 
horse races from its columns, now describes them as sym- 
pathetically as it does the proceedings of a political con- 
vention of its own party. In an account of a recent con- 
test, it said : 

“The public that loves racing as a sport, that sees in a running 
horse one of the finest exhibitions of physical activity and en- 
durance, and, having plenty of money, delights in risking it on 
such contests honorably conducted, was conspicuously absent.” 
How much is meant by “honorably conducted’ we may 
infer from the following : 


“No matter how covered or disguised, the connection between 


the management of a racetrack and the professional gamblers is” 


necessarily close. Whatever happens the bookmakers must be 
protected, for the splendid fund they pour into the treasury of 
the trackowners is the chief support of the meeting.” 


An “honorably conducted”? businessin flour, or meat, or 
clothes, or other commercial lines we understand ; but an 
‘honorably conducted”’ racetrack, where the managers 
are in close connection with the * professional gamblers,” 
obviously indicates a different variety of honor. There is 
an old saying about ‘‘honor among thieves”; but no one 
ever says that their ‘‘ business” 1s ‘* honorably conducted.”’ 
“‘Hunorably conducted” racetracks for gambling! Then 
gambling is honorable and honor is a gambler. 





Cditorial Notes. 


IT is not because business is so flourishing that we this 
week increase the number of our pages from thirty-two to 
forty-four. Indeed, the case is quite the reverse. It is 
simply because our symposium this week on Education 
and our accompanying notices of educational books require 
additional space, and even compel us to banish many ad- 
vertisements to the cover. The veteran scholar, Prof. Wil- 
liam S. Tyler, gives an eloquent warning against the 


neglect of Greek culture; Commissioner Harris lays out 


the plan for the Educational Congress, and the Congress in 
operation is described by A. Tolman Smith ; a distinguish- 
ed French delegate, M. Buisson, mentions the evils to be 
avoided in primary education; Sarah B. Cooper tells of 
the aims and methods of the Kindergarten; President 
Harper, of Chicago University, and Professor Shumway, of 
Rutgers College, both urge improvements in the methods 
of teaching Latin; Pres. Merrill E. Gates reports steps 
taken for more uniform conditions for entering college ; 
President Coulter, of Lake Forest University, defends 
specialization in college studies; Alice W. Rollins speaks 
of the Children’s Lessons ; Prince Wolkosky, one of tfie 
Russian Commissioners, describes what is done for the edu- 
cation of women in Russia; Miss Elizabeth P. Hughes, a 
sister of the famous preacher, Hugh Price Hughes, urges 
universal education for teachers; Lida Rose McCabe tel!s 
what is the practical outcome of higher education for 
women, and President MelIlvaine, of Evelyn College, de- 
fends their college education; President Thwing, of Western 
Reserve University,speaks a word on Simplicity and Enrich- 
mentin College Life; Mary C.Welles describes student life 
in a German university; and Dr. Woodward, from his ex- 
perience in the famous Manual Training School in St. Louis, 


tells what manual training should be After these arti- 


cles follow three of a lighter character and interesting to 
all, one by Edgar Fawcett on the Fashionable Monosyl- 
lable; a Specimen of Eastern Folklore, by Lucy M. S. Gar- 
nett, the well-known traveler and writer, and some Un- 
published Lettersof Bryant and Emerson, by George Stew- 
art. Miss Hetta L. H. Ward describes the British and 
American ceramic decorations at the World’s Fair ; Joseph 
Cook tells how Sunday closing was achieved ; Prof. Henry 
Preserved Smith writes in reference to the late action of 
the Board of Trustees of Lane Seminary: Dr. Jobn Dixon 
replies on the same subject ; and James K. Reeve criticises 


agricultural education. There are excellent poems by 


Bliss Carman, Grace Denio Litchfield, Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, and Mary Elizabeth Blake; and stories by the Rev. 
Mary C. Billings, Bertha F. Fairchild, Louisa H. Bruce and 
Walker Kennedy. 


THE Prudential Committee has done right in carefully 
guarding the American Board from any stain of approval 
of the doctrine of future probation, Its faithful adherence 
to the instructions of the Board under fire has made it 
worthy of all confidence and trust. As a whole that Com- 
mittee, in the face of calumny, of unjust criticism, con- 
demnation and unchristian denouncement, have stood firm, 
like soldiers on the battlefield, determined to obey orders. 
They still live. God bless them, living witnesses for good 
whose example their few accusers would do well to imi- 
tate. They have taken the safe side as defenders of the 
faith and of Bible teachings. Such men should not and 
will not be forgotten. They deserve to be enrolled as good 
and faithful servants, worthy ofall honor and of the love 
and confidence of every friend of missions the world over. 
We go further and affirm without hesitation that any vote 
cast against their reappointment at the coming meeting 
of the Board would be a stupendous blunder. In times 
like these it is refreshing to find such men as those on the 
Prudential Committee and in the American Board who 
are unwilling to sell their principles and surrender their 
faith in the teachings of the Bible for the encouragment 
of speculations leading directly into the dark fields of dan- 
ger—a danger which involves present usefulness and the 
future happiness of millions. They have shown themselves 
to be men of the right stamp in the present crisis. Their 
course should receive the hearty approval of the Board. Sup- 
pose the worthy President of the Chemical National Bank, 
of thiscity, in the discharge of his trust, had been so liberal 
the past month as to part with his gold beyond a safe limit, 
what would be thought of him by the whole commercial 
community ? Of course he would have been condemned, 
and justly so. He has stood firm, and should be commended 
for his fidelity. Not long ago, in passing the National 
Park Bank on Broadway, the writer noticed what he 
never observed before—that not only immense vaults for 
the storing of its treasures were deemed necessary for safety, 
but that strong iron bars protected the windows, sufficient 
in their strength to withstand the batteries of a besieging 
army. Are those huge vaults within and those iron bars 
in the windows without—with police officers stationed here 
and there—dre all these necessary for the protection of the 
thirty or forty millions of dollars to be found there? Pos- 
sibly a man or two in the board of directors may have 
voted against such expenditures for safety, but its constit- 
uency of stockholders and depositors would think other- 
wise. In view of these facts, would it be wise te turn out 


President Wright and the present board of directors, and 
put new, untried men in their places? We say No, most em- 
phatically; and for that reason we say that President Storrs 
and the whole Prudential Committee, including that 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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stanch and worthy Christian veteran, Dr. Alden, should be 
voted a continuance in office ; and they will be if justice 
and right, common sense and business rules and princi- 
ples prevail. 


THE course of THE INDEPENDENT respecting the Noyes 
case has been, we think, perfectly fair and open. We 
have been aware of the fact, and have mentioned it more 
than once, that those most anxious to have Mr. Noyes and 
other future probationists appointed were pursuing a se- 
cret course, circulating pamphlets, writing letters, and 
bringing what one of their organs calls ‘ pressure” to bear 
on the Prudential Committee to appoint Mr. Noyes, 
contrary to the instructions of the Board. These 
secret efforts to bring about his appointment, and 
thus secure recognition of the Andover speculation, have 
been accompanied by open attacks upon the Prudential 
Committee that have seemed to us to be flagrantly unjust. 
While the Committee and the officers of the Board have 
been striving to do exactly as they were instructed to do 
by the Board which creates and continues them in office, 
the enemies of the Board—we can call them no less—have 
been abusing them for not violating those instructions. 
Their tactics would do credit tosome of the most unscrupu- 
lous of our politicians. Such efforts to discredit the admin- 
istration of agreat corporation would be called by a harsh 
name by honest, straightforward business men. The 
Congregationalist calls our course “ belligerent.”’ “ Bellig- 
erent”? toward whom’? Net toward the men who are 
striving todo their duty in the fear of God, with loyalty 
to the Gospel and to the instructions laid upon them, but 
toward the handful of men who have tried secretly to 
thwart them in their endeavor to fulfill their trust. 
That is the sinfole truth. We have stood first, last and 
all the time for adherence to instructions; and the out- 
come of the Noyes case is exactly to our mind. We con- 
tended that he ought not to be appointed unless his views 
had changed; and it having been made clear by himself 
that his views are the sameas they were in 1886 and 1887,the 
Prudential Committee has wisely dropped the proceed- 
ings looking to his transfer to the Board. We have, on the 
whole, abundant reason to be satisfied ; but how about our 
Boston contemporary ? 


A NOTABLE and most honorable incident is reported 
from Long Island City, N. Y. Two weeks ago the magnifi- 
cent St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church was consumed by 
fire, with the parochial schools and the pastor’s residence. 
The East Avenue Baptist Church in that city, the Rev. 
L. T. Griffin pastor,s has tendered to the Rev. John 
McGuire, pastor of the St. Mary’s Church, the free use of 
his church while the Catholics are building their new edi- 
fice. Mr. John F. Woodruff, a wealthy gentleman whose 


wife is one of the most prominent Baptists in the city, | 


offers to Father McGuire a handsome brownstone house 
for his use asa parochial bome until the old parsonage 
san be rebuilt. Father McGuire has accepted both offers, 
and in a public communication says: 


“The generosity of our Baptist friends isa long step forward 
in the direction of that universal brotherhood of man for which 
we are all striving.” 

Father McGuire celebrated mass last Sunday in the Bap- 
tist church immediately before the opening of the Baptist 
service. This action is said to have the full approval of 
Pastor Griflin and the trustees of the Baptist church. Of 
course in this action neither party concedes anything but 
Christian courtesy to the other. One church of Christ 
gives shelter to another church of Christ in its trouble. 
All we can fairly assume that is granted by the Baptists 
is that they do not regard the Catholic Church as idol- 
atrous. They believe Catholics to be Christian brethren, 
altho mistaken Christian brethren. The Roman Catholics 
do not at all indorse Protestantism, nor allow that the 
Baptist Church is properly constituted, or that its min- 
istry has valid orders, They each recognize the other as 
trying to do good, and in their mistaken way as try- 
ing to serve God. They overlook the mistakes if they can 
only serve each other. It is very appropriate that this 
courtesy should come from a denomination which pos- 
sesses Dr. Fulton. We recall that.some years ago Dr. W. 
W. Boyd, now of Newark, N. J., while pastor of a Baptist 
church in St. Louis, suffered a similar loss of his church 
edifice by fire, and that a Hebrew synagog near by gener- 
ously sheltered his congregation until they could rebuild. 


WE are very willing to answer the questions which our 
respected contemporary, The Catholic Review, asks of us. 
It says: 

“ THe INDEPENDENT asks ifwe would be surprised if it * should 

say that an organization might have both the true faith and the 
true order and not be the true Church ” We reply by asking it 
if it believes and is ready to contend that there can be a true 
Church without the true faith and the true order? We put the 
plain question, and we hope for a categorical reply.” 
You shall have it. We believe that there can be no true 
Church without a true faith; and we believe that that true 
faith is possessed, with much that is erroneous, by all 
those religious bodies, whether called Catholic or not, 
which love our Lord Jesus Christ and are banded together 
for his service. As to order, that is another thing, an ex- 
tremely unimportant thing. We do not know that there 
is any true order. Any order is good enough that serves 
the purpose. ‘The Society of Friends have true churches, 
but they have no sacraments, and we can hardly say that 
they have any order at all. Our neighbor adds: 

“THE INDEPENDENT asserts that ‘The Christlike life of a body 
of people who are banded together to live a holy life and do good 
to their neighbors in imitation of their Master is the chief note 
of a true Church.’ Now we respectfully submit that the natural 
meaning of this passage is that any number of persons banding 
together and forming a voluntary association for the cultivation 
of piety and charitable works constitute a true church. They 
can make their own creed and appoint and ordain theirown min- 
ister, that is if he needs ordination which is doubtful, and occupy 
a separate and independent position of all other bodies.’ ” 





Certainly, if they take Christ as their Master in teaching, 
and especially in life, and are banded together for the pur- 
pose of a church, they are a church, and can formulate 
their own creed, ordain their own minister, if they wish 
to, and be as separate in organization from any other 
church as they please. They are yet a local church and a 
part of the great Catholic Church. Our neighbor further 
adds-* 


“Our esteemed friend throws out a kind of challenge to us. 

After stating its view of what constitutes the chief note of the 
Church it says: ‘How can that be a true Church, we are asked, 
which has not the apostolic order of bishops ? Look about you 
and see. This is a case for inductive and not deductive con- 
clusions.’ The meaning of this we take to be that the spiritual 
condition of Protestantism is so much superior to that of the 
Catholic Church that one has but to look about him to be con- 
virnced.” 
Not atall. Notatall. Such a thought never entered our 
mind, altho it would not occur to us that the spiritual 
condition of Protestantism is inferior to that of the Cath- 
olic Church. But all we meant to say was that ‘ by their 
fruits ye shall know them”; and it is perfectly evident that 
there are churches everywhere about us which have not 
the Roman episcopal succession, but which yet possess the 
note of “ sanctity’? which our esteemed neighbor agrees 
with us incalling the chief note of the true Church, 


The Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va.,and The Chris- 
tian Advocate, of the same city, used to be all the time 
gibing each other, and perhaps Dr, Lafferty, of the latter 
paper, would get the best of it; or at least, he said the 
sharpest things, until, on one occasion, The Religious Her- 
ald told the story of a doctor who was called in to attend 
the editor of the Advocate in a case of sickness. The doc 
tor examined him carefully, and then seriously remarked : 
‘Brother Lafferty, you have a very bad tongue!’ We are 
reminded of the story by an editorial in the St. Louis 
Western Watchman, of which the Rev. D. 8S. Phelan is 
editor. Father Phelan has a very vigorous tongue, and 
when he opens his mouth he does not put his foot into it 
more than a quarter of the time. But The Western Watch- 
man is guilty of an extraordinary piece of ill-manners and 
slanderin what it says by way of correcting THE INDE- 
PENDENT in reference to the threatened violent attack upon 
the meeting of Christian Endeavorers in Montreal. It 
says: 

“The cause of the disturbance was the speech of a wretch from 
Colorado, who proclaimed that the Mother of God was a struim- 
pet. This was done in the hearing of thousands, and the remark 
was not challenged or recalled. We know that such language 
might be used in any Protestant pulpit in the world without ex 
citing much comment. The fact is, Protestants regard the 
Blessed Virgin as a Catholic goddessyanu anything they say of 
her in disparagement is right and proper.” 


Such charges are nothing less than abominable. It is not 
true that any such occurrence as it describes was the 
occasion of the riot. La Matric, the leading French paper 
of Montreal, only knows the address of the Hindu speaker 
who compared Romanism with Hinduism. The statement 
that such language about the Virgin Mary would be en- 
dured in any Protestant church is atrociously false. It 
would be as intolerable an insult to Protestants as to 
Catholics. Why, the Presbyterian Directory of Wor- 
ship declares that children “are to be taught to read and 
repeat the catechism the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer.”’ The Apostles’ Creed, which venerates the 
mother of our Lord, is included in the Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith with the Ten Commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer, and soit is in the directories of worship of 
nearly all Protestant bodies. Nothing could be more 
adapted than such venomous slanders to stir up hostility 
between Christians who ought to be on good terms with 
each other. If The Western Watchman wishes to know 
what respect Protestants pay to the Virgin Mary, let it 
read a poem “ A Legend of Our Lady,” in our issue of this 
week. 


Ir will be a little awkward for us to say anything about 
the week’s lynchings of Negroes in the South, as there has 
been an atrocious case of lynching in Denver, Col.; and it 
appears tous that the sheriff in this case was even more to 
blame than the last Southern sheriff who permitted a pris- 
oner to be taken from him, end allowed himself in the at- 
tack to be knocked senseless with a chair. An Italian in 
Denver murdered an old veteran soldier in his saloon. The 
murder was brutal enough, anda great mob attacked the 
jail. The sheriff had sufficient men properly armed to de- 
fend his prisoner. But, if we can believe the incredible re- 
port, he refused to fire upon the mob because he was afraid 
he might hurt somebody. He deserves the severest pun- 
ishment. We are glad that the Governor of Tennessee has 
removed the sheriff who failed to protect the Memphis jail 
in a late lynching there. The Memphis papers speak 
strongly against that lynching; but we notice that 
among the Nashville papers only The Banner is emphatic ; 
but it uses language which is strong enough to suit us. 
We quote only a part of its burning words: 


“What must we think of the sending of missionaries to 
heathen lands from this country, when such a scene as that wit- 
nessed in Memphis Saturday night is presented as a manifesta- 
tion of our Christian civilization? What would a Chinaman or 
Indian or African say of this astounding barbarity in one of the 
cities of the United States, which meets with no official rebuke ? 
Benighted cannibals, who dance over the smoking human body 
which they expect to eat, may be excused by their ignorance and 
stupidity ; but what kind of people have we in this Christian land, 
who, without fear of punishment or even of official interference, 
dance over the charred remains of the victim they have snatched 
from the custody of the law, and make night hideous with their 
demoniac yells as they flourish the half-burned human remnants 
in the heart of a great municipality, under the eaves of the tem- 
ple of justice, beneath the spires of Christian churches, and at the 
very doors of public schools.” 


Will Colorado papers please copy ; also those of Columbia, 
S. C.? 





THE Trustees of Amherst College have a custom and 
method of receiving the annual reports of the professors 
at commencement, which, we believe, does not exist at any 
other college, and which is as pleasant and profitable as it 
is peculiar. Instead of laying those reports on the table 
unread, perhaps almost unnoticed, as in some colleges, or 
having no reports at all, as in otbers, they invite the pro- 
fessors to meet them face to face, and the head of each de- 
partment reads his own report in person, thus giving an 
opportunity for personal acquaintance and mutual expla- 
nation. The professors also are thus afforded a means of 
learning what is being done and how it is donéin other de- 
partments besides their own, which is of no small interest 
and advantage. We have asked Prof. W.S. Tyler to give 
us the manuscript of his final and farewell report at the 
recent commencement ; and we are sure our readers will 
be glad to read it, substantially as he gave it, not only for 
its intrinsic interest, but as a concise statement of this vet- 
eran educator’s views of the studies which he has taught 
for more than half a century. 


Pror. J. J. McCook prints in The Forum some of the 
results of a census of tramps taken by him. He secured 
answers to a series of questions from 1,349 American tramps 
in forty different cities. The cities, unfortunately, are not 
mentioned, and so too much reliance must not be put on the 
figures which give the religion of the tramps. Out of 1,329 
who answered the question 113 said they had no religion, 
Of those who confessed to having some religion, in actual 
number the order stands thus: Roman Catholics, Luther- 
ans, Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, Baptists and Dutch Reformed, with a consider- 
able sprinkling of infidels and free thinkers, while Jews 
are all but lacking. The large majority were of native 
birth. Among the measures which the writer would sug- 
gest to reduce the evils of vagrancy are the following: 
Stop lodging tramps in police stations—they are paupers 
and should not be put with criminals ; see that every ap- 
plicant fora lodging is bathed and his clothes cleansed, 
and that those who are suffering from a contagious disease 
are detained till cured ; require labor of some kind as an 
equivalent for lodging ; establish labor stations where 
honest applicants can find temporary occupation, and 
places of detention to which incorrigible vagrants may 
be committed for indefinite periods, and where they may 
be required to work ; secure uniform vagrant laws in the 
States, sothata man genuinely in need shall never be 
driven far, and that the pure vagrant may be caught and 
detained ; stop giving the little coins to beggars ; and espe- 
cially restrain the drink traffic. 


A PESSIMISTIC writer, Mr.H. C. Pearson, has lately pub- 
lished a book, the purpose of which is to show that the 
white races are already showing signs of weakness, and 
will before very long be displaced by yellow and black 
races. ‘These latter races, he says, are multiplying and 
spreading over the world, and are driving the white people 
back within the limits of the temperate zones. The Chi- 
nese, he believes, will become a great military power; and 
the natives of British India, the Negroes and the Indians 
of South America show no signs of extinction. Indeed, 
the Negroes form a seventh of the population of the United 
States, and do not diminish in numbers even against the 
white aggression of South Africa. The Chinese are invad- 
ing the southern coast of Asia, and can be kept back from 
Africa, America and Australia only by severe measures. 
While these races are spreading, there are signs of decay in 
the white races, which impending State Socialism, with 
its pampering of the multitude, will tend to increase. 
With a curious inconsistency Mr. Pearson dwells on the 
growth of large armies and large public debts as a sign of 
decay ; but State Socialism would put an end to these 
dangers. Weare not satisfied to reply with Hezekiah that 
we shall have peace in our days; but we will say that if 
the yellow and black races should ever take the pre-emi- 
nence from the white race, it will be for no other reason 
than that they deserve to. It will only follow when they 
have greater culture and a higher character and a tougher 
fiber. It will then be better for all concerned that they do 
rule; but’ meanwhile the white races, with their great 
start in the race and their eager ambition for progress, 
with their great systems of intellectual and moral educa- 
tion, are not likely to be easily overtaken. It will only be 
when the peoples they are instructing become wiser than 
their teachers. 





.... Wethbink there must have been a twinkle in his eye 
as Mr. Edgar Fawcett wrote the last sentence in his article 
in our issue of this week on the increasing use of the 
monosyllable by modern writers. After referring to the 
more resonant ‘‘ Johnsonianism ” he concludes: 

“Literary fashions, like bad resolutions, have the saving grace 

of mutability.” 
a sentence which shows that he does not intend to bea 
slave to the Saxon monosyllable. This timely and shrewd 
article calls to mind a story that Fitz-Greene Halleck, the 
Connecticut poet, used to tell. <A letter written by a 
Scotch servant girl fell into the hands of one of the New 
York literary coterie to which Mr. Halleck belonged in his 
earlier days, and was passed about from one to another of 
those young writers. All were struck by its forcible Eng- 
lish and charming simplicity of diction, and at last they- 
ventured to question the writer in order to learn how 
she had acquired her style. The woman answered that 
when she first came to America she could read but not 
write. Later she had learned to write, but had never 
learned to spell; so, in writing, she always chose the easy 
words, about whose spelling she could have no difficulty. 
Possibly the same lack of knowledge may partly account 
for the undue prevalence of the fashionable monosyllable. 


....The Sunday openers of the World’s Fair could get 
no comfort out of the open gates last Sunday. The visitors 
were very few, and every body is disgusted that a certain 
legal complication seemed to require the gates to be open 
for a single Sunday more. 
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.... We have received a copy of the resolutions passed at 
a Presbyterian meeting held in connection with the Scotch- 
Irish Congress at Springfield, O., calling the attention of 
the Home Mission Boards and Committees of the several 
Presbyterian Churches in the country to the necessity of 
educational and religious work among tbe mountain 
whites, a million of whom occupy the more sparsely set- 
tled regions of Tennessee, Kentucky,and half a dozen other 
adjoining States. The plea is made on the ground that 
they are Scotch-Irish in origin. Perhaps they are. Wedo 
not question it. But they have been long enough in this 
country to be Americans ; and we do not wish to call those 
who draw their origin from England or Scotland or Ireland 
or Germany or Italy or Africa anything but Americans 
after the first generation. And these people are in their 
second or third century, and are as much Americans as the 
Yankees of New England or the Negroes of Virginia. 
Nevertheless we welcome any reason, however flimsy, which 
will persuade any one to do anything for the education and 
Christianization of these people, who are very nearly as 
needy and as ignorant as any on the continent. 


.... We do not care whether Governor Waite, of Colora- 
do, got his expression about blood flowing to the horses’ 
bridles out of the Bible or not; it is enough that it was a 
riotous speech, disgraceful in the Governor of a State. It 
created a good part of the Colorado panic. Now thou- 
sands of miners and workmen are migrating elsewhere, a 
thousand coming into Chicago, it is said, on freight trains 
in one day last week. Colorado is a great State, and could 
live on its farming interests if every mine were closed. 
Yet these are very bard times in those Silver States. As 
an illustration of this we mention that we have received a 
request to suspend sending THE INDEPENDENT to a Young 
Men’s Christian Association’s rooms in a Colorado settle- 
ment, as all the members have left town. 


...- France (with a burglar’s mask, breaking into the 
Bangkok paiace in the night): ‘* Hand over your valuables, 
quick, you heathen! or 11 blow your head off !”” 

Sian (startled, calling to a neighbor): ‘* England! Eng- 
land! help! help! burglars! burglars !” 

England (sympathetic, but cautiously neutral): ‘ Mol- 
lify him—mollify him, Siam. I can’t help you. I’m not 
going out much nights, just now.” 

Siam (helpless): ‘Here, Mr. Burglar, take what you 
must, and leave me something, if you can.” 


... The Hon. Robert P. Porter has just closed his con- 
nection with the Eleventh Census and become the editor 
and business manager of The New York Daily Press, of 
which he was the founder, and which he left in 1889 to be- 
come Superintendent of the Census. Having practically 
finished this great work, with credit to himself and honor 
tothe country, he returns to journalism and intends to put 
all his time and labor and talent into the Press, which has 
been a clean and able paper and is deserving of the in- 
creased success which Mr. Porter means that it shall have. 


....It is fortunate that the invasion of Kurope by the 
cholera has been so long delayed. The fear that Chicago 
might have to deal with the disease during the Fair may 
be dismissed. There is some cholera in Italy, some in 
Smyrna and some in Russian cities : but Germany, France 
and Great Britain have not been attacked. -Kurope has 
now such an effective quarantine system that the disease 
can scarcely be more than sporadic, and can hardly escape 
beyond acity like Hamburg. 


...One John Temple Graves, of Georgia, has been in- 
structing the people of Wisconsin at the Monona Lake 
Assembly as to the future of the Negro race. He would 
like to have Colorado or New Mexico or Arizona given over 
to the Negroes as a Negro State, and have all move there 
and then let no white people hold office. The project is 
based on the incompatibility of white people and colored 
people, and is downright nonsense. 


.... President Cleveland, in his latest New York appoint- 
ments, recognizes the anti-Tammany-Hill element. He 
gaveus a Tammany postmaster; now he gives an anti- 
Tammany Collector and Appraiser. Ex-Justice Kilbreth, 
who is to succeed Collector Hendricks, has had an honor- 
able record as a competent and faithful police justice, and 
his appointment is heartily commended, 


.-A Negro in South Carolina was caught last week 
and charged with an assault on a woman. He was required 
to confess who were implicated with him, and, under this 
compulsion, he meationed two other men. They were 
caught, and immediately hanged, but, we are told, “ No 
confession could be extorted from them.”’ 


....Archbishop Ireland is the only one of the Catholic 
hierarchy that urged that the Chicago Fair should be en- 
tirely closed on Sunday. The Colorado Catholic, one of 
his greatest admirers, says that it did not agree with him 
on this matter, but it now doffs its hat to him and says 
“he is a good general to follow.” 


....The familiar phrases, ‘‘ Fanatical Sabbatarians,” and 
“Hypocritical Sabbatarians,” have suddenly disappeared 
from the secular press ; and we trust that the places that 
once knew them will know them no more forever. Those 
to whom they were applied prove to be, after all, the great 
majority. 


.We call attention to an account in our missions col- 
umn of a brutal attack on a lady missionary in Kastern 
Turkey. Miss Melton proved herself a brave woman ; but 
such things ought to be stopped with a firm hand, and at 
once, We are glad that there seem to have been no serious 
results, 


....he degree of Doctor of Divinity has been conferred 
upon the Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, a Universalist minister 
of Oakland Park, Ill. In advocating the admission of 


women to the ministry, perhaps we have not sufficiently 
Considered the danger of their taking part of the doctore 
ates, 








Ueligions Sntelligence. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF SUNDAY 
CLOSING. 


BY JOSEPH COOK, 

FULL pay for half show is what the present writer ven- 
tured to predict, ina congressional hearing last winter, 
would be the practical*upshot of Sunday opening of the 
World’s Fair. It has turned out to be full pay for quarter 
show. Three-fourths of the exhibitors have on Sunday 
covered their displays. Not only the Federal Government 
and the majority of the States, with England, Scotland, 
Canada and Australia, have veiled their exhibits, as they 
were expected to do, but also for the most part Russia, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, France, India and 
Japan. The very numerous exhibits of educational, phil- 
anthropic and religious bodies have almost without excep- 
tion been closed. So creditable to the exhibitors in general 
has been their respect for the workingman’s day of rest, 
that the fact should be emphasized that the final defeat of 
Sunday opening is due chiefly, tho by no means exclusive- 
ly, to the exhibitors themselves. The general covering 
of the exhibits on Sunday has been one of the most effect- 
ive causes of the small Sunday attendance. 

Sunday closing of the World’s Fair, with the assured 
prospect that this will be the permanent rule of the exhi- 
bition, was actually accomplished yesterday, July 23d. 
The White City was as quiet as a New England village on 
the Lord’s Day. Even the polyglot pandemonium of the 
Midway Plaisance was asleep. 

The national Commissioners of the Fair declared recent- 
ly, by a vote of 54 to 6, that they had never repealed their 
previous decision in favor of Sunday closing, and that the 
local directory had opened the Fair on Sundays without 
authority. The Board of Directors themselves, when thus 
reprimanded, and when convinced by experience that Sun- 
day attendance was too small to pay, and that Sunday 
opening diminished the patronage of the Fair by respec- 
table people on week days, resolved on July 18th, by a vote 
of 24 to 4, to close the Fair on Suudays. 

After two years of unprecedented agitation of the subject 
on platforms and in the churches, the religious and secular 
journals aud congress,this result has been received with em- 
phaticand devout expressions of satisfaction by that vast 
body of our population to whom commercial honor and re 
ligious principle stand before mercenary considerations as 
guides of life. A hope of financial gain influenced the Direc- 
tors todefy the law of Congress, break their own agreements, 
as understood by the nation at large, and offend the set- 
tled septiment of the churches by Sunday opening. After 
experiment had proved that more was to be lost than gain- 
ed by this course, the Directors receded from their position, 
Sunday opening was found too hazardous from a financial 
point of view to be commercially justifiable. So far as the 
Directors are concerned, greed influenced them to open the 
Fair, and greed has influenced them to close it. 

American and foreign custom and principle in respect to 
the day of rest and worship have such strength that three- 
quarters of the exhibitors covered their displays on Sunday. 
With the Sunday newspapers, almost without exception, 
advocating Sunday opening and abusing its opponents, it 
his been found impossible even in Chicago, notwithstand- 
ing its large population of foreign-born citizens, to make 
aSunday Fair pay. The West is not as wild as some of the 
critics at a distance have supposed. 

This victory for the day of rest and worship is of far- 
reaching and strategic importance to high civilization, at 
home and abroad. No more important triumph for Sun- 
day has been achieved in modern history. 

It illustrates the value of a vertebrate Christianity as 
opposed toa lax, molluscan liberalism, The Christianity 
and good sense of the nation as a whole have suppressed 
the lawlessness of a Chicago clique, and of its powerful 
allies. It was most unfortunate that a distinguished 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church i1 New York, together 
with many prelates of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States, advocated the now outgrown and unschol- 
arly Continental views of Sunday and called for partial 
Sunday opening. It was, of course, to be expected that 
most Unitarians and Universalists, and other so-called 
liberals, would favor Sunday opening. Socialists, secu- 
larists and infidels generally did so. Many organizations 
of workingmen, officered by foreign-born leaders, were on 
the wrong side. But over every obstacle and against im- 
mense odds in the contest, Sunday Closing has triumphed. 

Providence has so arranged the program of events as to 
shut the mouths of cavillers. If the Fair had been closed 
from the first it would have been said that workingmen 
would have patronized it in great numbers had it been 
open. Now itis known that even in Chicago labor cared 
little for a Sunday Fair. Labor cannot afford to assist in 
bringing on atime when it shall be paid only the wages of 
six days for the work of seven. Every advance toward the 
secularization of Sunday is a step toward the enslavement 
of labor. 

Emerson called Sunday the core of civilization. Only a 
right useof Sunday transforms a rattle-headed rabble into 
a law-observing people. Charles Sumner’s famous saying 
is a fit watchword for the twentieth century: “If we 
would fortify we must sanctify the Republic, making it at 
once Citadel and Temple.” 

Cuicago, July 24th, 1893, 
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ONE of the most interesting foreigners in Chicago 
just now is Joseph Rabinowitz, the converted Russian 
Jew. The Interior says that he appears to be about sixty 
years old, tho when one “hears his torrents of speech and 
sees the flash of his eye and notes the wealth of his imag- 
ination and his wonderful power in handling the word of 
God” he appears as a young man of unspent powers. He 
is lending a hand in the Hebrew mission work in Chicago. 
He speaks English, but quite brokenly. 





STUNDIST CONVERTS TO ORTHODOXY. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE Russian press, and especially that portion of it de- 
voted to the interests of the Orthodox Church, is very jubi- 
lant over the alleged return of 250 Stundists to the bosom 
of the true Church. We have taken considerable pains to 
investigate the truth of these newspaper stories of recanta- 
tions, and we haveit now on undoubted authority that the 
Stundists who have returned to Orthodoxy and about 
whom so much fussy joy has been expressed number ex- 
actly twenty-nine. They are peasants from the village of 
Kanev, a district in the province of Kief and are twenty- 
nine of as poor specimens of Stundists as could well be 
found—weak-kneed, timid creatures, who have been 
frightened and cajoled into the step they have just taken. 
Their conversion and the story of what happened after- 
ward are interesting as illustrations of the gentler tactics 
pursued by the mighty Russian Government and Church 
to win back erring schismatics. 

For some time previous to their joining the Church these 
men have attracted the favorable notice of the priests and 
the local police. It was observed that they were by no 
means strict Stundists. They had ceased to attend the 
secret Protestant meetings ; they were frequently seen in 
the village drink shops; and altho they themselves did not 
attend the services of the village churches they sent their 
wives and children, The priests visited them and promised 
an easy penance anda hearty welcome back to the Church ; 
the police called on them and showed that by their conver- 
sion to Orthodoxy they would escape impending measures 
against the Stundists of a terrible nature. The blandish- 
ments of the priests, the potency of the vodka and the 
terrorism of the police converted these twenty-nine Russian 
peasants. The priests were very proud of it all. Magnifi- 
cent services were got up in the local churches, and the 
recreant Stundists stood before the people and received 
absolution. Dinners were given in their honor; they were 
féted and feasted; for days there was beef and brandy 
galore, 

But fresh honors were in store for them. They were 
informed that they must visit Kief—Kief the holy city, the 
bourne of the Orthodox Russian pilgrim, Free tickets to 
travel on the Dnieper were procured for them ; and dressed 
in their Sunday best, they steamed up the river, every- 
where received with ovations. A special service was pre- 
pared for them in one of the holiest of the Orthodox sanc- 
tuaries, boys with beautiful voices sang them the pathetic 
hymns of the Church, and priests in gorgeous vestments 
asked the intercession of the Virgin and all the saints on 
their behalf. They were then conducted to the Metropol- 
itan, with whom an interview had been prearranged. This 
old gentleman, one of the most rigorous and cruel of the 
inquisitors of Stundism, received them with benign pa- 
rental smiles, gave them ghostly warning and counsel, 
blessed them each and severally, permitted them to kiss 
his own particular icon, and presented each with a book 
about the saints and things of that sort. Of course they 
could read, as they had once been Stundists. 

There was more to follow. A pleasant awe fell upon the 
pilgrims when the police conductors informed them that 
the Governor-General would receive them. The excitement 
was intense. In this country we can hardly gauge the 
immense distance between a Russian peasant aud a Gov- 
ernor-General, The peasant cringes and creeps before the 
village policeman, the policeman before his district chief, 
the district chief before the Governor, the Governor before 
the Governor-General. And so the pilgrims felt as a sim- 
ple countryman in some distant State might feel when he 
receives a special invitation to a brilliant function at the 
White House. Count Ignatieff, the Governor-General, 
was most gracious, chatted in a brotherly way to his visit- 
ors, asked about their families, and so on. Then he gently 
admonished them for having left the Church for which so 
much Russian blood had been shed. 

‘*Why did you leave us ?”’ he asked, plaintively. 

“Tt was all through reading the Bible,’’? one of them 
answered, 

“That cannot be,” the Count replied ; and walking over 
to a bookcase, he took out a magnificently bound copy of 
the Russian Bible. ‘I possess a Bible, and yet I remain 
firmly Orthodox.” 

Then the Count took the peasants of Kanev all about his 
palace and showed them the curiosities. They stolidly 
tramped behind him, their eyes blinded with the splendors 
of everything. He then bade them an effusively friendly 
farewell, and presented each on departing with a valuable 
little cross to be worn on the breast. 

They'll remember this pilgrimage to Kief for many a 
long year, and talk of it proudly to their children; and 
possibly a few more feeble brethren will follow in their 
steps ; for it is not every day that a holy Metropolitan and 
a brilliant Governor-General receive simple peasants from 
the steppe. 
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PROF. H. P. SMITH AND DR. DIXON. 


We have received the following from Prof. H, P. Smith : 


To THE Eprron OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Iam sure I have only to call attention to some points in the 
letter of the Rev. Dr. Dixon, published in your issue of July 20th, 
to secure from you an expression of regret at its pwhlication. 
The points I have in mind are the following : 

1. My letter which furnished the text was a private letter pub- 
lished without my knowledge orconsent. Asit was sent toabout 
seventy gentlemen, it was printed to save labor; but each copy 
was signed by me, and the answers to the inquiries were to be 
for my owninformation and guidance. 

2. [ know of no occasion for the injurious charge contained in 
the words: “This was honorable, tho doubtle-s in his [Professor 
Smith’s] judgment a great sacrifice to make to a fine and high sense 
of honor.” I have anxiously inquired on what such a statement 
or suspicion could be based and can recall nothing in my words 
or conduct to justify it. I hope the author will give me an oppor- 
tunity toexplain myself if he knows of anything which can re- 
motely bear it out, 
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3. The author admits that the Assembly “has no such legal 
right to sit in judgment upon the act of the Trustees as makes 
the approval of the Assembly necessary to the validity of such 
acts.” But this is an admission that the Assembly has no legal 
right whatever to sit in judgment upon the acts of the Trustees. 
For the legal right of the supreme court of the Church must be 
such as will make “the approval of the Assembly necessary to 
the validity of such acts,” or will at least make the Assembly’s 
disapproval sufficient to invalidate such acts, Otherwise the 
Assembly would have a legal right without legal power to enforce 
it, which would be absurd. So far is the Assembly from having 
a legal right to sit in judgement upon the acts of the Lane Sem- 
inary Board that it cannot legally take cognizance of their acts 
except so far as the Board itself has reported them. The Wash- 
ington Assembly, in taking testimony against the Board, sitting 
in judgment on their acts, condemning them in two particulars 
and withholding aid from students, violated every right of the 
Board, as clearly as it would have violated individual rights had 
it assumed original jurisdiction of a minister, taken ex-parte 
testimony against him by a committee, given him no notice of 
indictment and no opportunity of defense, and then pronounced 
him guilty and fixed his punishment. Legally, therefore, the acts 
of the Assembly “ went beyond its rights,” and were a “ usurpa- 
tion "—which is what I said. 

4. Dr. Dixon assumes the points in debate when he asserts the 
moral right of the Assembly in this case. He must know that 
some of us, after earnest and conscientious reflection, have come 
honestly to the conviction that the Assembly has no moral right 
to pronounce upon individuals, except after due process of law. 
Yet such he does not hesitate to charge with ** breach of trust,” 
and adds: ‘It is not a matter of opinion; it is not a mere question 
of loyalty; it is not even a question as to whoisright. It is the 
supreme duty of faithfulness to vows. If this be disregarded the 
very foundation of character is overturned.” I do not know how 
to construe this, except as a charge that the Trustees and myself 
have been faithless to our vows. Can Dr. Dixon justify himself 
in using such language unless he is ready to arraign such faith- 
less ones at the bar of the Church courts. Is he ready to show 
what vows have been violated, and when and how? 

5. Dr. Dixon says: “Even if the action of the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati was manifestly contrary to fact and justice, and was 
a@ gross outrage upon Professor Smith, yet as Christians and law- 
abiding Presbyterians it was the duty of all concerned to obey the 
decision of the court legally and properly reached until it was 
reversed.”’ Here, again, is a charge that the Trustees and my- 
self refused “to obey the decision of the court legally and prop- 
erly reached.” What actionof the court? The Presbytery made 
no mention of my teaching—how could I obey or disobey what 
Presbytery had not enjoined? Dr. Dixon will say “the Assembly 
has decided that it isa function of the ministry to teach.” But 
the Assembly had not so decided when the Presbytery fixed the 
penalty. If the Assembly has so decided it has acted ex post 
facto—something which is an abomination to our civil jurispru- 
dence. It is a question whether the Assembly has so decided in 
any binding form. Can the Assembly by a mere dictum arbi- 
trarily extend the “functions of the ministry ” so as to shut out 
asuspended minister from any occupation in which he may be 
engaged? If I were to engage in religious journalism I should 
expect the next Assembly to declare that also to be one of the 
most important of ministerial functions. On this theory we 
should have the Assembly a Pope and Chief Inquisitor com- 
bined. 

Can we not argue these important and dificult questions with- 
out charges of ** breach of trust,” or “ disregard of the very foun- 
dation of character"? I have the honor to be, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cincinnati, July 22d, 1893. HENRY PRESERVED Smith. 


DR. DIXON’S REJOINDER. 
TRENTON, N. J., July 28th, 1893. 
To THE Epiror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I thank you forsending me acopy of Dr. Smith's reply to my 
letter and giving me an opportunity to answer him in the same 
issue of THe INDEPENDENT. Taking his points in order I would 
say: 

1. I had no knowledge that Dr. Smith’s circular was a private 
communication. He, of course, did not send it to me, and seeing 
itin The Tribune, I cannot be justly blamed for being ignorant of 
the fact that it had been improperly published. Since it became 
public property by the fact of publication, it must now be judged 
upon its merits. Nor can I assent to the assumption that a com- 
munication addressed to seventy gentlemen suggesting organ- 
ized opposition to the Assembly can claim exemption from criti- 
cism on the ground that it is private. 

2. In saying that Professor Smith's conduct was honorable, I 
did not suppose that I was preferring an “injurious charge” 
against him. That to which I referred was his answer to one of 
the charges brought against him by the Prosecuting Committee 
of the Presbytery of Cincinnati. I do not recall the exact 
charge, but it had reference to his views about ordination vows. 
During the discussion upon the sufficiency of the charges in form 
and legal effect, Dr. Smith disclaimed and repudiated the inter- 
pretation put upon his words, and evinced such a regard for the 
binding obligation of ordination vows that the Presbytery struck 
out the charge. When Dr. Smith was suspended by the Presby- 
tery for unsoundness in the faith, he resigned his professorship 
in the seminary. This I said was honorable, tho doubtless in 
his judgment a great sacrifice to make. I take pleasure in re- 
peating it. 

3and 4. The “ legal” relation of the General Assembly to Lane 
Seminary is set forth in and limited by the compact of 1870. That 
is confined to the Assembly's right of disapproval of a professor- 
elect. The Washington Assembly in its deliverance with regard 
to Lane had no occasion to act under the powers of the compact, 
The moral right of the Assembly to express its opinion with re- 
gard to a grave offense committed by the Board of Trustees of a 
Seminary under the care of the Church cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned. A Board of Trustees cannot be legally tried by the 
Presbyterian Church ; its action, if wrong, can only be disap- 
proved or condemned, The Washington Assembly did not try 
the Board, nor did it take any testimony for or against them. It 
confined its judgment to the matters and things set forth in the 
published minutes of the Board. Any one who read the author- 
ized published minutes of the Board was Warranted in taking ex- 
ception tothat which was manifestly andflagrantlywrong in them. 
Much more was the Assembly bound to take notice of the matter. 
Silence on the part of the Assembly would have exposed it to the 
charge of inconsistency in condemning Congress and the World’s 
Fair management and saying nothing ofa worse evil right under 
its own eyes and by itsown people. 

5. Ihave the utmost difficulty in persuading myself that Dr. 
Smith can be serious in his reasoning about his suspension from 
the ministry not requiring him to desist from teaching, on the 
ground that, at the time of his suspension, the Assembly had not 
decided that it isa function of the ministry to teach. It seems 
like the merest trifling. Why did he because of his suspension 
tender his resignation as a professor ? The Scriptures say that 
the minister must be apt to teach, and he is to commit the Gos- 
pel to faithful men who shall be able to teach others also. The 





whole Church, everywhere and always, has maintained that the 
main function of the ministry is to teach. For Dr. Smith to say: 
“Can the Assembly by a mere dictum arbitrarily extend the 
functions of the ministry,” etc., is to give utterance to an idea as 
baseless as it is absurd. 

The Assembly, by an overwhelming vote, adopted the report of 
its Committee on Theological Seminaries. It is the Assembly 
then, which made the charge of breach of trust. It is the ques- 
tionat issue. It cannot be left out of the discussion. It is, in- 
deed, a very grave charge ; but the facts not only justified the As- 
sembly in making it, but compelled it so to do, Dr. Smith’s 
inquires: “Is he ready to show what vows have been vio- 
lated, and when and how?” The report of the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Theological Seminaries is, for the present, a sufficient 
answer. Should it be necessary to say more in reply to this 
question it will be said. But it would appear to be unnecessary, 
for, since my former letter to THE INDEPENDENT was written, the 
Board of Trustees have rescinded the action which the Assembly 
condemned, and thus have restored Lane Seminary to the com- 
mendation of the Assembly and its students to the right of being 
aided by the Board of Education. Now that the Board of Trus- 
tees have remedied their error, it seems idle and worse for Dr. 
Smith to advocate a course which his strongest friends have 


abandoned, Faithfully yours, 


JOHN Dixon. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


-A comparative summary of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America for the last six years has 
been made out by Dr. W. H. Roberts, the Stated Clerk. 
There are at present 31 synods, a growth of 3; 221 presby- 
teries, a growth of 19; 435 licentiates, an increase of 121; 
6,509 ministers, an increase of 720. The number of ordina- 
tions have been 249 as against 210, and of installations 525 
as against 486. The number of ministers deceased has not 
varied very greatly ; there were 123 in 1888, 129 in 1893, 138 
in 1892, and 98 in 1889. 7,292 as 





The number of churches is 7 
against 6,543 in 1888; the largest number of churches or- 
ganized in one year—1889—is 239, from which time there 
has been a steady decrease, last year showing only 187; the 
number of communicants is 855,089 against 722,071, a gain 
of 138,018. The additions on examinations have been 59,- 
660,a pretty steady growth, only one year showing a de- 
crease, 1890, when the additions were 49,302. The contri- 
butions have grown from $12,816,682 to $14,916,311; these 
are aside from the interest on permanent funds and the 
income of the theological seminaries. Home missions 
have taken the lead steadily, showing a pretty even growth 
from $844,696 to $1,023,685; next come foreign missions, 
with $849,355; church erections, $31,866; aid for colleges, 
$261,835; education, $180,800; Sunday-school work, $138,- 
374. Theamounts contributed for congregational use have 
risen from $8,803,562 to $10,514,429, and miscellaneous from 
$1,015,789 to $1,263,624. It is noticeable that the develop- 
mentin almost every department has been very even. In 
1890 the gifts for education took a leap to $470,356, and 
those forchurch erection in 1891 to $360,944; but with these 
exceptions there is very little deviation from a pretty 
steady and regular increase. 


....Arrangements for the Catholic Congress to be held 
in Chicago the week commencing September 4th have been 
completed. Besides the regular program, there will be 
conventions of the Catholic Young Men’s Societies of the 
United States, the German Young Men’s Guild, the Socie- 
ties of St. Vincent de Paul, Congress of Colored Catholics, 
meeting of the Catholic Press, and reunion of the Ameri- 
can Louvain Students. Among the topics to be presented 
at the Congress will be ‘‘ Missionary Work of the Church 
in the United States” and * Influence of the Church upon 
Social, Civil and Political Institutions of the United 
States’’; *‘Woman’s Work in the World—in Reiigious 
Communities, in Art, in Literature’; ‘‘ Woman in the 
Middle Ages”; ‘‘ Woman in her Own Field,” and “ Wom 
an’s Work in Temperance Reform’”’; ‘The ‘ Social’ Ques- 
tion”; *‘The Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on the Condi- 
tion of Labor’’; “ The Rights of Labor—the Duties of Cap- 
ital’; ‘‘ Poverty—the True Remedy”; ‘‘Tbhe Public and 
Private Charities”; ‘‘ Workingmen’s Organizations and 
Societies for Young Men”; ‘ Intemperance’’; ‘ Life In- 
surance and Pension Funds for Wage-Workers”’; ‘‘'l'rade 
Combinations and Strikes”; “Immigration and Col- 
onization’”’; ‘Condition and Future of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States”: ‘Condition and Future of the 
Negro Race in the United States’; ‘Catholic HKduca- 
tion in the United States’; ‘Catholic Higher Educa- 
tion’; ‘The Needs of the Catholic Colleges’; ‘''The 
Catholic School System”; ‘Catholic High Schools”; 
“Alumnezw Associations in Convent Schools’’; ‘* The Inde- 
pendence of the Holy See’; “The Work of the Catholic 
Truth Society.” 


....The Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church has 
recently lost one of its most prominant members by the 
death of the Rev. John Leyburn, D.D., pastor emeritus of 
the Associate Reformed Church of Baltimore. A gradu- 
ate of Princeton College and Union Theological Seminary 
in Virginia, he was pastor in Petersburg, Va., for nine 
years, then Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation in Philadelphia, one of the delegates to the Ter-Cen- 
tenary celebration of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
and the General Assemblies of the Established ,and Free 
Churches. During the War he was in charge of the pub- 
lication business of the Southern Presbyterian Chutch, 
and after the War became pastor of the Associate Re- 
formed Church of Albany. 


.... The centennial of the organization of the first Ameri- 
can Synod of the Reformed Church was celebrated at Al- 
lentown, Penn.,on July 27th, Many of the congregations 
throughout the land celebrated this on the last Sunday in 
April, which corresponded more nearly to the true date ; 
but the Lehigh Valley people fixed first upon the seven- 
teenth of June, but the rain interfering it was deferred 
until July 27th. An address of welcome was delivered by 
the Rev. J. T. Haeker, and other addresses were by the Rev. 
Dr. John H. Sechler, of Philadelphia, the Rev. A. R. 
Bartholomew, of Pottsville, the Rev. J. S. Starr, D.D., 
President of Franklin and Marshal College, and others, 





...-During the agitation in regard to Sunday opening at 
the World’s Fair, one of the stockholders, named Cling- 
man, secured in the State Court an injunction against the 
closing of the grounds. That injunction was not pressed a 
week ago: but last Sunday the Managers seemed to fear 
lest they should be charged with disregarding the law, and 
accordingly the gates were open. Most of the exhibits, 
however, were covered. The launches and gondolas were 
not moving, and the soda-water and lemonade stands were 
closed, and the crowd was very conspicuous by its absence, 
One of the dispatches states that : 

“On no open day since the beginning of the World’s Fair have 
there been so few visitors as were present yesterday. Upto noon 
the grounds looked deserted ; and altho Jaterin the day more 
people came, at no time was there more than a sprinkling to be 
seen. At eleven o’clcck in the morning there were hardly adoz- 
en persons in the Manufactures Building. In the Art Gallery a 
good many persons were gathered to enjoy a quiet view of the 
pictures; but there was no crowd even there. In the Midway 
Plaisance there were more, but they were few compared with the 
usual attendance. Some of the shows here also were closed up, 
On the whole, it appeared that the people are not in sympathy 
with the Clingman injunction to keep the gates open, and are not 
disposed to give color to it at this juncture.” 


....The Baptist Congress, which is to meet this year in 
Augusta, Ga ,is to discuss six topics as follows: (1) ‘* The 
Church and Money Power,’ (2) ‘ Emotionalism in Re- 
ligion,” (3) ‘Shall our Young People be Organized for 
Christian Work?” (4) ** What Constitutes Valid Baptism?” 
(5) “The Ethical versus the Forensic Conception of Salva- 
tion,” (6) ‘The Indwelling Christ.” 


. .. Last week occurred the annual pilgrimage of French 
Canadians from New England to the sacred shrine of St 
Anne of Beaupré on the St. Lawrence. As a rule it is 
more of a picnic than a religious exercise, tho a few still 
goin the hope of being cured of some malady. About 800 
went from Sprinyfield and vicinity. 

....Word comes from Rome that the German Govern- 
ment has intimated to the Vatican that the Government 
will not oppose the proposal of the Center party in the 
Reichstag, that a law be passed to allow the Jesuits to re- 
turn to Germany. 

....A Jewish synagog was dedicated at Atlantic City, 
July 28th. The services were very fully attended, and 
many prominent clergymen of other denominations were 
present, ‘The minister is the Rev. J. 8. Sherbrow a native 
of Russia, ; 


Missions. 


A MISSIONARY LADY ATTACKED IN 
TURKEY. 


ON the first of June, the Rev. KE. W. McDowell with his 
family and Miss Melton, constituting the present mission- 
ary force of the Presbyterian Board in Mosul, Turkey, left 
that city to spend the heated term, when Mosul is practi- 
cally uninhabitable, in the mountains. They chose the 
valley and city of Amadia, not far from the Persian bor- 
der, where they had spent the preceding summer with 
much comfort and had received a cordial welcome from the 
people. Of their experiences Mr. McDowell writes as 
follows: 

“We reached Amadia Monday, June 5th. On Friday Miss 
Melton went to Daree, one of our villages, less than an hour 
away, to work among the women. We thought it was perfectly 
safe, i.¢., for this country. She had one of our best pastors with 
her, who has worked in the mountains for years amid dangers of 
various kinds, as her protector. Several other men slept about 
her tent, which was pitched upon a roof. On the following 
Wednesday, after midnight, she was awakened by a man in her 
tent. On seeing she was awake he began to beat her with his 
cane. The frame about her bed (for mosquito net) at first pro- 
tected her. This angered him. He tore it away and again beat 
her with one of the sticks of the frame (over an inch square). 
She was at first entangled in the net, but soon freeing herself she 
got up, wrested the stick from his hands, and seized him by the 
hands, holding him for a moment. He threw her off with an 
oath and again beat her. His accomplice came in at this mo- 
ment, and, taking him to be the pastor, Zecheria, on whom she 
had been crying for help, she ran to him, but was pushed aside. 
The two now began to gather up her things, and she ran outside 
to find thateverybody but her servant girl had deserted her, and 
she had been choked into silence. People had heard her cries; 
but they had accomplices stationed a few rods away among the 
rocks, who, when they saw everybody was out, fired off their 
guns to intimidate them, calling upon them not to come near 
and not torun, They did run, however, all of them, including 
the pastor. The Kurd, secing her outside the tent, again attacked 
her, this time giving her a terrible blow upon the abdomen. 
In doing it he lost his balance and fell off the roof, unfortunately 
on the low side. Very unaccountably they now suddenly dis- 
appeared, taking only a few from among the things under 
their hands, and those of little value. After they left some of 
She got the girl to pour water on her 
and then dressed it herself 
They could not be induced to 
it as nicely 


the people came back. 
head—she wascovered with blood 
as best she could with tannic acid. 
bring me a letter until daylight, at which time I got 
and ascarefully written as fora school examination.” 

Mr. McDowell at once went to the Governor of 
Amadia and demanded protection and redress, At first 
this was rather curtly refused ; but at last an inquiry was 
ordered. Up to the time of writing, however, no result had 
been secured. Some investigations which Mr. McDowell 
made privately convinced him that the assailants were not 
Kurds, as he at first supposed, but Turkish soldiers from 
Amadia, and in all probability acting with the knowledge 
and under the advice of those high in authority. Among 
the indications that led him to this conclusion were the 
following: A Kurd in such a fracas always uses his dag- 
ger, these men used only sticks ; the dress of the men, 50 
far as Miss Melton and ber maid could see and feel in the 
darkness, was not that of Kurds; the expressions used by 
the men were not Kurdish but Arabic; there was no plun- 
dering of the village, and very little of Miss Melton’s 
property was taken, as would most certainly have been 
the case had the men been Kurds; the only tribes of 
that region that are given to such assaults wer. & 
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the time at some distance from Amadia; most important 
of all was the finding, where the shots were fired, of some 
new cartridges such as are used only by the soldiers. Tak- 
ing everything into consideration, Mr. McDowell feels con- 
fident that the assault was due to the hostility of certain 
well known persons, among them the butler of the local 
Governor, an utterly unscrupulous man. Ifthe reason for 
this hostility be sought, itis probably sufficient to say that 
such men always dread the advent into their section of 
persons who are not easily deceived and who understand 
thoroughly their plans for defrauding and oppressing the 
people. 

Appeal was made immediately to Constantinople and to 
the State Departinent at Washington. Minister Terrell at 
once made representations to the Government, and it is 
probable that efficient steps will be taken at once to secure 
not only protection from future assaults, but re'ress for 
this. Indeed, this latter is an absolute essential to the 
former, asin that region, so far removed from the coast, 
Mr. McDowell reports that he has frequently heard the re- 
mark: ‘Your Government caunot do anything for you, 
You have no king,” ete. 
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....T'wo Swedish missionaries last April established 
themselves in the city of Singpu, in the interior near 
Hankow, and rented a house in the busiest part of the 
town. They had three servants living with them, and 
commenced their work. It was no* long before their pres- 
ence aroused the most bitter opposition, About the first of 
July the servants heard that there were plans for murder- 
ing their masters, and besought them to escape. They 
refused to do this, however, and remained at their work. 
On July 18th their house was surrounded by a mob, chiefly 
composed of the loafers of the town, who went about from 
man to man, inciting them to kill the * foreign dogs.’ 
The missionaries came to the door, but were greeted with 
a shower of stones, and beat a hasty retreat inside the 
house and made a desperate attempt to escape. Clam- 
bering out of one of the upper windows at the back 
of the house they reachet the roof. But, as soon 
as they made their appearance on the top of the 
house, they became a mark for a perfect hail of stones, 
some of which struck them, cutting them badly. They 
then ran along the roof and over the roofs of the adjoining 
houses, till at last a high house barred their further prog- 
ress, and, despairing, the poor men dropped into the street 
into the midst of the mob, who speedily completed the 
murder with axes and stones. Death was followed by 
mutilation, and the mob went off to complete their work, 
some to loot and burn the house occupied by the missiona 
ries, and others to catch and maltreat the three Christian 
servants. Happily, however, these men escaped with their 
lives, and were spared to bring the story to Hankow. 


.... There was a pleasant little service at the rooms of 
the Presbyterian Board in this city last Monday, on the 
occasion of the starting of a party of missionaries for 
Guatemala. The Rev. fh. M. Haymaker, with whose let 
ters the readers of THE INDEPENDENT are familiar, returns 
with his wife and four children. The Rev. Mr. and Mrs, 
Gates and Miss McClellan also go with them. 


....The Lutheran Mission at Rajahmundry is to be 
re-enforced by the Rev.- Paul Baenisch, who was ordained 
at Philadelphia last week, 


Che Sunday-Schoot. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST i3TH. ‘ 
PAUL AT JERUSALEM.—AcTS 21: 27-39. 


GOLDEN 'TEX?t.—For unto you it is given, in the behalf 
of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer for 
his sake.—Phil. 1: 29. 

Nores.—" The seven days.’—Which would finish the 
period of the vow which Paul had assumed for the purpo-e 
of disarming the prejudice of the Jews.————" Brought 
Greocks also juto the templen’?—Paul had a Greek with him, 
but not in the temple inclosure. Possibly he had been 
With him about the streets, or even in the court of the Gen- 
tiles, - Pefiled this holy place.’—Ilt was forbidden for 
a Gentile to pass beyond the outer Court, and an inserip- 
tion on a column found twenty years ago warned all 
Gentiles on pain of death not to go in, Just so in some 
places in the East Christians are not allowed in a Moham 
medan mosque,.——" Ovl of the temple.’—Out of the 


Theological discussion ought to be serious enough; but 
it ought to be the gentlest, the best natured of all discus- 
sions. Yet here theological difference meant an attempt 
at murder, and hundreds of thousands have died in such 
persecutions. 

Men have no right to act violently on a mere supposi- 
tion. First find out what the man says and believes. 
Don’t g) one bit beyond it. Above all, don’t condemn bim 
onasupposition. Have you heard his side of the case ? 

A mob is ahorrible thing. Several men have lately been 
killed by mobs in this country who were perfectly inno- 
cent of the crime of which they were supposed to be guilty. 
The only way to get justice is to let justice take its course. 

Thank Heaven we have a religion now which makes no 
difference between Jews and Gentiles. Has your church 
gotsuch a religion, or your Sunday-school ? Are you will- 
ing to have Italians, or Chinamen, or Negroes in your 
school, or do you think it would ‘defile’? the church to 
have them ? 

They dragged Paul out of the temple. They wanted to 
kill: him ; but it would be wrong, they thought, to kill 
him in a holy place. They cared more fora punctilio of 
worship than for a human life. That comes from making 
a religion out of form instead of spirit. 

An infidel who tries todo his duty is -better than a big 
oted, cruel Christian. So the indifferent Lysias, who de- 
spised both Paul and the priestsand all their beliefs, was a 
better man than these Jews; and hesaved Paul’s life. He 
was trying to do his official duty in an honest Roman way. 

It was a fortunate thing for Paul that he knew Greek ; 
that he was an educated, cultivated gentleman, and was 
recognized as such by the highest Roman oflicer in the 
city. Mducation always pays. 

Paul was proud of his citizenship, and claimed its rights. 
He was proud of his native city. Patriotism is also a 
Christian duty. 


Alinisterial Register. 


BAPTIST, 
BROWN, A.S., Norwich, Conn., called to Athens, Penn. 
DEAN, L. J., Little Falls, called to Hudson, N.Y. 
DREW, Urntan, West Rockport, accepts call to Great Falls, Me. 
FULLER, WILLIAM, rec. as pastor, Barre, Vt., July 8th. 
GATES, F. H., Saugerties, called to Carthage, N. Y. 
JONES, HAYDEN 8., Philadelphia, graduate of Crozer Theo, 
Seim., accepts call to Howard Ave. ch., New Haven, Conn. 
SCOTT, W. HL, Washington, D.C., accepts call to Calvary ch., 
Boston, Mass. 

SOUTHERLAND, Pror, George, Ottawa Univ., Kan., accepts 
Presidency of Grand Island College, Neb. 

STUBBERT, J. R., accepts call to Huntington Street ch., New 
London, Conn, 

WEEKS, A. W., Palmer, accepts call to Dewey St. ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

WHITAKER, Ropert, Salem, Ore., accepts call to Twenty-third 
Ave. ch., Kast Oakland, Cal. 

YEAMAN, W. Pops, D.D., Columbia, accepts call to Presidency 
of Grand River College, Edinburgh, Mo. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALDEN, West, ord. July 18th, New Grand Chain, Hl. 

BRUCE, Cuarves R., Hull, Ia., resigns. 

COOMBE, Puiniip, Ferndale, called to Bakersfield* Cal. 

CRAWFORD, O11s D., Monrovia, Cal., accepts call to Columbus, 
Neb. 

DERR, A. C., ord. July isth, Thompsonville, Mich. 

DENNISON, Ropenrr C., declines call to Falinouth, Me. 

ELLIS, Joun, Maywood, IIL, resigns. 

EVERTS, Henry S., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Leona and 
Highland, Kan. 

FERRIER, W. W., Port Angeles, Wis., resigns. 

HADDEN, Jacobs W., Springview, Neb., resigns. 

HEMENWAY, F. W., Ilolly, N, Y., called to Newton, Kan. 

HOFFMAN, Joun H., Peterboro, N. H., accepts call to Kearney, 
Neb. 

JACOBS, F. W., accepts call to White City, Kan, 

LAMB, Samuen G., Wheaton, IL, resigns. 

LEICHLITER, ALtbert M., Larclhwood, accepts call to Run- 
nells, la. 

LOWN, Jonn H., Tallman, Mich., resigns, 

McQUARRIE, News P., ord. July th, Thawville, M1. 

METCALF, Paun H., Oberlin Sem. accepts call to be assistant to 
Dr. A. LL. Frisbie, Plymouth ch., Des Moines, la. 

NICHOLS, CHARLES L., Princeton, Me. called to Phippsburg, 

PEASE, CHanies B. BF. Ashficld, Mass., accepts call to North 
Reformed ch., West Troy, N. Y. 

SMITH, W. BT. ord. July 19th, Southville, Mass. 

WEATHERLY, Anruur L., ord. July 17th, Milford, Ia. 

WILKINS, HL. J., ord. June 23d, Strongsville. O. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BRADFORD, Herperr A., ord, and inst. July ith, Endeavor 
ch., Chicago, Hl. 

GROSSMAN, FF. W., Villisea, la., resigns. 

HOUSTON, Wineram, ord, July 17th, Brilliant, O. 

KNIGHT, W.S., D.D., Carthage, accepts presidency of Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 





inner court; and the Levites shut the gates so that Paul 
might not be killed within. Chief caplain of the | 
hand.’—Lysias, who was colonel of the cohort, or regi | 
ment. He came down from the tower of Antonia,-— | 
“Tirg chaius.’--Fastened to a soidier each side.—— 
“Dost thou know Greck —Lysias had got the idea that. | 
his prisoner was an Eyvyptian Jew, a leader of the Assas | 
sins, who had raised a rebellion some time ayo, and had 
been in hiding since, and who, if he talked any Greek, could 
not talk itas Paul did. 

Tustruetion.—It is well to understand Paul’s principles 
about Jewish ceremonies. Hedid not think them bin ding 
ou Gentiles, and he would not compel Jewish Christians 
to observe them; but when he went to Jerusalem he took 
pains not to offend the prejudices of the Jews. Just so 
one might sing hymns in his own church, but when he 
Was umong Scotch Presbyterians he would confine him- 


self tosinging Psalms. 

The mob began with lies. They said Paul taught 
“ayainst the people and the law and this place.” He did 
ho such thing; but because he taught certain things they 
did not like, they drew the conclusion that be was their 
enemy. It was just what he had said and done in the case 
of Stephen before his conversion. You can hold a teacher 
responsible for what he says, but not for your conclusions | 
which he disavows. Here is a great danger of theological | 
discussion, 





KNOX, W. W., Bayonne, accepts call to First ch., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

POPE, A., inst. July 19th, German ch., Nyack, N. Y. 

RICHARDS, W. R.. D.D., Plainfield, N. J., declines call to Cen- 
tral Cong’) ch., Hartford, Conn. 

SMITH, Harry, McCormick Theo. Sem., inst. Prospect ch., 
Dunlap, LL, June 6th. 

VERNER, Junsus K., formerly pastor at Haddenfield, N. J., 
died recently in Colorado, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

BANCROFT, CaArues, Prot. Epis., accepts call to Nashua, 

N. : 


BERRY, W.HL., Luth., Brandonville, Va., accepts call to Sur- 
prise, Neb. 

BRUBAKER, Jous, Luth., Wrightsville, Penn., resigns. 

HENDERSON, J. W., Luth., Mt. Carmel, accepts call to Phil- 
lipsburg, Penn. 

HESTER, Sr. Crain, Prot. Epis., accepts call to be assistant 
minister at the Church of the Messiah, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LUCAS, Jonn H., Meth, Prot., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to 
First Me. Ch., Allegheny, Penn. 

MATTHEWS, Epwarp Ernest, Prot. Epis., accepts call to 
erie, Penn., instead of to Sandusky, O. 

PEEKE, HARMON V.S.,Ref. (Dutch.),ord., July 18th, as mission- 
ary to Japan. 

REEN, George H., Luth., Gettysburg Sem., accepts call to St. 
Luke's ch., Mansfield, O. 

RUPP, 'T. S. G., Luth., accepts call to Holy Trinity ch., Ft. 
Washington, Peon. 

SIEGERS, Peter, Ref. (Dutch), ord. and inst. July 7th, Dan- 
forth, U1. 

TUCKER, WiLtiAM P., Prot. Epis., resigns rectorship of Trin- 
ity Parish, Pawtucket, R. 1. Has been appointed archdeacon 

of the province, 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in ov list of * Books of the Week” will be considered 


by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


THE NEW EDITION OF SYMONDS’S GREEK 
POETS.* 

THESE volumes are ‘‘ Studies” in the most ideal sense 
of the word, and as such have high educational value. 
As an English introduction to the Greek poets it would 
be difficult to compare anything else with them, Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy’s vigorous volumes stand on ground of 
their own quite different. As a whole, the work gains 
in this third edition by a rearrangement which has 
brought the parts into better chronological order and by 
some important additions, especially in the way of 
translation, Otherwise the ‘‘ Studies” remain substan- 
tially what they were in the second edition. 

Mr. Symonds’s weak spot lies, probably, where we en- 
counter him in the first chapter, in classic archeology, 
How much this chapter would have gained had Walter 
Leaf, for example, written it, those who are familiar 
with his ‘‘ Companion to the Iliad” will easily imagine. 

In the department of Greek literature proper Mr. Sy- 
monds is at home in a sense which can be affirmed of 
few others. His knowledge is adequate, and his critical 
insight is rare enough and great enough to be termed a 
special endowment. We doubt if any other English 
writer has carried himself back so successfully over the 
great gulf which separates the modern and Christian 
world from classic Greece. 

He has, however, acquired this ability at a price which 
in all itslength and breadth a believer in Christianity 
can ill afford to pay, and which in the philosophizing 
and theologizing part of the volume—a part which he 
with all the school to which he belongs greatly affects — 
will keep him out of sympathy with many who would 
otherwise read him with delight. 

In the present edition he retracts nothing that was 
published in the others; but in the closing chapter of 
the second volume he does very considerably modify the 
impression which was made on many minds by his pre- 
vious edition. We read there, for example : 

“Tam far from forgetting the substantial advance made 
by the world in morality during the last eighteen cen- 
turies. The divine life and the precepts of Christ are as 
luminous as ever; and I, for one, have no desire to replace 
pseudo-paganism on the modern soil.” 

How far this is intended to commit Mr. Symonds to 
a Christian profession we do not inquire—not very 
far, we imagine, certainly not far enough to loal him 
with any theological prepossessions which might pre- 
vent him from the freest sympathetic appreciation of 
the Greeks where their ethics and their religion stand 
irreconcilably opposed to ours; not enough, we may 
add, to raise him above an occasional lapse into more 
or less nagging criticism of the Christian faith. 

Regrettable as all this is, it forms no great nor impor- 
tant part of the work, and may be easily passed over in 
the reader's delight in and appreciation of the tran- 
scendent merits of the work as a whole. 

Without having reacted as far against the fragmentary 
theory of the Iliad and Odyssey as many other living 
scholars have, Mr. Symonds accepts the substantial unity 
of the Iliad and of the Odyssey, tho he affirms, but with 
some considerable hesitation, that the same one mind 
did not produce the two poems, His best work is done, 
not in comment on the poems at large 80 much as in the 
representation of the Homeric, characters which are 
made to live before us in his brilliant sketches. Led by 
some penetration, which is characteristically hisown, Mr. 
Symonds puts his finger on the element in each personal 
portrait which gave its subject value for Homer or en- 
deared him to the Greek world. 

In speaking of the merit of his work on the characters 
of Homer, we do not mean to disparage by comparison 
the treatment of the other poets. When we reflect how 
large a part of Greek literature came from the Greek 
poets, we may say, with but little need of correction as 
to a few exceptional great names, such as Aristotle, He- 
rodotus, Thucidides, and the like, that these two vol- 
umes cover the whole cycle of Greek intellectual life and 
development in literature. If the chapter on Hesiod is 
inferior to those on the Homeric characters, it is only 
because Hesiod himself is not Homer. To a student 
getting his first impressions of the intellectual history of 
Greece, it would bring conceptions whose importance to 
him could not well be exaggerated, 

The chapters on the Greek tragedy and the three great 
tragic poets—Aschylus, Sophocles and Euripides—are 
on no lower plane of insight, while the dramatic exposi- 
tion of the tragedies themselves, of their plot and their 
significance, is something which no student of literature 
can afford to miss. 

The merit of the work appears quite as conspicuous in 
the handling of minor topics as in that of larger ones, 
as, for example, the comic poets, comic fragments, and 
the new chapter on ‘* Herondas and the Idylists ”; while 
the twenty-third chapteron *‘ The Anthology,” with its 
translations is, froma popular point of view, perhaps the 


* STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Third Edition. Two vols., 8vo, pp. xiv, 466; Ix, 419. $6.00. Adam and 
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most altogther entertaining chapter of the entire work. 
From beginning to end it is a repertory of rare, apt and 
quotable epigrams and verses. 

Apart from the matter of literary insight and the 
pewer to see clearly in cases where others have either 
seep dimly or not at all, the most remarkable feature of 
these ‘‘ Studies ” is their profound appreciation of Greek 
ideals and conceptions. We see this in the interpreta- 
tion of Achilles, in the touching of the deep note of sad- 
ness that lay in his character and in the contrasted 
traits of Hector, especially his domestic and home-loving 
traits. Wesee it again in the magnificent chapter on 
Helen, in contrast with Andromache, Penelope and 
Nausicaa. So when we come to the three great tragic 
poets the work is all broad, profoundly appreciative, 
and on the highest plane of suggestive and compara- 
tive criticism. 

The interpretation of all this literature leads into a 
large amount of philosphical exposition, and here too Mr. 
Symonds does not fail, except where he takes the Greek 
speculation as a text for original speculation and theolo- 
gizing on hisown account. There he is simply the evo- 
lutionist in puilosophy and the agnostic in religion, so 
far as he anything at all. All in all it is hardly possible 
to name a better introduction to literary criticism on its 
historical side than we have in these volumes. The au- 
thor’s English style, a graceful, chaste and imaginative 
prose, introduces the reader into the complex and gor- 
geous structure of the Greek poets ; nor does it permit 
him to come forth until he has been guided in the most 
intelligent and delightful manner through the whole pan- 
theon and had revealed to him what is most characteristic 
in that great literature which is still the wonder, the de- 
light, the despair, andthe modelof the world. Taken all 
in all, the poetry and the prose, the history and the phil- 
osophy, there is no such mirror of man andof his lifeon 
earth as this literature, Mr. Symonds has put into our 
possession an adequate and delightful introduction to it 
which is only inferior to the literature itself, 

> 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have on hand and 
in press a nuniber of first-rate educational books of the 
highest class. Among them we name ‘The Great Edu 
cators’’ series edited by Prof. Nicholas M. Butler, Ph D., of 
Columbia. The most recent numbers in this series have 
already been noticed by us, and are Abelard and the Ori- 
gin and Early History of Universities, by Jules Gabriel 
Compayré, Rector of the Academy of Poitiers, France ; 
Froebel, and Education by Self-Activity, by H. Courthope 
Bowen, Lecturer on Education in the University of Cam- 
bridge; and Aleuin, and the Rise of the Christian Schools, 
by Andrew F. West, Professor of Latin and Pedagogics in 
Princeton. The Scribners publish also a very important 
series of university manuals, the recent numbers of which 
we note as Outlines of English Literature, by William 
Renton, Lecturer of the Scottish Universities ($1.00); a first- 
rate book for general readers and for students, in which crit- 
icism 1s supplemented with exposition and the greatest 
pains is taken to show the relations and proportions of 
every part of thesubject. American literature is treated 
as aconstituent but distinct part of the whole. Other 
new volumes in this series are The Physiology of the 
Senses, by John McKendrick, Professor of Pysiology in 
the University of Glasgow, and Dr. Snodgrass, Physiolog- 
ical Laboratory, Glasgow ($1.50); The Libraries of France, 
by H. G. Keene, Hon. M. A. Oxon (31.00); The Study of 
Anunal Life, by J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., F.RS.E., 
University of Edinburgh ($1.50); The Elements of Ethics, 
by J. H. Muirhead, M.A., Royal Holloway College, Eng 
land ($1.00); The Earth’s History, by R. D. Roberts ($1.50); 
The French Revolution, by Charles KE. Mallet, Ballioi, 
Oxford ($1.00); Logic Induction and Deduction, by Wil- 
liam Minto, late Professor of Logic and Literatare, Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen (31.25); and Chapters tn Modern Bot- 
any, by Patrick Geddes, Professor of Botany, University 
College, Dundee ($1.25). Most of these manuais have been 
noticed in the recent issues of THE INDEPENDENT. They 
are manuals of the very highest character, and splendidly 
adapted to promote the purposes of the University Exten- 
sion scheme. Two first-rate volumes have been recently 
added to the “* American History Series,”’ published by the 
Seribners; The Colonial Lra, by Professor Fisher, of 
Yale (31.25), noticed by us as a capital book, particularly 
adapted to use in school and college; and The French 
War and the Revolution, by Professor W. M. Sloane, of 
Princetcn ($1.25), “a very satisfactory narrative of the 
causes and effects of the war, handled in a scholarly man- 
ner, but perfectly clear and intelligible to the ordinary 
student mind. The same publishers have also brought 
out an American edition of Theism: Being the Baird Lec- 
ture for 1876, by Robert Flint, from the seventh 
English edition, revised ($1.50). For theological stu- 
dents and readers they have a yet more recent educational 
publication of the highest grade; A Literary History of 
Early Christianity, by the Rev. C. T. Cruttwell. (Two 
vols. $6.00.) It includes the Fathers and chief heretical 
writers of the ante-Nicene period. We-note also among 
the announcements of these publishers that they are to 
bring out early in 1894 a new descriptive Psychology, by 
Professor Ladd, of Yale. It is toinclude Forms, Elements, 
and Developments of mental life. 


Without omitting the reading part altogether and dis- 
pensing with type in favor of picture, the matter of illus- 
tration can hardly be carried further than it is in the new 
Picturesque Geographical Readers, by Charles F. King, 
Master of Dearborn Grammar School, Boston, published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston, ‘‘Home and School” being 
the “First Book,’ ‘‘this Continent of Ours” the 
* Second.” “The Land We Live In” (two volumes) the 
“Third Book” and the * Fourth.” They are beautifully 





made, and illustrated as richly and copiously as any pic- 
tvre book we ever set eye on. The pictures have an 
illustrative purpose and teach something, tho we cannot 
say that they contribute much to the matter of learning to 
read. There is an immense amount of descriptive geogra- 
phy in the Readers in the most taking form, and enough of 
it to wake up the dullest lout in the form. Thesame house 
publish a small collection of Picces to Speak, by Emma 
Lee Benedict, allin verse—graceful, bright, and well suit- 
ed for declamation and dramatic representation. Mr. 
King is also author of Methods and Atds in Geography 
for the Use of Teachers and Normal Schools, published 
five years ago, but which remains to this day an exam- 
ple of advanced methods of teaching geography, and the 
foremost advocate of the use of pictures and the 
graphic method of instruction. Lee & Shepard also 
bring out among their new _ schoolbooks Carpen- 
try for Boys. Elementary Woodwork. By George B. 
Kilbon, Principal of Manual ‘Training, Springfield, 
Mass. This manual is designed to give fundamental 
instruction in the use of all the principal tools needed in 
carpentry and joinery. It comes from the author of the 
ingenious book on ‘‘ Knife,Work in the Schoolroom,”’ is 
splendidly illustrated with working and descriptive draw- 
ings and is a first-rate book in its line. Of Froebel’s Let- 
ters, published by the same house and edited by Arnold H. 
Heineman, and their educational value we speak below. 
A new schoolbook in American history from the same 
publishersis A Pathfinder in American History. By W. 
F. Gordy, Principal of the North Grammar School, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and W. I. Twitchell, Principal of the Arsenal 
Grammar School, in Hartford. A first-rate book, noticed 
more fully below. Lee & Shepard are also publishing two 
books of great value on the 1aethod and theory of teaching. 
The Methods of Instruction and Organization of the 
Schools of Germany, for the Use of American Teachers 
and Normal Schools. By John T. Prince, Ph.D., Agent 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education. We called 
attention to this luminous and effective book two years 
ago on its first appearance. It comes from a man who 
looks into the heart of things. The publishers do well to 
keep it alive among their recent educational works. In the 
same general class as to merit and contents belongs the 
recent volume by W. H. Venable, LL.D., Let Him First be 
a Man, and Other Essays, Chiefly Relating to Education 
and Culture. The keynote of the book is struck in the 
title. It directs attention to the one paramount and abid- 
ing object of all education. Weagree with the Hon. Com- 
missioner Harris that what Dr. Venable says about Plato 
and Goethe is alone worth the price of the book, plus, we 
will add, the time and labor of reading it. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, are now publishing several 
books on pedagogics of more than usual interest, such as 
Apperception: A Monograph on Psychology and Peda- 
gogy, by Dr. Karl Lange, translated by several members of 
the Herbart Club, and edited by Charles de Garmo, Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College. We anticipate much from 
this manual. It is probably the most striking book in its 
scientific and in its popular character that has appeared in 
Germany for many years. It is a testimony to the 
value of Compayré’s Psychology Applied to Education, 
that Wm. H. Payne, Chancellor of the University of Nash- 
ville, should have undertaken another translation, that 
now published by Heath & Co. Another original book on 
pedagogics appears among the recent issues of this house, 
which has a unique interest for teachers of foreign lan- 
guages. We mean Methods of Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages, a compilation of twelve special papers by promi- 
nent instructors. These papers, or addresses, deal with 
different problems which the teacher of modern languages 
has to struggle with. They have been recently collected 
in one volume and should be extremely useful. We note 
also among the most recent issues of this house an [ntro- 
duction to the Study of Dependent, Defective and Delin- 
quent Classes. By Charles Richmond Henderson, Assist- 
ant Professor of Social Science in the University of Chi- 
cago. It is intended to be used as a text-book or for pri- 
vate study, and is the result of about twenty years’ study 
of the ‘dependent classes” in personal contact with them, 
in parish, institutional and governmental relations. For 
reading purposes Heath & Co. are now publishing a new 
graded series of five books, edited by Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard, and Miss Kate Stevens, entitled The Heart of 
Oak Books. They are to contain selections entire and un- 
mutilated, and to give every pupil who uses them an ele- 
mentary discipline in the best examples of our literature. 
We note also among the new schoolbooks of this house, 
Harris’s German Lessons, a good manual to get on within 
learning to read; <Andersen’s Mitrchen, selected and 
edited, with biographical sketch, notes and vocabulary, by 
O. B. Soper, Professor of Modern Languages in Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Penn.; Merimée’s Chronique du Régne de 
Charles IX, abbreviated and edited, with notes, by P. 
Desages, Cheltenham College, England—a novel of much 
interest of the St. Bartholomew times, written in clear 
style, and from a historical point of view; Histoire de la 
Littérature Francaise, by Delphine Duval, Professor of the 
French Language and Literature in Smith College. A 
first-rate manual from a thoroughly competent hand. Dic 
Meisterwer ke des Mittelalters. By Clara Wenckebach, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature in 
Wellesley College. The selections in this volume, ren- 
dered in new High German translations, are complete 
in themselves, and furnish good illustrations of the social, 
intellectual, moral or religious character of the times to 
which they belong. They will serve a good purpose asa 
companion volume to any history of German literature. 
Gocthe’s Faust, edited by Calvin Thomas, Professor of the 
Germanic Languages and Literature, University of Michi- 
gan, is noticed more fully below. 


The educational publications of Ginn & Co. through the 
year are numerous. Many have been reviewed in our 
columns. Several are noticed elsewhere in this issue more 
fully and critically than we design these sketches of what 





the publishers are doing to be. Our readers will find them 
in their proper place. We note in addition Gods and 
Heroes; or, the Kingdom of Jupiter. By R. E. Francillon, 
a capital child’s introduction to the gods and heroes whose 
stories have saturated literature. We find, also, in this 
list three manuals edited by Prof. Albert S. Cook, of Yale, 
which, tho noticed before by us, should be noted again in 
thissummary. The Art of Poctry; The Poctical Treatises 
of Horace, Vida and Boileau, with Translations by 
Hewes, Pitt and Soame, edited with introduction and 
notes for teachers and students. Leigh Hunt’s Answer to 
the Question “ What is Poetry?” including Remarks on 
Versification, and Addison’s Criticism on Paradise Lost, 
In many respects the most important volume among the 
whole year’s production from this press is the revision of 
Goodwin's Greck Grammar. By William W. Goodwin, 
Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
College. ($1.50.) On the whole, the second edition of Good- 
win’s grammar has now stood for thirteen years as the best 
elementary Greek grammar in the English language. It 
has, however, been found in use to require revision and re- 
construction in some points, especially in the arrangement 
and treatment of the verb and in the syntax. These points 
have long been under the author’s most careful considera- 
tion, and we are confident that in this third edition the 
grammar will be found not only better than ever, but more 
distinctly than ever in possession of the prescriptive right 
to be known as our best Elementary Greek Grammar. 
Newcomer’s Course in English Composition, Sherman’s 
Analytics of Literature, Professor Baird’s Greek-English 
Word List, Professor White’s Beginner's Greck Book, 
Droysen’s Principles of History, and MacVickar’s Princi- 
ples of Education, from the same publishers, are all 
noticed below in detail. Prof. Wm. 8. Hall’s Mensuration 
is another recent publication by Ginn & Co., designed to 
meet the requirements of an undergraduate college course. 
Miss Jane H. Newell’s Reader in Botany is too good a 
book to be omitted. So is Olive C. Hapgood’s School 
Necdlework, with its one hundred illustrations and practi- 
cal good sense, from the Teacher of Sewing in the Boston 
Public Schools. The last book to be noted in this list is 
oue which, to Greek scholars at least, will bave as much in- 
terest as any we have named, Excavations of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens at the Leraion 
of Argos. By Charles Waldstein, Litt D., Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Director of the school. (Twenty pages folio, with eight 
full-page plates. $3.00.) 


Among the recent and most highly valued school publi- 
cations of the American Book Company we note English 
Kings ina Nutshell, by Gail Hamilton, a series of rhymes; 
which catch the ear, stick in the memory, and name the 
English monarchs in succession with the relation of each to 
his successors, date and length of each reigo, and the 
events which marked it. Cathcurt’s Literary Reader, com- 
posed of selections from the best English and American 
authors from Shakespeare down, chronologically arranged 
with brief biographical and critical notes, all of which give 
it the character of a Manual of English literature as well 
as a Reader. Morris’s Physical Education in the Pub- 
lic Schools, by R. Anna Morris, is an eclectic system 
to which we have alluded before. It is based largely on 
Delsarte and follows a sound, natural method. Part I re- 
lates to physical drill, Part IL to expression in reading and 
declamation. The New Robinson Arithmetics having 
been revised and where necessary rewritten, are now pub- 
lished among the important recent schoolbooks of this 
company. (Note below.) They are three in number: the 
New Primary, New Rudiments and New Practical Arith- 
metic. It is believed that the new series isa great advance 
on the old and bids fair to renew the very great popularity 
enjoyed so long by the old series. Buailey’s American 
Mental Arithmetic is a compact and well-arranged book 
with a large range of topics and of practical applications. 
Of the New Elementary Algebra, by Charles Davies, 
LL.D., edited by J. H. Van Amringe, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, we have spoken more at length than is possible in 
these brief notices. The arithmetic and algebra of the late 
Major Charles Davies, Professor at West Point, had too 
many good points iu them to be allowed to pass out of use 
simply for the want of revision. We are glad to see that 
this work has been taken up and by so competent a 
hand as Professor Van Amringe. A pgar’s Trecs of Northern 
United States, by Austin C, Apgar, Professor in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, furnishes a complete key to 
the wild and cultivated trees found east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the southern boundary of Virginia 
and Missouri. It is copiously illustrated and a very valu- 
ble book. Wethink highly of the educational value of 
The Gems of English Literature for School Use, published 
by this company. ‘The series already includes some of the 
best English classics for reading, and new additions are 
constantly making. They are sold at twenty cents per 
number, which is a low price for such classics as ** [van- 
hoe,”’ ‘*‘ Marmion,” or “ The Merchant of Venice.”’ 


Among the new text-books for schools issued by the Har- 
pers we name The Foundation of Rhetoric, by Prof. 
Adams Sherman Hill, of Harvard, a model text-book for 
teacher or student in the study of English. In the highest 
class of educational works belongs T'he Principles of Eth- 
ics, by Borden P. Bowne, of the Boston University, pub- 
lished during the year and reviewed with high praise in 
our columns, as was also The Elements of Deductive Logic, 
a strikingly original book by Prof. Noah K. Davis, of the 
University of Virginia. The Scries of Harper’s ‘school 
Classics expands by new additions. It brings within reach 
of teachers and scholars, at a moderate price, a great 
number of the best authors in a convenient form. The 
same publishers have in press, or are now issuing, the fol- 
lowing school classics at the uniform price of thirty 
cents in cloth: A Primer of French Literature. Down to 
the time of Hugo, Sardou, Renan and their contempora- 
ries. By George Saintsbury. American Ballads. By 
Thomas Dunn English, M.D., LL.D. Warren Hastings. 
An Essay on the Life and Character of Warren Hastings 
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By Lord Macaulay. Samuel Johnson, LL.D. An Essay 
on the Life and Character of Samuel Johnson. By Lord 
Macaulay. Lord Bacon. An Essay on the Life and Char- 
acter of Lord Bacon. By Lord Macaulay. Frederick the 
Great. An Essay. By Lord Macaulay. The Adventures 
of Ulysses. The fictions contained in this book will be 
found to comprehend some of the most pleasing inventions 
of Grecian mythology. Written for young readers. By 
Charles Lamb. The Four Georges. A Sketch of the Lives 
and Characters of the four Georges. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray. Gaspard de Coligny (Marquis de Cha- 
tillon), Admiral of France. An Essay. By Walter Besant, 
M.A Tales from the Odyssey. Stories for children of the 
Lotus-Eaters, the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, and a doz- 
en others. By C. M. B. English Humorists. Vol. I: 
Swift, Congreve, Addison and Steele. With copious notes. 
Vol. II: Prior, Gay and Pope; Hogarth, Smollett and 
Fielding ; Sterne and Goldsmith. With copious notes 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. Tales from Euripi- 
des. Relating the stories of six of the plays of Euripides. 
By Vincent K. Cooper, M.A. Rufus Choate. Giving the 
author’s personal recollections of the great American 
lawyer, statesman and orator. By Edwin P. Whipple. 


Henry Holt & Co. are to bring out this month an impor- 
tant educational work by John S. Hittell, ‘he History of 
Mankind, in four volumes, large 12mo. It is designed to 
trace, as far as our present knowledge allows, the intellect- 
ual history of the human race, from savagery down to the 
development of Rome and Christianity. Among their 
more striking recent text-books we note Baldwin’s Ele- 
ments of Psychology. ($1.50.) 
Professor in Princeton. A very compact manual, con- 
taining only the essentials of the science, and in the new- 
est form. Barker’s Physics, Advanced Course. (83.50.) 
For higher college courses, nothing better; probably noth- 
ing so good in the language. The same publishers have 
recently completed Bernhard Ten Brink’s Aistory of Eng- 
lish Literature as far as through Part I of ‘‘ Volume II, 
Wyclif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance.’’ In this 
Vol. Il the author’s strength is laid out on Chaucer; a 
superb piece of work which meets the expectations awak- 
ened by Vol. I, published about ten years ago. Another 
first-class text-book now coming from this press is Falcken- 
bery’s History of Modern Philosophy, From Nicolas of 
Cusa to the Present Time. By Richard Falckenberg, Pro- 
fessor at Erlangen, translated (with the author’s co-opera- 
tion) by A. C. Armstrong, Jr., Professor of Philosophy in 
Wesleyan University. The original is a work of recog- 
nized authority abroad. In scope it is intermediate be- 
tween the compendious sketch and the expansive elaboro- 


tion. Itis designed for use asa text-book or for private 
study. Greck Lessons, by Professor Goodell, of Yale, is 


noticed in detail below. Practical Ethics is a first-rate 
text-book of ethics, by William De Witt Hyde, President 
of Bowdoin College, which presents religion as the con- 
summation rather than the foundation of ethics, the old 
view. Another recent text-book published by Holt & Co., 
which deserves mention in this list, is Literary Criticisms 
for Students. Selections from English Essayists. By Ed- 
ward IT, McLaughlin, Assistant Professor in Yale. ($1.00.) 
The selections in this volume are made from English crit- 
ical writers. They provide standard examples of prose and, 
at the same time, bring forward and exhibit in use the 
essential principles in which criticism moves. Among the 
best services rendered to education by this house is the 
publication of The Educational Review, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Editor. 


Macmillan & Co. have a long list of new and old educa- 
tional books of the highest order. We name a _ few of 
the most prominent and recent. A Primer of Historical 
English Grammar. By Henry Sweet, Ph.D., LL.D. Syn- 
tax is excluded and attention concentrated on the history 
of the language, its phonology, inflections, particles, com- 
position and derivation, A short selection of Old, Middle 
and Modern English texts is added, with notes and refer- 
ences. (60 cents.) The Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, By the Rev. Walter Skeat, Litt.D. 
The second and revised edition of a first-rate book, for 
which there is no substitute. Chaucer. By Alfred W. 
Pollard, M.A. Shakespecre as a Dramatic Artist. By 
Richard Green Moulton, Ph.D., Professor of English Lit- 
erature, Chicago University. New edition much enlarged. 
($1.90.) History of English. A sketch of the origin and 
development of the language. By A. C. Champneys. 
(l2mo,. $1.25.) English Prose. By Henry Craik. Stu- 
dents’ edition, with critical introductions general and 
special to each period. (31.10.) The Texrt-Book of Physiol- 
ogy. By A, Sheridan Lea, Fellow and Lecturer, Cam- 
bridge University, England, and Michael Foster, M.D. 
LL.D., Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, and Professor in 
the University, is a first-rate book of Physiology, just 
brought out by the Macmillans in a new edition largely 
rewritten. Three of the Parts have reached the fifth and 
two the sixth edition. Introductory Modern Geometry of 
the Point, Ray and Circle. By Professor Smith, Missouri 
State University, Columbia, isan original work of great 
ingenuity, and well worth examination. The Institutes of 
Education, by Dr. 8. S. Laurie, comes from one of the 
sreatest living writers on education. It comprises a ‘‘ Ra- 
tional Introduction to Psychology,” and is a work of first- 
rate importance on the larger relations of education. 


The two books of the widest interest for schools, pub- 
lished during the year by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
(New York and Boston), are Stories tor Children, by Lu- 
cretia P, Hale, and Jason’s Quest, by Dr. Lowell, of Rox- 
bury (Mass.) Latin School. Sa rgent’s Hour of Song, con- 
tains songs, secular and sacred, with a collection of open- 
Ing exercises on special subjects, designed for high schools 
and academies, and largely a schoolroom growth. To the 
“ Students’ Series of English Classics” for literature classes, 
have been added Carlyle’s Diamond Necklace, edited by 
Principal Mozier; Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addt- 
8on, edited by Professor Chalmers, of the Ohio State Uni- 


By James Mark Baldwin, 


versity, and Milton’s Lyrics, edited by Miss Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, recently professor in Wellesley College. More 
technical publications are An Academic Arithmetic, by 
Prof. Webster Wells, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; An Academic Physiology, by Professor 
Brands and Dr. Van Giesen; An Analytic Geometry, by 
Colonel Nichols, of the Virginia Military Institute; A 
Laboratory Manual in Chemistry, by Professor Fall, of 
Albion College, Michigan. To the*'Students’ Series of Latin 
Classics” have been added the Agricola and Germania of 
Tacitus, edited by Prof. Hopkins, of Hamilton College (no- 
ticed more fully in another column), and the Satires and 
Epistles of Horace, edited by Dr. Kirkland, of the Van- 
derbilt University. A numberof important books are now 
in press—The Home Life of the Romans, by Misses Pres- 
ton and Dodge ; Velleius Paterculus, Historia Romana, 
Book 11, edited by Dr. Rockwood, of the Bucknell Uni- 
versity ; a Solid Geometry, prepared by Dr. Bartol, also 
of Bucknell University; the Philoctetes of Sophocles, 
edited by Dr. Graves, of Tufts College; A First Book in 
Latin, by Professors Tuell and Fowler. All of these will 
be ready early in September. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish a number of educational 
books of the highest class; among them we note the fol- 
lowing as recently issued: Vertebrate Embryology. A 
text-book for students and practitioners. By A. Milnes Mar- 
shall, M.D., F.R.S., Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens 
College, author of ‘‘ A Junior Coursein Practical Zoology.” 
(Large octavo ; 700 pages, with over 250 illustrations. $6.00.) 
A Junior Course in Practical Zoology. By A. Milnes Mar- 
shall and C, H. Hurst. With 48 woodcuts. (Octavo, $3.50.) 
Received with cordial commendation by leading instruct- 
ors on both sides of the Atlantic. Elements of Magnetism 
and Electricity. With practical instructions for the per- 
formance of experiments and the construction of cheap 
apparatus. By John Angell, F.C.S., Head-master Man- 
chester Mechanical Institution. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. (16mo, illustrated. $1.00.) Outlines of Roman 
History. By Henry F. Pelham, Professor of Ancient His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. (Large 12mo, with maps. 
$1.75.) This work has been planned to meet the require- 
ments of higher-grade students and reading classes. <A 
Manual of Physics. Introduction to the Study of Phys- 
ical Science. By William Peddie, F.R.S.E., Assistant 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Second edition. (Large 12mo, 514 pages, with nu- 
merous disgrams. Cloth, extra, $2.50.) The Genesis of Art 
Form, An Essay in Comparative Esthetics. By George 
L Raymond, author of ‘* Poetry as a Representative Art,” 
ete., Professor of Oratory and Asthetic Criticism, Prince 
ton College. (Fully illustrated. $2.25.) We have reviewed 
this book at length in a previous number ; but it deserves 
to be noted here as among the first-rate recent educational 
publications of this house. 


The only strictly new educational work to be issued this 
season by the D. Van Nostrand Company, New York, is 
Bowser’s Analytical Geometry, by Prof. k. A. Bowser. 
An Elementary Treatise on Analytical Geometry, embrac- 
ing Plane Geometry and an Introduction to Geometry of 
three dimensions, seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged. 
It is claimed for this edition that some of the demonstra- 
tions are shortened and simplified; a few useful propo- 
sitions are added ; several diagrams are inserted; a num- 
ber of suggestive notes introduced, and about two hun- 
dred additional examples, carefully selected and well 
graded, with hints for the solution of the more difficult 
ones, distributed throughout the book. Among the tech- 
nical works now in press and soon to be issued by that 
house are some which are strictly educational in the larger 
sense, as, for example, a forthcoming volume on The 
Electrical Transmission of Power and Its Applica- 
tion by the Electric Motor, by Philip E. Atkinson, 
Electric Lighting, by Prof. F. B. Crocker, designed as a 
text-book for colleges and technical schools, as well as a 
handbook for engineers and others interested in the sub- 
ject. We should be glad, also, on account of the subject 
and of the authors, to say a good word in advance for the 
manual of Sewage Disposal in the United States, by 
George W. Rafter and M. N. Baker, now issuing from the 
press. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, issue several new school- 
books which promise to prove useful and successful. 
Among them we name two Arithmetics, prepared by John 
W. Cook, President of the Illinois State University, and 
Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, In- 
dianapolis. Both these text-books are practical in their 
problems and exact in their methods and gradation. They 
combine oral with written work, and the problems are 
framed in general of just such conditions and present just 
such difficulties as exist in common life. (50 and 72 cents 
respectively.) The same issue for supplementary reading 
in connection with the ‘‘ Reader,” Our American Neigh- 
bors and Modern Europe. (Each 60 cents.) Both edited 
by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Head Master of the Boston Nor- 
mal School. The World and Its People, edited by the 
same, has been found in use to be well adapted for the 
teaching of geography in courses of supplementary read- 
ing. In connection with their ‘‘ Health Series of School 
Physiologies,” ‘‘A Primer of Health” and “ A Healthy 
Body,’ they have recently issued The Essentials of Health, 
edited, like the others, by Charles H. Stowell, M.D., editor 
and publisher of the National Medical Review, Washing- 
ton, D.C. These text-books have been officially indorsed 
by the Department of Scientific Temperance Instruction of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Among the educational books published during the year 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, we 
note Two Satires of Juvenal. By Prof. F. P. Nash. With 
notes. (12mo. $1.25.) Greek Poets in English Verse. 
By various translators. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
W.H. Appleton, Professor of Greek in Swarthmore Col- 
lege. (12mo. $1.50.) Latin Lessons. By Henry Pre- 





ble, formerly Assistant Professor of Latin and Greek at 





Harvard, and L. C. Hull, Master in the Lawrenceville 
School. (12mo. $1.12 net.) This is a first-rate book, and 
is noticed more fully in detail below. Several interest- 
ing additions have been made to ** The Riverside Library 
for Young People,” particularly A Book of Famous Verse, 
selected by Agnes Repplier, and Japan: In History, Folk- 
Lore and Art. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., a first-rate 
book for young readers. We have watched with interest 
asan experiment in schoolbooks worth trying, the success 
of the ‘ Riverside Literature Series. Fifteen cent Read- 
ing Books,” as showing how far the scrappy compilations 
which pass for ‘‘ Readers’? may be superseded by entire 
poems, essays or English classics. Among the recent ad- 
ditions to this series are Shakespeare’s Merchant of Ven- 
ice, edited for school use by Samuel Thurber, Master in the 
Girls’ High School, Boston. Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration and the oration on Adams and Jefferson, Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol and Cricket on the Hearth with The 
Riverside Song Book and its collection of classic American 
poems, set to standard music. As an introductory step- 
ping stone to this series the same firm have recently pub- 
lished The Riverside Primer and Reader, the primary 
feature of which is the attention to literature as litera- 
ture. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have on their list two 
new and first rate educational books; the new edition of 
Familiar Talks on English Literature, by Abby Sage 
Richardson, from the English Conquest of Britain, 449, to 
the death of Walter Scott, 1832. In this revision the whole 
work has been gone over and gone through, the old plates 
melted down and a new work brought out which embodies 
the absolute naturalness and simplicity of the previous 
edition and with them the revision required to put the book 
on the highest plane of present critical scholarship. We 
place the book in its present form on a level with Stopford 
Brooke’s “* History of Early English ’’ (Macmillan & Co.), 
and this is the highest praise such a book can receive. It 
is no discount from its value to add that we say this in 
reference to the peculiar and distinct meritof the manual 
for the reading and appreciation of young students. 
($1.50.) The other book to which we refer as published by 
McClurg & Co. is A Short History of English Literature 
for Young People. By Elizabeth S. Kirkland. ($1.50.) 
We have noticed this book before, and we gladly do so 
again in this summary of recent schoolbooks. It has a 
somewhat different character from the two named above, is 
more distinctly a schoolbook, and is more particularly de- 
signed for young, and younger, readers; but it is done 
as well in its way. 


The Baker & Taylor Company, New York, are issuing 
among their educational books Voice Culture and Elocu- 
tion, by William T. Ross, a progressive work on the art of 
vocal and physical expression, the organs of speech and 
calisthenic drill for class use and for the direction of pri- 
vate students. ‘The same publishers issue the Nutional 
Series of Speakers. By O. KE. Branch, author of the “ Ham- 
ilton Speaker.” To meet the needs of all classes they are 
publishing in three grades—* Primary,” ‘“ Junior” and 
“Advanced.” Pains have been taken to avoid worn and 
hackneyed selections. ‘The same publishers issue two use- 
ful works for instruction in German, Letters for Self- 
Instruction in’ the German Language, by Solomon 
Deutsch, Ph.D. (2 vols.,8vo. $5.00.) Each volume is sold 
separately. The first volume is the grammatical course ; 
the second is the idiomatic reading and writing course 
The work as a whole is elaborate and thorough, and seems 
to accomplish the difficult task of enabling a student to 
get on without a master. The other German text-book is 
Drillmaster in German, also by Solomon Deutsch. The 
theory on which this manual goes is that of gradation and 
repetition. It would seem beyond the limits of stupidity 
to go through such a book as this without having acquired 
a substantial knowledge of the language. 


An interesting popular educational series has been be- 
gun by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston, the * Columbian 
Knowledge Series,’”’ edited by Professor Todd, of Amherst 
College. Each work will be complete in itself. The series 
is intended to be timely and readable, but scientific in 
substance, without being technically soin form. The first 
number will be Stars and Telescopes. By William T. 
Lynn, F.R.A.S., formerly of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich ; revised, with additions and illustrations, by 
Professor Todd, Editor in Chief. Other volumes to follow 
are Total Eclipses of the Sun, by Mrs. Mabel Loomis 
Todd,and closely following Public Libraries in America; 
Asiatic Cholera and its Prevention; Acrial Locomotion 
and Our Coal and How to Conserve It. Another recent 
publication by the same in the educational class is Guide 
to the Knowledge of God, A study of the chief theodicies, 
by A. Gratry, Professor of Moral Theology at the Sor- 
bonne. Translated by Abby L. Alger, and published, with 
an Introduction, by William R. Alger. This book was 
crowned by the French Academy. 


Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia, publish several new 
numbers in Chase and Stuart’s Classical Series. The 
most recent and noteworthy are Selections from Horace, 
the unique feature of which is that it contains a vocabu- 
lary, as well as notes. (31.00.) The newest book in the 
series is Pliny’s Letters, with notes by Professor Montague, 
of Columbian University, Washington, D.C. It 
worth the attention of scholars. (31.00.) We note that 
Houstows New Physical Geography, among the recent 
publications of this firm, holds the lead in the Regents’ 
Schools of this State. Another noticeable text-book, recent- 
ly published by the same, is Sinythe’s American Literature, 
a brief but compendious text-book, which is intended to cov- 
er the ground in one school term. (90 cents.) Closely in line 
with the new education and with the movement to devote 
more attention in the schools to the political constitution 
of the country, is the compact manual, Thorpe’s Govern- 


is well 





ment of the People of the United States (31.00), which has 
also been recently published by this house. 
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A text-book of the first class (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York) is Division and 
Reunion, 1829-1889. By Woodrow Wilson, 
Ph.D., LL D., Professor in Princeton Uni 
versity. This capital little volume, the third 
and concluding in the “*Epochs of American 
History,”’ was noticed recently by us when 
it came from the press as a near approach 
to the ideal of what such a book should be 
orcan be. It opens with the first stirring 
of the disunion spiritin President Jackson’s 
Administration and writes the history of 
Disunion and Union down to the close of 
President Cleveland’s first Administration, 
Another valued text-book, published by the 
same, is Longmans’ Summary of English 
History Kurliest Times, a com- 
pendious digest of English history which 
may be described as a tabular exposition of 
the history annotated at the critical points 
ina few incisive words intended vo strike 
the keynote of the event or of the move- 
ment noted at that point. As a guide in 
wider reading or study or as a reference 
book, to have at hand to aid in keeping the 
stream of history ruuning clear, nothing 
better can be desired. From the same, the 
Teart-Book of Domestic Economy, by ¥F. 'T. 
Paul, F.R.C.S., based on a course of lec 
tures at the Edge Hill Training College, 
Liverpool, comes from a well-trained sur- 
geon in the Liverpool Royal Infirmary and 
Professor in Medical Jurisprudence in Vic 
toria University. It opens with an elemen- 
tary sketch of its 
organs, illustrated on a large scale aud with 
admirable to the require- 
This is tol- 
lowed by a good sketch of the vital processes 
When the author 
comes to the topics of food, alimentation 
and digestion, he goes more into details. 
As to alcohol, he upholds its usefulness in 


from the 


the human body and 


condescension 


ments of elementary readers. 


and the nervous system. 


special cases and minute quantities as food 
or stimulant. Next comes the vexed 
questions of dress, care of the person, 
and The book is well made 
and illustrated, .The same house publish 
Lessons in Elementary Mechanies, by Sir 
Philip Magnus, along established and well 

known manual, which in the thirtieth thou- 
sand is rewritten and enlarged to bring it 
up to the present requirements. It is an 
introduction to the study of Physical Sci 

ence, designed for schools and private stu 

dents, and is too well and favorably known 
to require any further remark than the no- 
tice of the new edition. Treatise on Ther- 
By Peter Alexauder, M.A., 
Lecturer on Mathematics, Queen Margaret 
This treatise is a bnew 
development of all the details of the sub- 
ject directly from the two laws stated in 
the terms of Carnot’s Cycle. They are ex- 
tended and applied to any cycle and in 
terms of any scale of temperatures, These 
extensions are applied to any elementary 
cycle represented by a figure inclosed by 
two pairs of thermal lines. ‘Thomson’s 
Absolute Scale of Temperatures is intro- 
duced. An attempt is made to put the 
subject of Feversibility in a clearer light, 
and finally toclear up motivity and the dis 

sipation of energy. Maynetism and Elec 

By Arthur William Poyser, Trini- 
ty College, Dublin. This is a manual for 
students in advanced classes, and is the 
companion of the @lementary volume by the 
same author. It follows the experimental 
method, and is kept in experimental form. 
It is very copiously illustrated from draw- 
ings largely made by the author himself, 
and falls, in its treatment of the subject, 
into the three main divisions of ** Magnet- 
ism,” ‘Frictional KMiectricity’’ and * Vol- 
taic Electricity.”’ A series of exercises with 
numerical problems runs through the book. 
To use them to advantage the student will 
require to know Algebra, Geometry and 
Trigonometry. Those mathematical illus- 
trations are a feature of great importance, 
and add greatly to the valueof the mauual, 
tho it is quite possible without them to use 
the book to good purpose. ‘The general text 
is arranged in natura order,and the proposi- 
tions are expressed with great simplicity, 
brevity and accurate perspicuity. The above- 
named are all new text-books from Long 
mans, Green & Co., New York. The same 
house has in pressa new English History 
jor American Readers. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. It cannot fail to be good 
in form and good in matter. 


rest sleep. 


nodynamics, 


College, Glasgow. 


tricity. 


A Pathjinder in American History. By 
Wilbur F. Gordy and William [, Twitchell. 
(Lee & Shepard, Publishers, Boston, $1.20.) 
The authors of this handbook are Princi- 
pals of two of the leading public schools in 
Hartford. Their book is for the 
teachers, normal schools, and advanced 
grades in grammar schools. It is exactly 
what the title implies, *‘ a pathfinder,” and 
a very useful and superior one both for 
teachers and for students; in some parts 
better for the one class and in other parts 


use of 








for the other class. It lays down for both a 
method of study or of teaching, and it lays 
out the material for both, arranged in good 
order, and in grades adapted to students in 
different degrees of advancement. This is 
a department of education of which until 
recently there has been a “ plentiful lack” 
in American pedagogics. We hail its ap- 
plication to American history in such an 
intelligent manner by these authors. With 
this little book in hand any student can 
rate himself by the progress he has made, 
find his class and his place, and have 
laid out before him in systematic ar- 
rangement exactly the books or the 
parts of books which are to be read and how 
he isto conduct his search. A larger and 
more philosophical discussion of this 
subject may be found in Outlines of the 
Principles of History (Grundriss der His- 
torik:, By Johann Gustav Droysen, late Pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin, witha 
biographical sketch of the author, Trans- 
lated by EK. Benjamin Andrews, President 
of Brown University. (Ginn & Co., Boston, 
$1.10.) We have alluded to this book be- 
fore. Droysen was a man of large mold, 
and, as his biography says, he ‘had the 
build of genius.”” Perhaps nothing that he 
left behind him had a broader influence on 
the covuception of historic work and its 
methods than the essay translated by Presi 

dent Andrews, It is noted here as holding 
a place of first-rate importance among re- 
cent educational publications, a position all 
the more eminent and weportant because 
the discussion is largely theoretical and 
the philosophic principles in- 
Studies in American Ilistory, 

(Heath’s Historical Series.) By Mary Shel- 
don Barnes. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 

60 cents.) ‘This is a Teachers’ Manual, and 
constructed substantially on the principles 
of the new method of teaching and study- 
ing history. Its main point is that it aims 
us far as possible to bring the original 

sources into the schoolroom ard let them 

make their impression on the class, 


concerns 
volved, 


The newest books for students of medi 
cine published by P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 
Philadelphia, are A Handbook of Local 
Therapeutics, by Harrison Allen, M.D., 
Kmeritus Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Pennsylvania; George C, 
Harlan, M.D., late Professor of Diseases of 
the Kye iu the Philadelphia Polyclinic and 
College for Graduates in Medicine, ete.; 
Richard H. Harte, M.D., Surgeon to the 
Episcopal and St. Mary’s Hospital, ete., 
and Arthur Van Harlingen, M.D., Pro 
fessor in the Philadelphia Polyclinic and 
College for Graduates in Medicine. In one 
handsome compact volume (34.00), The 
same are issuing Moulliw’s Surgery. The 
second American edition based on the sec 
ond English edition, and edited by John B. 
Hamilton, M.D., LL.D. This work is held 
by competent critics to be the best text 
book on Surgery for the student as well as 
the best general work of reference on that 
subject for the practitioner ($7.00). The 
same have now ready Yeo’s Manual of 
Physiology, by Gerald EF. Yeo, of King’s 
College, London. <A text book for students 
of medicine. Revised and enlarged. The 
sixth edition, The same publishers have 
also on hand, just: ready to be issued, Mor- 
ris’s Human Anatomy. A New Tert-Book 
by ten different distinguished English sur- 
geons, each of whom has devoted himself 
to the special topic he is best able to handle. 
No pains have been spared to raise it in all 
respects to the high-tide mark of merit and 
scientific progress, 


The Appletons’ having transferred their 
common-school text-books to another house, 
publish no books of this class. They con- 
tinue, however, the “ International Mduca- 
tion Series ”’ (the Hon. W. 'T. Harris, editor), 
which now comprises twenty-four volumes 
and covers the practical, theoretical and 
historical field with acomplete course for 
teachers and students. Among recent text- 
books of high grade published by them 
are Le Conte’s “Elements of Geology,” 
* Natural Philosophy’? and 
“Gillespie’s Surveying.”” We add that, on 
reference to the advertising columns, our 
readers will find there the facts with re- 
gard to the new edition of Johnson's Enecy- 
clopedia, Pres. Charles Kendal Adams, ed- 
itor in chief, withthe names of associate 
editors. The work is absolutely brought 
down to date, and is a vast improvement on 
the first edition, which was one of the most 
useful of its kind. ‘The new edition is pub- 
lished by the A. J. Johnson Company, 1 
Bond Street, New York ; but the work is be- 
ing done under the supervision of D, Apple- 
ton & Co., who have purchased a controll- 
ing interest in the company. 


Deschanel’s 


The most important new school publica- 
tion of the Prang Educational Company, 
Boston, is Suggestions for Color Teaching 





in Public Schools. By Louis Prang, John 
S. Clark and Mary Dana Hicks. This book 
is a novelty in method and contents, and 
takes up a work that has been hitherto 
unattempted in the schools, Its charac- 
teristic features are first the presentation of 
an ideal color unit or embodiment of all 
pure color which shall supply the hues 
found in nature, but Jacking in the solar 
spectrum ; and next the iuvestigation of 
color perception in the child as the start- 
ing-point of color instruction. The new 
handbook is illustrated with numerous 
plates and photographic reproductions. The 
Prang Company publishes also for use in 
connection with this manual a series of 
colored papers, tablets, charts, water colors 
and miniature facsimiles in their actual 
colors of color charts for schoolroom use. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston, have 
just made some important additions to 
the Bradbury and Eaton series of mathe 
matics published by them. Bradbury’s 
Academic Geometry. bart 1, Plane, by 
Wim. fF. Bradbury, Master of the Latin 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; a New Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic, by Bradbury and 
Katon,for intermediate schools or the lowet 
grammar schools, and Lessons in Number, 
a new primary arithmetic in the same series 
by Francis Cogswell, A.M., Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass, The 
Bradbury series has now expanded to the 
proportions of a library of text-books, 
The editors are thoroughly competent, and 
among them all we should have more con- 
fidence in no one as to knowledge, experience 
and teaching ability, than in Mr. Coys 
well, the author of the primary arithmetic 
named above. 


The educational publications of Rand, 
McNally & Co. (New York) are mainly 
maps and gloves, which are pub lished by 
them in great variety. The list is particu 
larly rich in State and local maps. ‘Their 
most recent publications are, first, The ln- 
dexcd Atlas of the World, a compendious 
and extremely useful atlas, which has al 
ready been noticed in our columns. We 
have nothing so convenient on the 
whole, so good to recommend for school 
use; next, the Columbia Series of Large 
Scale School Maps, which form the feature 
of their exhibit at Chicago. ‘These maps are 
entirely new, specially engraved for the 
series, and based on the latest and best infor 
mation. They surpass anything shown by 
this firm in the exhibit which won the 
highest award allowed maps at the 
Paris Exposition in 18s). 


nor, 


for 


Among the thirty new books on teaching 
published during the year, by C. W. Bar 
deeu, Syracuse, N. Y., the most interesting 
to the general reader is Laurie’s Life of 
Comenius, with seven portraits and many 
photographic reproductions of pages from 
early editions of the great reformer’s work. 
Other English books now made valuable to 
Americau teachers are Donaldsows Lectures 
on KLducation, Kay’s Mducation and Edu 
cators, and Rooper’s Object Teaching, Two 
stately octavo illustrated volumes uniferm 
with the Orbis Pictus have issued, 
Monroe’s Hducational Labors of Henry 
Barnard gives four portraits of the veteran 
teacher, taken at different periods of his 
life. Bennett’s Iistory of the Philosophy 
of Pedagogies and Harris’s Theory of Edu 
cation give portraits of the great educa- 
tional reformers. 


been 


An edition limited to two hundred num- 
bered copies has just been published of a 
facsimile reproduction of ‘‘The Ancient 
Manuscript of the Yasna with its Pahlavi 
translation (A.D. 1323), generally quoted as 
J 2, and now in the possession of the Bod 
leian Library.’ The Oxford MS. now re 
produced, is the work of the same copyist 
who transcribed the celebrated MS. of the 
Yasna with Pahlavi translation brought to 
Kurope by Dr. Rask more than half a cen- 
tury ago, and now in the University Libra 
ry of Copenhagen. These are the two old- 
est and most precious manuscripts known of 
the Zend-Avesta, with its ancient bymns 
of Zoroaster. The work, edited with an in- 
troductory note by an American scholar, 
lL. H. Mills, D.D., is issued by the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, England. 


The latest schoolbook on the list of 
those published by Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia, is the Complete School Llistory 
of the United States, by Kdward 8. Ellis, 
A.M. (31.00.) This manual is intended to 
present aclear and succinct grouping of 
historical incidents with a series of search- 
ing questions on them. ‘The con- 
tains some new and interesting features, 
such asa division of the subject-matter into 
topics to be worked up by the pupil, and the 
suggestion of topics for independent essays 
and questions for discussion. All this is 1m 
the line of the newest and best methods of 


book 





studying history. We are glad to see it 
presented to the public schools. 


The Messrs. Hunt & Eaton, New York, 
Agents of the Methodist Book Concern, 
publish at the head of all their educational 
work the Chautauqua manuals, Those for 
the year 1895-’04 are now ready. They are 
Rome and the Making of Europe, by 
James R. Joy ($1.00): Rome and Medieval 
Art, by W. H. Goodyear ($1.00); Outlines 
of Economics, by Richard T. Ely (81.00) ; 
Classic Latin Course in English, by W.C, 
Wilkinson ($1.00); Song and Legend from 
the Middle Ages, edited by W. D. McClin- 
tock (50 cents); aud Science and Prayer (50 
cents). 


The new books published by the firm of 
Maynard & Cu, of New York, during the 
year are Word-Building, by Professors 
Kellogg and Reed, Kelloyy’s Rhetoric, New 
KMdition, and in the English Classic Series, 
Burke’s Present Discontents, 
Alhambra, Motley’s Peter the 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 


Irving’s 

Great, 
with the 
American Colonies, Macaulay’s Essay on 
Frederick the Milton’s 
Agonistes,  Franklin’s Autobiography, 
Macaulay’s Hssay on Byron, aud Shakes- 
peare’s Coriolanus and Romeo and Juliet. 


Great, Sainsow 


We have before us a number of recently 
published French school books of various 
degrees of merit and importance. We 
hame among them as the best a French 
Reader on the Cumulative Method. The 
Storyof! Rodolph and Coco, the Chimpan- 
zee, With Vocabulary, Grammatical Refer- 
ences dnd Synoptical Tables. By Adolphe 
Dreyspring, Ph.D. (American Book Com- 
puny, New York. 75 cents.) This French 
reader is beautifully published, almost too 
beautifuily in fact when we take the 
pictures into account, which recur on every 
page, with what possible educational end in 
view we cannot imagine. What good in 
learning the French story of a boy drown- 
ing or of a rooster crowing can be gotten 
from representing them in pictures we 
leave Mr. Dreyspring to decide. His reader 
makes a very el mentary beginning but ad- 
vances rapidly to the more diflicult. It is 
provided with a well-condensed grammar 
with synoptical tables as an appendix. 
The Complete French Course based on the 
Kirst and Second Courses of C. A. Char- 
denal, B.A., of the University of France 
(Allyn & Bacon, New York, $1.00), is a more 
complete work, designed to carry the stu- 
dent over the ground which is usually con- 
It fol- 
lows the grammatical order, which, how- 
ever, is combined to a degree with the con_ 
versational, Every step forward in gram_ 
mar is attended with another in vocabulary, 
and still another in varied exercise both in 
rendering French into English and English 
into French. he book isa model of con- 
densed brevity and grammatical — sys- 
tem. In ‘ Heath’s Modern Language 
series” A Primary Freneh Transla- 
tion Book, by W.  S.. Lyon, M.A. 
and G, de H. Larpeut, M.A. (D.C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, 65 cents), is designed to fur_ 
nish good conversational exercises for be- 
vinners. A great deal of help is given in 
the first half of the book. In the last half 
the student is Jeft to himself and = the 
teacher. The book is divided into two 
Parts, of which the First will give a year’s 
work to a slow class. A quick class can 
pass into the second section and find work 
enough there to fill up the year. 
Ginn & Co, (Boston, 90 cents) also have 
their French Reader. It is desigued to ac- 
company the french Gramiiar, published 
by them, and prepared by the Rev. Al 
phonse Dufour, S.J., Professor of the French 
Language and 
University. 


tained ina first and second course, 


Luiteratare at Georgetown 
The Graminar is well known. 
The Reader presents no new features. It 
is designed to serve as a Companion to the 
French Grammar in a three-years’ course, 
The selections furnish a suaflicient variety for 
pursing, analysis avd models of composi- 
tion, While, at the same time, they supply 
the student with an attractive course of 
reading, which covers the whole field of 
French literature. ‘Teachers who 
fer for their classes some good French book, 
will find reading exercises of the best kind 
provided in Souvenirs des Cent Jours, par 
M. Villemain, edited with notes by Gran- 
ville Sharp, A.M., Assistant Master at 
Mariborough College. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 75 cents.) Abel Frangois 
Villemain was Professor in the Sorbonne, 
held office under Louis XVIII, was a Peer 
of France, Minister of Instruction under 
Guizot, and, after a long term as Secretary 
of the French Academy, died in 1870, He 
was the author of many highly successful 
works, among them Souvenirs Contempo- 
rains dW iistoire et de Littérature, from 
which the present selection is published. 
The text is considerably condensed by the 


pre- 
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editor, but not to the injury of the style. 
It is a vivid picture of the hundred days 
before and after Waterloo, from a Parisian 
point of view. It can hardly be surpassed 
as a collection of exercises for reading. 


Improved Elementary, Progressive, Con- 
versational Method and Complete Manual 
for the Systematic and Practical Study of 
the German Language. By the Rev. Henry 
Losch, M.D. (Published by the author, 
4109 Pine St., Philadelphia. $2.00.) This 
is a second edition revised and enlarged 
generally. The chief change is the in- 
troduction throughout the work of the new 
official orthography adopted by the Ger- 
man governments and now in general use 
in Germany. The excellent practical fea- 
tures noticed by us in the first edition are 
preserved in this, while it has gained both 
in fullness and in systematic arrangement. 
The rules and tabulations are worked out 
in a clean and simple manner, Needless 
matter is cut away and nothing retained 
which willin any way retard the student’s 
progress or confuse his mind. The success 
of the first edition has been sufficient to 
show the practical usefulness of the work. 
Longmans’ German Grammar Com- 
plete. By J. Ulrich Ransom, B. A. (Lond.) 
The beauty of this text-book is its sim- 
plicity, brevity, and steady progress from 
the simple tothe more complex. Otherwise 
it follows, as all good text-books should,the 
well-beaten, and well-verified methods 
which have produced the best resultsin the 
schools. In ‘‘Heath’s Modern Language 
Series” we have Gocthe’s Faust, edited 
by Calvin Thomas, Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures in the Universi- 
ty of Michigan. The volume before us is the 
first of two on the First and Second Part of 
Faust. The second isin prepration and is ex- 
pected immediately. The distinctive feature 
of the work when complete is that it presents 
the whole poem, and the poem as a whole. 
Volume I, now published, isa very complete 
piece of work opening with an elaborate 
introduction to the Faust legend and the 
First Part of the poem. The author con- 
tends that there is no essential difficulty in 
understanding the Second Part, and that 
what there has been must be attributed to 
the fact that the two Parts have not beeno 
read as one poem. He proposes to get over 
this difliculty by presenting the two as one 
in the same edition. Part I, now published, 
is an interesting and thorough piece of 
work, which leads us to anticipate with in- 
terest the following volume. It contains, 
besides the elaborate introduction men- 
tioned above, the text of the poem, with 
full notes and appendices. If there is any 
serious criticism to be made on a work 
Which is in general so meritorious, itisthat 
the author has at times taken the poet in 
too prosy asense. Weare not toread Faust’s 
sale of his soul as a piece of literal bargain- 
ing, but asa transaction whose unconscious 
reality isimplied in life, and only poetically 
real when represented in the brutal realism 
of a poetical representation. The notes on 
Goethe and on the characters of the poem 
are luminous. Weawait with interest the 
hext volume, and its promised clearing up 
of the long standing mystery of the Second 
Part. 


Greck Lessons. By Thos, Dwight Goodell, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor in Yale. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $1.25.) A book by 
Professor Goodell might safely be expected 
to show both scholarship and an intelligent 
comprehension of pedagogic problems. No 
beginners’ book, however, can be wholly 
Satisfactory to anybody ; and Greek has so 
often been taught under anomalous condi- 
tions that no good standard of endeavor or 
performance has yet been established. 
Among the points where Professor Goodell 
has apparently ‘learned from his prede- 
cessors ’? may be noted the early introduc- 
tion of verbs in we the use of connected dis- 
Course for translation, the omission of many 
Useless paradigms,and the position of notes 
atthe foot of the page. Let the gods be 
thanked also that some one has been fou d 
Courageous enough to ignore the * Attic 
Second Declension,” and with sufficient 
Common sense to say that all accents ‘‘are 
how commonly pronounced alike.” The 
distinctive feature of the’ manual is the 
Space devoted to showing the presence of 
Greek roots in English words. In the drill 
*entencesand incidental vocabularies coarse 
Print and parentheses are lavishly used to 


Suggest the connection of the two lan- 
Suages. Of the words introduced in the 


Whole book about one-third seem to be pre- 
Sented expressly to illustrate this connec- 
tion. At the end of each lesson in Part I, 
from one to three pages are given to ex- 
Plaining derivatives ; by actual count forty- 
five out, of one hundred and twelve pages 


arethus employed. We doubt if all this will 
Prove helpful under normal circumstances, 








The forty-five pages of derivatives will sim- 


ply be an added burden. To the majority 
of scholars the English words will seem as 
as mysterious as the Greek. Successive 
classes have been known to learn the prin- 
cipal parts of 5:daoxw without ever hearing 
of the word didactic. What chance, then, 
that palinode, cephalalgia, palingenesis, 
gnostic, apogee, horologe will afford the 
slightest help in understanding the Greek 
originals. The average student will have 
no ideas whatever associated with these 
words ; he will learn them only through the 
Greek, and wiil forget them with equal fa- 
cility; or they will be mastered at an ex- 
pense of time and strength which the main 
purpose of the work cannot afford. From 
this same standpoint of practicality certain 
points in the arrangement of material would 
be censured. For the sake of postponing 
the rules for contraction such forms as 
réheec, Bamséec, KTA, are printed in the par- 
adigms. One need not bea fanatic about 
non-Attic forms to insist that a pupil be 
taught from the first what he will be ex- 
pected to remember as typical. So, too, 
beginning at page 115, there are ten pages 
of definition, paradigms, notes and expla- 
nation pertaining to three important tenses 
of the verb, Of course, a competent teacher 
can divide this into lessous of appropriate 
length and supply exercises for drill ; “it is 
left to the judgment of the teacher,” as the 
early editions of another manual calmly 
assured its readers. But most teachers buy 
text-books expressly to save themselves 
from such drudgery, and will hardly be 
pleased with this excessive confidence in 
their ability to write a book of their own. 


Latin Lessons. Designed to Prepare for 
the Intelligent Reading of Classtca, Latin 
Prose. By Henry Preble, formerly Assist- 
ant Professor of Latin and Greek in Har- 
vard University, and Lawrence C. Hull, 
Latin Master in the Lawrenceville School. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York.) This manual has a distinct charac- 
ter of its own, tho it is intended to incor- 
porate as many as possible of the practical 
points of the new and approved methods of 
teaching Latin. It is a book that comes 
out of the schoolroom, grew up in the 
schoolroom, and is designed for the school- 
room. It is based on the excellent principle 
of encouraging the learner to observe for 
himself. References to the grammar are 
accordingly given rather sparingly, tho 
they are given broadly and largely to topics 
and subjects with great fullness. The 
main reference is to the new edition of An- 
drews and Stoddard’s Grammar, for which 
we have ourselves a great liking. Refer- 
ences follow to Harkness, Gildersleeve and 
Allen and Greenough. The manual contains 
good sketch maps of Italy and Greece for 
school use, a good vocabulary, with quanti- 
ties marked and rather more illustrative 
pictures than we can perceive a use for— 
exempli gratia, two of a horse saddled and 
bridled and others no less elementary. 
Maemillan’s Elementary Classics—Virgtl’s 
Eneid, by T. E. Page, is as good as any- 
thing in the series, which is an excellent 
one. The notes are accurate. In the 
same series we note also Ciwsar’s Helvetian 
War, Adapted tor the Use of Beginners. By 
W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A., 
Assistant Masters at Cranleigh School. 
The volume before us is a newedition of 
this well known English manual, revised 
and enlarged for use in American schools, 
by Sidney G. Ashmore, A.M., L.H.D., 
Professor of Latin in Union College, Sche- 
nectady,N. Y. Itcontains notes, exercises, 
vocabularies and an elementary introduc- 
tion. (Macmillan & Co. New York. 40 cents.) 
We note also a similar American re- 
vision and adaptation of Macmillan’s 
Shorter Latin Course. By J. C. Egbert, 
Jr., Ph.D., Latin Instructor in Columbia 
College. The original work was by A. M. 
Cook, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s 
School. The merits of this book lie in the 
clear presentation of fundamentals, and 
the simple and thorough exhibition of in- 
flections. The American editor has made 
important and useful additiors. The In- 
troduction on pronunciation, quantity and 
accent is his work. He has added some 
pages on the Subjunctive, revised the para- 
digms, marked the quantity of long vowels, 
and introduced some changes in the spell- 
ing. The manual is well manufactured, 
and has an appearance of thoroughness, as 
well as of practical usefulness and usable- 
ness. Maynard, Merrill & Co, (New 
York) publish in their ‘ English Classic 
Series” Stories of Crasus, Cyrus and 
Babylon, from Herodotus. They are re- 
told by the Rev. Alfred J. Church, Pro- 
fessor of Latin at University College, Lon- 
don. This edition is prepared for reading in 
schools, with introduction, notes, and a 
pronouncing vocabulary, 





(American Book Company, 65 cents), is the 


the well-known and esteemed Robinson’s 
Practical Arithmetic. 
been thorough and systematic. 


sists in placing the most useful applications 
of arithmetical rule and theory as near the 


courses as can well be done some definite 
conception of the practical application of 


impressed with the neatness, simplicity and 
neat, lucid workmanship of Milne’s arith. 


the American Book Company (New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago), and both edited by 


of the New York State Normal College, 
Albany. The subjects are left clear and 
distinct. 
book. The rules are definitely and accurate- 


or invented by the author for the use of ad- 





Robinson’s New Pr ictical 
for Common _ Schools 


Arithmetic, 
and Academies 


revision and in some respects extension of 
The revision has 


The most 
revolutionary change we have noted con- 


beginning of the book as possible with the 
view of giving scholars as early in their 


what they are studying. We have been 


metics. Werefer to the Standard Arith- 
metic, published last year, and to the Ele- 
ments of Arithmetic, published this year by 


William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


There is no useless lumber in the 


ly stated. The processes they lead to and 
principles they rest on are analyzed and ex- 


plained in a satisfactory manner. ‘The 
practical applications of arithmetic are 
fully treated. Table Book and Test 


Problems in’ Mathematics. By J. K. Ell- 
wood, A.M., Principal of the Colfax School, 
Pittsburg, Penn. (American Book Co., 
New York. $1.00.) This is a collection of 
knotty problems which have been collected 


vanced or bright pupils who require some- 
thing more stimulating than can be found 
in the ordinary manuals. The ‘‘ test prob- 
lems” are preceded by a collection of rules 
of mensuration, theorems, trigonometrical 
formulas, logarithms, series, cosines, tan- 
gents, etc., which will be required in work- 
ing outtheproblems. Part II[ contains the 
solutions and is designed only for teachers. 
The book is a stimulating one which will 
test the powers of any class. Tho the 
higher mathematics are not necessary for 
the solution of the problems, they will re- 
quire close thinking and the best possible 
command of elementary principles in the 
various branches of ordi sary mathematics. 
The special usefulness of the book is in 
meeting the requirements of advanced or 
highly gifted pupils whose progress might 
be retarded without more than usually 
stimulating work to do. 


Ten Selected Orations of Lysias, Edited 
with notes by George P. Bristol, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Greek at Cornell 
University. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. $1.00 ) 
The point aimed at in this delicious little 
text-book isto make more of the orations of 
the Athenian advocate, Lysias, available 
for use in the class-room than are now to 
be found in our American editions. This 
contains, for example, ten us against four 
in Dr. Whiton’s scholarly and excellent 
edition. Substantially, the text viven is 
that of Rauchenstein-iuhr. The orations 
are printed in numerical order, but the 
grammatical annota'ions on the sixteenth 
are made very full to accommodate teachers 
who may prefer to begin with that oration. 
The annotation in general is done in a very 
thorough, neat and scholarly way and with 
an eye to the requirements of the class- 
room. Thespecial feature of the edition is, 
however, the very satisfactory Appendix on 
“Law Courts and Legal Procedure at 
Athens,” particularly as to magistrates 
and courts, classes of actions and methods 
of procedure. (Greek-English Word- 
List Containing about 1,000 Most Common 
Greek Words. So Arranged as to be Most 
Easily Learned and Remembered. By 
Robert Baird, Professor of Greek in North- 
western University. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 35 cents.) This useful little 
manual isthe product of the growing con- 
viction among teachers of the importance 
of giving young beginners in Greek a 
vocabulary very early in their work. This 
word-list aims at fixing attention on that 
portion of the vocabulary which every stu- 
dent must have in control in order to read 
easily. Tho the Greek is a copious and 
complex language it is not necessary to 
have more than a limited vocabulary in 
control in order to read with intelligence 
and ease. In the present word-list the words 
are arranged in groupsandin their natural 
relations with each other, such as those 
of a common origin and those associated in 
meaning. This reduces the labor of learn- 
ing them very much and increases the ease 
of remembering them. For such drill as 
this wecommend Professor Baird’s Word- 
list, 

In the ‘Students’ Series of Latin Clas- 
sics,” Prof. James H. Kirkland, A.M., 
Phb.D., is the author of Horace, Satires and 











Epistles. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. New 
York. $1 20.) This manual for school and 
college use is based on Kiessling’s edition, 
whicb is followed freely, hut not translated, 
and with considerable deviation from both 
his text and notes. The edition contains 
the Satires and Epistles which are usually 
read in American colleges, but is not com- 
plete. The notes are intended to introduce 
Horace to the student, and the Roman life 
of his day, more fully than this has been 
done before in American text-books. It 
will be found a very useful and helpful 
piece of;work. Allyn & Bacon (Boston, 
$1.25) publish an edition of Select Orations 
and Letters of Cicero, with an Introduec- 
tion, Notes and Vocabulary. By Francis 
W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan. 
The Introduction, in addition to the bio- 
graphic notes, contains a sketch of Cicero 
as an orator and writer, followed by intro- 
ductions tothe separate speeches and to the 
‘‘Letters.”’ The notes appear to supply what 
aid the student needs, anda vocabulary is 
furnished at the end; a very convenient 
condescension to lazy boys which has 
come into universal use, but which would 
be better omitted, if some one only had 
the courage to make the experiment. 
Also in **The Students’ Series of Latin 
Classics’? (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New 
York, $1.00), Tacitus. The Agricola and 
Germania. By A. Grosvenor Hopkins, 
Professor of Latin in Hamilton College. 
The text of The Agricola and Germania 
in this edition is substantially Hahn’s, 
from whom the critical apparatus is also 
taken. The notes on the Agricola are based 
on Draeger’s fourth edition, and those of 
the Germania on the fifth edition of Pro- 
fessor Schweizer-Sidler. The historical 
and biographic introduction is excellent, 
and is followed with a note on the manu- 
scripts of the Agricula and Germauia. The 
English intitulation of the topics and sec- 


tions strikes us as rather elementary. The 
annotation is good and thorough. ‘The 
edition contains sketch maps of Britain 


and Germany. 


A Practical Course in English Composi- 
tion, by Alphonso G. Newcomer, Assistant 
Professor in the Leland Stanford, Jr. Uni- 
versity (Ginn & Co., Boston), interests 
us by its practical simplicity. It is a book 
of hints which are likely to prove extremely 
useful to the majority of students, by fur- 
nishing them with definite suggestions as 
to finding and developing a subject. It is 
not at all ordinary, and while controlled by 
strict principles of criticism moves full and 
free outside conventional lines. Out- 
lines of English Grammar with Continuous 
Selections for Practice. By Harriet Math- 
ews, Teacher in the State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. (D. C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton.) This text-book belongs in the class 
of excellent “Studies” which have been re- 
cently published. It gives the author’s own 
method, which is an excellent one, and is 
based upon a well-chosen series of English 
selections. Two recent and commend- 
a ble additions to ‘“* The Students’ Series of 
English Classics”? (Leach, Shewell & San- 
born, Boston and New York, 42 cents) are 
Macaulay’s Essays on Miiton and Addi- 
son, edited by James Chambers, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Associate Professor of English Lit- 
eraturein Ohio State University, and Mil- 
tows Lyrics—L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Co- 
mus and Lycidas—edited by Louise Man- 
ning Hodgkins, M.A. Nothing better can 
be put into the hands of a class to read 
than prose and verse like this, nor can too 
much be claimed for the reading of selec- 
tions like these, of the highest character 
and complete in themselves. 


A Students’ 
Course in 


Manual of a Laboratory 
Physical Measurements, By 
Wallace Clement Sabine, A.M. Instructor 
in Harvard University. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.35.) This is a manual for rather 
advanced classes who have gone through 
some elementary course either by laboratory 
practice or in text-book study, such by 
preference as the quantitative course out- 
lined in ‘A Text-Book of Physics,” by 
Hall and Bergen. (Holt & Co., New York.) 
This present course, for convenience’ sake, 
is condensed as much as possible. It treats 
of measurements in mechanics, sound, 
heat, light, magnetism and electricity with 
an appendix on ‘significant figures,” 
‘‘ graphic representations”? and tables. It 
is an admirable piece of work which for 
simplicity, convenience and thoroughness 
leaves little to be desired. An Intro- 
duction to Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
bu the Inductive Method. By Delos Fall, 
M.S., Professor of Chemistry, Albion Col- 
lege. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston 
and New York. This is a man- 
ual for laboratory work in chemical 
analysis for schools and colleges. It is not 
amanual of chemistry, but a method of 


60 cents. ) 
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laboratory work and as such 
fairly thorough grounding in the elements 
of the science in advance. Itis divided into 
twenty progressive chapters, of which the 
first three deal in elementary conceptions, 
definitions, principles and apparatus. 
This method, which is laid down in the fol- 
lowing chapters,is based upon the thorough 
mastery of these primary principles and is 
intended from that point on to leave the 
student to do bis own work only euided 
avd stimulated in a course which, when 
well worked through, cannot fail of giving 
him a strong, independent and inspiring 
aequaintance with the subject. 


Outlines of By Prof. W, 
Rein, of the University of Jena. Trans- 
lated by C. C. and Ida J. Van Liew. (Sonn- 
enschein, London.) This is one of the best 
attempts yet made on the Herbartian basis 
to present au organic system of education, 
it is both practical and theoretic, dealing 
onthe oue hand with the forms of education 
and school administration, and on the other 
laying down the theory of instruction and 
guidance. The fundamental principle of 
the whole is that the main end of education 
is the formation in the student of a good 
will, in keeping with the ideal human per- 
sonality. All Herbartian instruction must 
go through the three stages of “ knowledge, 
interest, volition’? and have for its object 
to bring about a many-sided interest found- 
ed on knowledge, as well as a many sided 
knowledge. In harmony with this position 
the Herbartians hold that ‘‘only that should 
be subject-matter of instruction which is 
able to overcome and charm the interest of 
the scholars’ or in another form that “only 
that material which corresponds to the 
child’s power of comprehension will be able 
to excite adeeply rooted, lasting iuterest in 
him.” Another stroug point in the Herbar- 
tian scheme developed by Professor Rein is 
that the ** material for instruction is to be 
sought along the line of the development of 
the national culture,” 


possesses @ 


Pedagogics. 


Thomas Psycho-Physical Culture, By 
Julia and Annie Thomas, Founders and 
Originators. (Edgar S. Werner, New York. 
$1.50.) There cannot fail to be much that 
is good in this physical exercise manual. 
It rests substantially on a well-tried basis 
and derives the 
authors’ attempts to move on uew lines. 
We must confess, however, that the parts 
of the book which affect us with the most 
distrust are the novel features on which the 
authors value most. ‘These 
exercises to be safe and really conducive to 
healthy development must rest on a 
thoroughly scientific natural basis, which is 
neither the property nor the discovery of 
any one practitioner. The book strikes us 
as being a very good combination of all 
sorts of exercises on all sorts of lines. 
To accompany the above manual of Psycho- 
Physical Culture Julia and Annie Thomas 
have prepared a volume of Fuvorite Selec 
tions (Edgar S. Werner, New York. $1.00) 
—a spirited compilation in many keys to 
suit the different phases of human experi- 
euce, and whica always preaches righteou -- 
ness, temperance and Christian living. Mroe 

hels Letters, edited with explanatory notes 
and additional matter, by Arnold H. Hein- 
mann, fourm a collection which is very at- 
tractive for its sweet simplicity and will be 
eagerly welcomed by the admirers and stu- 
dents of the great reformer in school meth 

ods. The picturéof his wife is most charm 
(Lee & Sheperd, Boston.) 


a certain freshness from 


themselves 


ing. 


Woman and the Higher 
Edited by Anna C, Brackett. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. %1.00.) This volume 
is remarkable as a historical series as well 
as for the contents of the 
[t opens with the 
address to the Legislature of New York by 
Mrs. Emma Willard, dated at Middlebury, 
Vt. (where she then taught),in 1819. The 
second is an address at the Brooklyn Colle- 
giate Lustitute in 1831, by Mrs. Emma C. 
Embury. The next was by the lamented 
Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar, before 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Women in Boston, October, 1880. The 
others more recent, being by Mrs. 
Lucia Gilbert Rundle, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Prof. Lucy M. Salman, of Vas- 
sar, and by Anna C. Brackett, the editor 
who contributes a highly suggestive dis 
cussion of ** The Private School for Girls.” 
The whole collection follows a logical as 
well as a historical order and presents a 
systematic view ot the subject which can- 
not well be improved. 


Education 


character and 
papers which compose it. 


are 


We regard the Mayazine of American 
History as an educational journal in the best 
and broadest sense. It is one of the best 
factorsin the ‘‘ University Extension,” or 
** post-graduate” home scheme of national 
education, and every number of it is worth 





about as much, on a loose computation, as 
a course at asummer school. The current 
number for May and June is late, but richly 
freightel with a paper on ‘‘The Second 
War with Great Britain,” by John Austin 
Stevens; “An Unknown Exile. Was he 
Charles X?”’ by Henry C. Maine ; “‘ Raleigh’s 
New Fort in Virginia, 1585,” by Edward 
Graham Davis; “*The Great Seal of tne 
United States,” by E. T. Lander ; ‘* Lead- 
ing Libraries—Congressional Library, 
Washington,” by Ainsworth R. Spofford ; 
“A Sketch of Sir Francis Nicholson,’ by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford; and other 
papers of vo less interest by competent 
writers. 


The Beginner's Greek Book. By John 
Williams White, Ph.D., Professor of Greek 
in Harvard University. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.30.) This is complete in itself, and 
tho it contains references to the grammars, 
does not depend on them, but presents forms 
and vocabulary directly in the text. The 
lessons are graded and present work for one 
year. The practice exercises are the feature 
of the book and surpass in thoroughness 
and progressive development anything we 
have seen. They give the text of the 
Anabasis unchanged. A student who has 
made good use of the book will go through 
the Anabasis on the full run. The author 
makes much of the groupsystem based on 
the aflinity of words,and uses it to facilitate 
the acquisition of a vocabulary. The prac- 
tice system of the book is its great feature. 


Longmans Object Lessons, by David 
Salmon, is published by Longmans, Green 
& Co. (New York), in a revised form adapt- 
ed to American schools, which has been 
prepared by John IF. Woodhull, Professor 
ot Methods of Teaching Natural Science in 
the New York Colleye for the training of 
teachers. It Contains hints on the theory 
of teaching and the methods of preparing 
lessons, together with full notes of complete 
courses of lessons on elementary science. 
The manual hits the happy line between 
an empty and a pregnant simplicity and, 
without losing the young student in the 
mazes of scientific system and cyclopedia, 
succeeds in giving content enough to each 
lesson to maintain a substantial progress. 


The Bible and English Prose Style, Se 
lections and Comments, edited with an in- 
troduction. By Albert S. Cook, Professor 
of English Languave and Literature in 
Yale. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 55 
cents.) The Introduction in this little 
manual is a capital essay on the English 
style of the Bible and its educational value. 
This is followed by a somewhat full series 
of representative and illustrative comments 
by great scholars, critics and writers on the 
importance of the Bible to students of Eng- 
lish, its rhythm, styleand language, with a 
number of illustrative selections taken by 
the editor from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, 


Principles of Education. By Malcolm 
MacVicar. (Ginn & Co., Boston). There is 
much in this little book which is to be 
praised. It is compendious, thoughtful, 
and not conspicuously deficient anywhere. 
It 1s too scrappy, too compendious, and 
makes the attempt to find a place for ev- 
ery known thing in the material or ideal 
world, somewhere in its 178 pages Some 
one has made on it the comment, partly 
just and partly unjust, that it is an exam- 
ple of the * honey-sucking restlessness of 
the Americ tns.”’ 


In the great crowd of historical readers 
we have seen none that promised better 
things in an elementory way than Long- 
maw s Historical Readers. Simple Stories 
from English History. They are in three 
books. I, from the earlist times to 1485; II, 
from 1485 to the present time; III, from 
the earliest times to the Norman Conquest, 
The selections are judiciously made. The 
books are well gotten up, and the illustra- 
tions, tho some of them have been used 
before in Gardiner’s “Student History,” 
are fairly good. 

Comparative Syntac otf Greck and Latin. 
By Eustace Hamilton Miles. Part LL. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) This is a 
moderate piece of work, tho the author 
goes swimminvly on unchecked by his 
jaunty confession that he knows no San- 
scrit. What more original than com pila- 
tion and commonplace be has to show for 
his rebukes of the German grammarians 
and his lofty tone with the Americans we 
ha e not discovered, 


Peter Stuyvesant, Director-General for 
the West India Company in New Nether- 
land. By Bayard Tuckerman. This recent 
addition to the Ser es of *‘ Makers of Amer- 
ica’”’ (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.00), 
makes a very readable number. Whether 
Mr. Tuckerman found the biographic ma- 





terial scanty or the temptation to write 
the early history of Dutch New York over- 
powering, he has given his little volume 
rather more the character of a history than 
of a biography, tho the blunt, irasci- 
ble and obstinate Director-General is the 
presiding genius of the whole. Mr. Tuck- 
erman begins at the beginning. He de- 
scribes the troubled condition of affairs 
when Stuyvesant arrived and brought with 
him his honest obstinacy and peremptory 
military methods as the basis on which 
New Netherland was henceforth to be gov- 
erned. He was soon in trouble, first with 
his own people, then with Connecticut, 
then with the Swedish colonies, then with 
Lutherans and Quakers, and back of all 

yas the continual rumble of trouble with 
the States-General at home. Mr. Tuck- 
erman gives on the one hand the 
Dutch version of these controversies 
aus related to Connecticut and the 
Stuyvesant story as far as the rest are con- 
cerned ; but in both he writes with modera- 
tion and every disposition to be fair. A 
touch of humor lies in these annals which 
may be some faint reflection of *‘ Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York,” but is more 
probably due to the author’s sense of the 
essentially humorous elements of the situ- 
ation, as, for example, his account of Stuy- 
vesant’s treatment of the Quakers and Lu- 
tberans, and the hushing down of his wrath 
by the States General. The chapter on the 
“Social Aspect of New Amsterdam” at 
this time is well done aud interesting. The 
same may be said of the closing chapter on 
the process of transformation by which 
New Amsterdam becomes New York. ‘The 
allusions to Dutch survivals in the present 
city are so brief as to be rather inadequate. 
They amount to little more than the * high 
stoop,” which has almost disappeared, and 
the custom of registering transfers of real 
estate, which has now become the law of the 
land. The characteristic features of The 
Life and Times of Bishop White, by Julius 
Il. Ward, another recent volume in Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co.’s ** Makers of America,” 
is the adjustment of the relations between 
the Tory Bishop Seabury, of Connecticut, 
who had been consecrated three years ear- 
lier by the nonjuring Bishops in Scotland, 
and the loyal but’ moderate Bishop Wh ite 
who had obtained his place in the Episcopal 
succession directly from the English Bish- 
ops acting under the Archbishop of Cin- 
terbury Bishop White’s method of pro- 
ceeding has given color to the opinion that 
he believed the Church could organize it- 
self in the stress of necessity and provide 
itself with a valid ministry without the in- 
tervention or aid of regularly appointed 
bishops. We do not for ourselves doubt 
this proposition ; but it is virulent heresy 
in some Episcopal circles, and so far as the 
good of Christendom hangs on peace in 
that wing of the Church, it is pleasant to 
note that Mr. Ward takes all the poison out 
of Bishop White’s pamphlet by showing 
that he had in view only a provisional or- 
ganization in which a body of Christians 
who were debarred from full organization 
should do the best they could for them 
selves by organizing as faras they could 
and making ready tor t' e final step as soon 
as it could be taken. ‘The personal and bio- 
graphic portions of the volume are full of 
interest and tend to deepen the saintly im- 
pression the venerable divine has lett of his 
life and character. 

Prisoners and Paupers. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 31.50.) The author of 
this volume, Heury M. Boies, M.A., is one 
of the Pennsylvania Lunacy Commission 
andis well kuown for bis interest and ae- 
tivity in prison reform and administration. 
The volume before us is much more than a 
“study of the abrormal increase of crim- 
inals and the public burden of pauperism 
in the United States,” as he modestly de- 
scribes it in the sub-title, It also takes upa 
good deal which relates to penology, prison 
administration and reform. The subject is 
one of far greater Importance than the pub- 
lic generally are aware. ‘Lhe facts in the 
case, tho published oféen and regularly, 
have not yet told on the popular mind, 
One of the good points of Mr. Boies’s book 
is that it addresses general readers. He 
speaks in the language of the people to the 
people ona subject which most deeply con- 
cerns them, The growth of the pauper and 
criminal class in this country 1s uuprec- 
edented and alarming, even when = all 
allowance has been made for immigration 
from abroad, That our prison and penal 
system promotes this condition of things 
and has become the nursery of criminals 
cannot be denied. Mr. Boies on this point 
only repeats the conclusions of every one 
who has studied the subject. The 
measures he has to propose may be 
too drastic in some respects. He does, how- 
ever, show that the perpetuation of crim- 





inals by breeding them should be stopped. 
Without going to the full length of Mr. 
Boies’s rather barbarous suggestion, that 
confirmed crimirals should be unsexed, we 
must accept bis position that the sexes 
should be separated and further propaga- 
tion prevented. ‘The measures he proposes 
are aimed at the cutting off in this way of 
the enormous evils of heredity, and at the 
relief of the public taxation, by a reform of 
the penal system, which with one hand 
shall deal with the subject in a rational 
way, and no longer trausform every offend- 
er into acriminal, and,on the other, keep 
the prisoners in the industrious class and 
supporting themselves. On all these points 
Mr. Boies speaks directly to the point. The 
moral and religious tone of his book is ex- 
cellent. It is calculated to make a strong 
and much-needed itmpression on the public 
opinion. 


The Making of a Newspaper. 
Melville Philips. (G. P. Potnam’s Sons, 
New York. 41.25.) This is one of the books 
to which no remark we can think of applies 
better than the trite one, that it is as good 
as a play. It is a piece of collaborative 
work by a group of representative Ameri- 
can journalists, each relating his own ex- 
perience. It is republished, mainly at 
least, from Lippincotts Magazine, where 
it appeared as a “Journalist Series,” and 
constitutes certainly the most. stirring 
account of the machinery which evolves 
tne daily newspapers that has yet been put 
into print. The parts which relate to the 
chase for news are, of course, the most sen- 
satio al, 


“dited by 


Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor’s entertair ing 
novel, The Sardonyw Seal, has passed into 
a new edition. The scenery 10und tnd 
about its romantic litthe drama is one of 
the most picturesque reaches of the Nor- 
mandy coast, which Mrs. Taylor describes, 
incidentally, with genuine appreciativeness 
and fidelity. (New York: The American 
News Company.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


GINN & Co. aunounce *‘A High School 
Rhetoric,” by John FI. Genung, Pb.D., au- 
thor of other books on rhetoric, to be issued 
September Ist. 


In the Catholic World, for August, 
the question of ** Woman’s Place in the So- 
cial Movement ” is discussed by Mrs. Alice 
T. Toomy, Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly and 
Miss Katherine fk. Conway. 


....Mrs. Geo, William Curtis has estab- 
lished, in memory of her husband, a free 
scholarship fund in Staten Island Academy, 
from the proceeds of the edition of ‘* Prue 
and I,” published last Christmas. 


.... Punk & Wagnalls Company announce 
‘Braddock : A Story of the French and In- 
dian Wars,” by John R. Musick, being Vol- 
ume VIIT of ‘The Columbian Historical 
Novels.” The story includes the period in 
American history from the year 1700 to 1760, 


wee The Art Luterchange, for August, has 
an article on “John Leighton Copley,” by 
Charlotte Adams, and a third paper on 
“Colonial Furniture,” by Ida Carrington 
Cabell, with illustrations reproduced from 
Dr, Lyon’s valuable book on ‘Colonial 
Furniture in New England.” 


....Mr. Noah Brooks has resigned his 
editorship of the Newark Daily Advertiser, 
upon which he has been engaged for the 
past nine years, and will devote himself en- 
tirely to literary work, having at present 
an important engagement with the Scrib- 
ners. He will continue to reside in Newark, 
N. J. 

.... Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s experi- 
ence during a political campaign in Eng: 
land, asthe companion of a Conservative 
candidate for Parliament, will be given in 
the September's Harper's, and Mr, Edwin 
Lord Weeks’s description of Persian travel, 
illustrated by himself, will begin in the Oc- 
tober number. 


....The second volume in the woman’s 
* Distalf Series’? is just published by Har- 
per & Brothers. It is entitled ‘* The Liter- 
ture of Philanthropy,” and edited by Mrs. 
Frances A Goodade. The next volume will 
be issucd toward the middle of this month 
under the title * Karly Prose and Verse, 
edited by Mrs. Alice Morse Karle and Mrs. 
Emily KMilsworth Ford, 


eee The Atlantic Monthly for August con- 
tains an article by Prof. N. 8. Shaler, of 
Harvard University, entitled “ Relations of 
Academic and Technical Instruction,” i 
which the writer argues that the technical 
school should be part of the university. In 
the foliowing number, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, President of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, will present the 
other side of this question in a paper €n- 
titled ‘The Technicai School and the Uni- 
versity.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Paula Ferris. By Mary Farle Farle 
¥, pp. 276. Boston: Lee & 
Beagpock. r Story of the French and Indian 
y John R. Musick. L[llustrated by 

Mi 4 a ~ Ray 54x74, pp. 470. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company.......se..sseeeeee 
Two Lotere to a Minister by Paul the Apostle. 
A Biblical Study. By Bishop John H. Vin- 
aa New York: Hunt & Eaton, esses. sss. 
Seven Graded Sunday-Schools. A Series of 
Practical Papers. Edited by Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut. 44x64, pp. 120. The same......... 
The Prophec es of Daniel Exy oun: led. By Mil- 
ton S. Terry, S.T.D. 5xi44, pp. 136. The 
Amos Truelove. A Story of the Last Genera- 
tion, By Charles R. Parsons. 54x74, pp. 
Me: MET; cnnansndkcucencavsacukebeseseets 
Sybil’s Re entance;: or, A Dream of Good. By 
Mrs. M. 8S. Haycraft. 54x74, pp. 152. The 
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The same....... 
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John Winterton’s Inheritance. 
Searchfleld. 5x74, pp. 159. 

Later to Dorothy from the Bible ia 
By Fdith E. Metcalf. 5x74, pp. 62. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Confidential Talks with Young Men. By Ly- 
man B. Sperry, M.D. 5x7, pp. 179. 
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Robert H»rdy’s Seven Days. A Dream and Its 
Consequences. By Charles M. Sheldon. 4% 
x67, pp. 238. Boston and Chicago: Congre- 
ed Sunday-School and Publishing So- 
MU CessGs CsAde. Hcccvenwscsasceukesbusneraedanece 

Aunt gamante, | Jobn Strange 
Win Sang. pp. oie, *hiladelphia: J 
B. Tcleaan MP cnvsers. peadccnssnesenas 

Nada the Lily. 
pp. 295. 

-aper. 

Sewage Purific ation in America. 4 

New York: Engineering News 






By H. Rider Haggard. 5x74, 
New York: Longmans, _— & Co, 
x7 pe; 1%. 
~ub ishing 
By L. 'T. Meade, ITllus- 
trated by F. H. Townsend. 54x7, pp. 256. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker.......... .... 
Camp-Fires of a ge By Clarence E. 
Edwards, 4x7 le su4. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, (Hustrated Neeisas eu sikinncninsars 
Elementary Arithmetic. By John W. Cook 
and Miss N. Cropsey. 5x74, F pp. 34. New 
bans Boston and Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
I en 
as anced ——. a John W. Cook and 
Miss N. Crops 53 yp. 354. New York, 
Boston and C nici ‘ago: ‘ ver, Burdett & Co. 
World and its People. Book V. Modern 
Kurope. By Fanny kh. Coe. Edited by 
— Dunton, LL.D. 5x74. pp. 308. The 
eople. Book = 
‘American Neighbors. By, Fanny Coe, 
Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. 5x zi 
a re 
The Essentials of Health. A " 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Alcohol and 
Narcotics. By Charles H. St D. 
Fully Illustrated. 
English Composition. 
5x74, pp. 204. 


See Setar. 
APPLETONS’ 
NEW ATLAS OF THE 

WORLD, 


Containing the Latest Maps of every Coun- 
try of the World, the several States in the 
United States of America, and the Prov- 
inces in the Dominion of Canada. With 
a full Gazetteer and Indexes, and an 
Illustrated Descriptive text based on the 
Results of the Latest Censuses. 


Jill. A Flower wt. 
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The need of a new and authoritative Atlas of the 
World cannot fail to be appreciated by all who will 
reflect upon the numerous additions to our geograph- 
ical knowledge that the past few years have wit- 
nessed. In political no less than in physical geogra- 
phy a marked development has taken place, whicn 
renders obsolete the great wajority of the existing 
plates, In the preparation of this volume the publish- 
ers have had before them continually the single pur- 
pose of presenting to the public a work that shall in 
all respects rank with the best European geograph- 
ical publications; and to this end no labor or expense 
has been spared in any one of its departments. 

Descriptive circulars sent to any address on request. 


D. APPLETON & ra Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bond STREET, NEW YORK. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 
For Primary, Grammar and High 
Schools, 


THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND 
READER. 


I6mo, 205 pages. 
cloth back, 25 cents; 
cents, 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS. 

1. The child must think intelligently before 
read intelligibly. 

2. The end of learning to read is to read great books. 


THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. 


Contiining Classic American Poems set to Stand- 
ard Music. In strong paper covers, with cloth 
back, 30 cents; in boards, 40 cents. 


LATIN LESSONS, 
Designed to prepare for the intel'igent reading 
of Classic Latin. By HENRY PREBLE, formerly 
Assistant Professor of Latin and Greek at Har- 
vard University, and L. C. HULL, Master in the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 12mo, 
#1.12 net. 


In strong paper covers, with 
in strong cloth binding, 30 


he can 


Descriptive circulars of these books will be sent to any 
address on appplication. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston, New York and C hicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE NEW ERA. 


BY DR. JOSIAH STRONC, 
Author of “Our Country.” 
409 pages, Library Edition. Cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 
Plain cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 35 cent 
I congratulate you on the time’ liness, incisiveness, 
and brilliancy of your book.”—JO-EPH COOK 
* Cannot fail to render immortal se rvic eto patriot 
4 eee , citizen and Christian.”—REV. KERB 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLORCO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 





MACMILLAN & C0,’S 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A Treatise on the Theory of Func- 
tions. 


By JAMES HARKNESS, M.A., Associate Professor of 
Mathematics in Bryn Mawr College, Pa., and 
FRANK MORLEY, M.A., Professor of Pure Mathe- 
matics in Haverford College, Pa. Svo, $5.00. 


A Short Course in the Theory of 
Determinants. 


By LAENAS GIFFORD WELD, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the State University of Iowa. 12mo, 
$1.90. 


A Primer of Historical English 
Grammar. 


By PROF. HENRY SWEET, M.A., Ph.D. 12mo, 60 cts. 


The Principles of Elementary 
Algebra. 


By N. F. Duputrs, M.A., F.R.S.C., Professor of Pure 
Mathematics in the University of Queen's College 
Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. 


“This is one of the most able expositions of alge 
poe principles that we have yet met with.’’—School- 
master. 


“It approacbes more nearly the ideal Algebra than 
any other text-book on the subject I am acquainted 
with. It is upto the time, and lays stress on S 
wints that are especially — "—Prof. W 
JURFEE, Hobart Coliege, N. 


Introductory Modern Geometry of 
Point, Ray and Circle. 


By WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, A.M., Ph.D. (Goett.), 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Uni- 
versity of the State of Missouri. I2mo, $1.10. 


Professor George Bruce Halsted, of the University 
of Texas, writes: “I desire toe xpress my ere 
miration for the * Introduc story Modern Geometry, 
Dr. W. B. Smith. To the many of my fellow-te achers 
in America who have questioned me in regard to the 
Non-kuclidean Geometry [ would now wish to say 
publicly that Dr. Smith’s conception of that profound 
advance in pure science is entirely sound, ' Dr. 
Smith has given us a book of which our whole coun- 
try can be proud, I think it the duty ofevery leacher 
of geometry to examine it carefully.’ 





Now Ready. Volume L Cloth, $1.10. 


English Prose Selections. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers 
and General Introductions to each period. Edit: 
ed by HENRY CRAIK, C.B., Vol. I, Fourteenth to 
Sixteenth Century. 2mo, cloth. Students’ Edi- 
tion, $1.10; Library Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. 


Revised for American Schools, 
CAESAR.—The Invasion of Britain. 
Selections from Books IV. and V. of **De Bello 

Gallico,.”” With Notes and Vocabulary by SIDNEY 
G. ASHMORE, A.M., Litt.D.. Professor of Latin, 
Union College, Schnectady, New York. 18mo, 40 
cents. 
HELVETIAN WAR. 
Adapted for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabularies by SIDNEY G. ASHMORE, 


A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Latin, Union College, 
Schenectady, New York. 1Ismo, 40 cents. 
VIRGIL.— Aeneid, Book I. 2 
Edited for the use of schools, by ARTHURS. WAL- 
POLE, M.A., with Notes, Vocabulary, etc. New 
Edition. Revised for American Schools by 
HENRY CLARK JOHNSON, A.M., LL.B, Pres. 


Central High School, Philadelphia. With refer- 
ences to American Grammars, Cloth, limo, 40 
cents. Just Ready. 


OVID.—Stories from the Metamor- 
phoses. Edited for the use of Schools, by Rev. 
JOHN BOND, M.A., and ARTHUR S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 
New Edition, Revised for American Schools by 
WILFRED 2”. MUSTARD, A.M., Prof. of Latin in 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. Cloth, smo, 
40 cents, Just Ready. 


TERENCE.—The Adelphoe. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, 
by SIDNEY G. ASHMORE, M.A., L.H.D., Professor 
of Latin in Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Shortly. 


Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. 


By A. M. Cook, M.A. Revised and Enlarged for the 
use of American Scools, by T. C. EGheRtT, Jr., 
Ph.D., instructor in Latin, Columbia College. 
12mo, 40 cents. 


*,.* Macmillian & Co. respectfully call the attentionof 
Teachers and others interested in Education to their 
separate Catalogues of Books in the Jollowing depart- 
ments of study: 


GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURP, 
FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
LNGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENTIFIC, 


These separate catalogues, if applicants will spwify 
which they require, will be sent free, by mail, to any 
address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 
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Ready Tuesday, August ist— August Century. 


Holiday Number of 


THE CENTURY | 


A brilliant and richly illustrated number for summer reading. 
Special cover. 
King and others; 


THE 


, 
tertaining illustrated articles, out-of-door papers, etc. 
& pay 
{ CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


The Midsummer 


MAGAZINE 


Five complete stories by Edward Eggleston, Grace 


Phillips Brooks's ‘‘ Letters to Children’’; en- 


Price 35 
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0c. FOR 4 MONTHS. 





For Established 1875. 
The best all-round educational 
Four journal published isthe JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION, issued weekly, 16 pages, 
at $2.50 per year. It is ably edited by 
A. E, WINSHIP, assisted by some of 
the most prominent educators in the 
country. While the Science and Art 
of Teaching are by no means neglected, the practical 
schoolroom Methods and Devices, particularly for 
the more advanced grades, form a prominent feature 
of this journal, Ten four-page Supplements devoted 
entirely to Examination Questions and Answers are 
included in a year’s subscription, No Superintend 
ent, Principal, or Teacher can afford to be without 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Terms ; One year, $2.50; five months, $1.00, 


SPECIAL OFFER. For 50 cents we willsend 
you the JOURNAL from September, 1895, to January, 
1804. Or for $2.50, received before September Ist, we 
will send the JoURNAL to January Ist, 1855, provided 
you mention this offer, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Months 





20th Edition, “postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


MAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and ow ie medy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A 
C. 8. LONG & Co.,, 1013 Arch St., Piiladelphia, Pa. 
Every one shouid read this Uttle nook.” —Alaenwwe 
A monthly magazine for 


GE RMAN TA the study of the German 


Language and Literature, is highly recommended by 
college professors and the press as “the best effort 
et made to assist the student of German and to 
nterest him in his pursuit.” [ts BEGINNER'S CoR- 
NER furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. +24 year. Single copies 
20 cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. HH. 











THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway, N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,277,02"~., 
Country | Seat List P ittebury zh, New York. : 
THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
Inks the Pen dust Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Bsn a Luxury. 





blots upon his docume nts. 

Price 81.W0each. Sent prepaid, subject 
to eeturn and money refunded if not satisfactory, An clegant 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on application, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St., New York. 


“MUSIC. 


THE NEWEST, BRIGHTEST, AND MOST S At ISFACTORY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 
SUNNY: SIDE SONGS. 
3y DR. W. H. DOANE. 
S30 Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
100. Specimen pages free on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
76 East th St.. New York. 215 Wabush Ave., Chicago, 


J. oc HURC RCHC Ow Music Publishers, Cincinnatl, O 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New atyles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


: SCH 1090, 


Grand, Upright and iene. 
Moderate Prices, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 





per 








5th Ave.,cor. 16th St..N -¥. 
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Queen’ s Patent Concentric 
PETROLEUM LAMP. 






NO SMOKE 
FURNISHED 














over 


360. 





The Paragon 







College Projector 


FOR INCANDESCENT 
ARC-LIGHT. 











Both Direct and Alternating Electric 
Current. 
Is Absolutely Steady and Regular. 


Send for catalogue to 


QUEEN & CO., 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WANTED. _ 7 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Vencil. Agents making $50 per week, 
Monroe Frazer Mf'g Co., X 1117 La Crosse, Wis. 





EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 65th year September Mth, offering enlarged 
opportunities, Three Seminary Courses of studies 
and a College ‘fitting Course. Address 
JAURA 8S. WATSON, 


Principal. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 
MISS ALLEN avd MISS GREEFF’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS. 


Opens October 4th, in Portland, the largest city in 


Maine; healthful climate; beautiful situation on 
Casco ay. School located in most desirable part of 
the city. College preparatory and advanced courses, 


French and German with Ff oreign Teachers. Excel- 
lent musical advantages. Carefnl attention to social 
culture. TP rospecti is On applic ation. 


ASHLEY HALL figwe *shool for twenty soune 


MISS WHITTE MORE, "Prine ipal, Montvale, Mass, 
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A YOUNG LADY. Classical graduate of New 
York Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lit- 
erature, or other branches, several hours dail}. Ad- 
dress B an care of IN) EPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, 
New York 


EVERY TEACHER 


Maus Rasmussen's Physical 
"ublic Schools 
The Commands are illustrated by 0 balf: 
Any teacher, by the use 0. this book, can giv 
sons in Calisthenics Marching, Wand, Dumb-bell and 
Indian Club exercises, and know that: the commands 
are properly executed by referring to the pictures. 
The regular teacher must vive instruction in this 
science in the future, The exercises please pupils 
and parents, By mail, #1.25. Address, 
FO SHERW oop & CO 
_ 307 m 309 Wabash Ave., Chic ago, ill. 


should have 


a copy of 
for 


Culture 





LEADING CANADIAN COL- 
LM A LHOE FOR YOUNG WOMEN, St. 
Thomas, Ont. Courses: Literary, Music, fine “Art, 
Elocution, Commercial. 0) up Announcement. 
Kev. F. B. AUSTIN, A.M., B.D., Pres. 
MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Norwalk. Conn, 22¢ year. Primary, bntermeds: 


ate, and College Preparatory courses, Music, Art,and 
the Languages. Careful attention to me we pode! manh- 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


BON AIR SCHOOL. 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W.D. SMITH, M.A. 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


A home for 
ife, physical training. Address 


CHAS. M. HAZEN, Bon Air, Va. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


ners. 


school boys; genial climate, country 


The Delsarte Ideal Training School. Opens Oct, 2d. 
Illustrated Catalogue. Box 141, Boston, Mass. 
joston 1 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 

Fall term opeos Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, Ei MuUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 
PRYN WAWR COLLEGE. BRYN MAWR, 

> Pa. MWimiles from Philadelphia. 


A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses of study for the academic year 
will be sent on application. 


Classicel School for Girls 


Primary and ad- 
vance work, 


Certiflates accepted by Wellesiey and 


other Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics. Princlpals: 
Lica V. Norra, Foira 4. GkeGony, ELIZABETH 
P. GETTY. Wol Madison Avenue, 


CLAVERACK COLLECE 


Avd Hudson River Institute 
Healthfully and beautifully located in the Hudson 
River Valiey. Affords superior advantaves for thor- 
ough and systematic education to boys and girls. 
Careful attention given by a strong faculty of ex- 
perienced professors and teachers to tntelleotual, 
social, moral and physical culture. A Conservne 
tory of Music and Artof high grade. 40th vear 
opens Sept ip kr illustrated Catalogue, a hea 
Kev. A. H. FL A.M., Pres. Y. 





ACK, , Claverack, 


MISS S.D. DOREMUS'’ 


BOARDING AND DAY S¢ HOO, FOR GIRLS, 
7 pie etd AVENUE. 
“OPENS OCT, 


Is », Kast Greenwic 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. rocxnr, 


Both sexes, Ou Narragansett Bay. Steam heat and 
electric lignt Endowed, Twelve courses, *200 a 
year. Sept. 12. Write for tlustrated catalogue, F. 
0. BLARESLE BLAKESLER, D.D., Jiccstie:niell 


ELMIRA | COLLEGE For women. 


Full courses of study, Classical, Scientific and Special. 
Flectric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomi- 
cal Observatory. Art School, Music Buildin, ete. 
ELMIRA COLLEGESCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Six specialists in musieal faculty. Every facility 
for work of highest grade 
Rev. RUFUS S. GREEN DD 


IN(2. 


. President, Elmira, 


EVELYN COLLEGE. 


The examinations for admission to Ey 


M. o. 


‘lyn College 


Privceton, N Jo, will be held on Mondey, uesday 
and Wednesday, September 25th, 260", 27th The Yall 
Term opens September 27th. The Co lowe offers to 
young women a full Urinceeton course of study urder 
the fostruction of the Princeton Profes-ors. For the 
year ISM-"M. in addition to the regular Academic 
course, elective courses in Muglish Literature, An- 


glo-Saxonand Karly English, History of Art, Constitu. 
tional Government and Interoational Law, Advanced 
Physics, Higher Mathematics, Chemistry and Ge ology 
under the protessors of these departments in Prince- 
sage ie Tie For Calendar, apply to 

JH. MCILVAINE, BP roaidant Princeton, Nod. 8 


THE EVELYN SCHOOL, 


under the direction of Evelyn College, Preparatory 


SPENCERIAN 





and Spectal Courses 
\ . 


Address, 
FL ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


The Misses Ely’s School for G 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Sth and séth Streets 


Girls 
. New York, 


Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
HOME AnD Dae Bont o 
18 Newbury Street, Boston, 


MIINSON, 
FOR GIRLS 


th vear opens Oct. 4, ISM. 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE. 


Exclusively College Preparatory. 


Instruction thorough 


Supervision careful. Exe 
aga . 


Programs sent upon application. 
York«K, Canand nig 
RR ANG ER PLACE SC HOOL YOUNG 
LADIES, Established 1876, Year begt ith, 
Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate departme nts, 
Certificates accepted by leading Colleves and Univer. 
sities. CAROLINE A. COMSTOC Kk. President. 


THE GUNNERY. 


A family and « olles re preparatory school for boys. 
For circulars, etc., address, JOHN ©. BRINSM ADE, 
Principal, W ashington, Litcehtield Co., Conn. 
Hartford Theological iceninees 

Unexcelled advantages for college graduates, all 
denominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers, 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third clec- 
tive, new methods, ample appliances ; also, opportu- 
nities for advanced or specialized work. 

Sixtieth Year opens October 4th, 18%. 

For information, address 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
PENNSYLV4 NIA, HOLLIDAYSBURG 


HOL LIDAYSBURG SCHOOL 
For Young Women and Girls. 
Thorough instruction. Methods adapted to the in- 


for 


is Sept, 





dividuality of each pupil. Home comfarts. Loca- 
tion exceptionally beautiful. 
Address, Mrs. R. S. HITCHCOCK, 


NORTH CAROLINA, Oxford. 


HORNER SCHOOL. 


A Preparatory School with Military Organization. 
Healthful location and attractive surroundings. A 
beautiful SOUTHERN HoME for boys 


STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR 


EXPERT WRITERS <a - 


FOR 
Mee NTS ~<a eeOUNTING ROUSE Ma 2 
FOR 
COKKES- _ SS SPENCL RIAN, 
mame fee COMME RCIAL 
rT <n Suen Comyn ” 


BA‘ ID 
WAITING ~~ 





FOR 


ENGROSSING — cz PEMGULAR PEN No. 36 


Soro sy STATIONERS ceverywnere. 
Bamples FREE on rece pt of return postag 


e, 2 cents 


810 BROADWAY, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO0.,"o.2702™" 
HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR VOUNG Wwe EN. 

Affords finest advantages for c uae and soc jal train- 
ing, with thorough = — —_ for the best Colleges. 
Sanitation perfect. For illus. catalogue, = 
dress A. G. BE NEDICT Principal, Clinton, N. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OLTO, 


Karly application necessary for September, 1893, 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 
Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments yee Se ~. 1th. 
For Catalogues and information 
Pres, JOUN W. SIMP SON, _ ~~ oO. 


McCOLLOM INSTITUTE, 


MONT VERNON, N, ° 

A family boarding school for ten boys, in a moun- 
tain village 50 miles from Boston. Thorough prepa 
ration for college, scientific school and business. 
Versonal care. Tndividual instruction. Backward 
boys raplaly acy anced in their studies 
JOHN B. WELCH, A.M., 





Principal. 
M ET’ “G KF R A ee Smee eee ris. 
I N ST 11 UT E! Numbe MP Lamtted, “se nd for 


i RIE ns DEX ER, 
CARLISLE, PA. —_ kb . 





KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Michigan Female Seminary, 

A Superior School and refined home for a Christian 
Education. Number students limited, Fine advan- 
tages in Music and Art. Large,airy rooms, Passen- 
ger Elevtator, Steam heat, Send for catalogue No, 28, 
UISE Bb. SAMPSON, Principal, 


ICHIGAN 
ILITARY 
ACADEMY. 


COLONEL J. 8. RoGens, Supt. 
Orchard Lake, Michigan. 

A thoroughly equipped college preparatory 
school. Abreast of the most progre ssive Eastern 
Academies. For support and favor it depends 
upon nothing but wise management Bea the 
superior advantages it offers for the develop- 
ment of young men. Location twenty-six miles 
from Detroit, beautiful and healthful. Modern 
buildings. 
This Academy is as near perfect in all that per- 
tains to the military feature as is possible fora 
competent instructor to make it, and the advan- 
tages of the military feature in connection with 
the educational system of this Academy cannot 
be overestimated, The thorough training, the 
perfect: military discipline, both of instructors 
and cadets, with the attendant results of a high 
average of moral and intellectual culture, afford 
an instructive and profitable study of this institu- 
tionswhich is the only one Lhave inspected where 
the Inilitary feature is of real value and where 
the best results are obtainable. rtract from 
Reportof Inspector General, U.S. Army, 1842. 

Vbhe Michigan Military Academy at Orchard 
Lake has, by its high grade of scholarship and 
its strenuous efforts for the best success,jachieved 
a place second to none in the country. Aaetract 
from Contribution to American Education His- 
tory, 1292, Bureau of Education, Washington, DAC, 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Reasons why this Bureau has gained and 

deserves the Confidence and Patron- 

age of so large a Constituency of 
Teachers and School Oflicers 

all over the Nation. 
it is the oldest Teachers’ Ayvency 
New England, having been established in IS75 

(2) Because tts Manager for 
isa professional educator, and his become familiar 
with the condition and wants of grade of 
schools, and the necessary qualifications of teachers. 

(3) Because the number of our candidates is large 
and embraces many of the ablest teachers, male and 
female, in the profession, 

(4) Because all applications tor 
prompt and careful attention, 

(5) Because our pledges for fair dealing and devo- 
tion to the interests of our 
deemed, 





(1) Because in 
the iast eleven years 


every 


teachers receive 


patrons have been re 

No charge to School Officers. Forms and 
circulars sent FREE, Register now for the 
Autumn vacancies for Winter and Spring as 
well, as the demand is constant. Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 





Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations. and all 
Colleges for Women. Reopens September 26th. 

1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio, 


The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


English, Mrthematics, Classics, French, moron, 
Music, Dancing, Fencing, Drawing, ete. Appl KN 
J. HO WEALL EN, Sing Sing, ms 


~ NAZARETH HALL, 


NAZARETH, PA., 
MORAVIAN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Prepares for college or business Beautiful and 
healthful location; military drill; home care, Steam 
heat and electric light. T 7 rm opens September ith. 

Send for catalogue. Rev . C, LANIUS, Princ ipal. 


7 TEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
N N.Y. Prep. oy it at. Worrall Hall, Peekskill, 
mE. CoOL. . Wi yRIGH' t. Am. © reside nt. 


THE OAKS, Lakewood, N. J. The Misses Far- 
rington reopen October 4th, College preparation or 
special courses, Circulars and leaflets on applicat tion, 


OBERLIN COLLEGE offers a liberal educa- 
tlon at the lowest r rable cost. For both sexes, 
Twenty-five professors, Electiv courses. Tuition, 
40a year. 14 fine buildings. JAterary societies, ath- 
letic grounds, gymnasiuins, ‘under trained professors. 
Hest musical advantages. Lectures, libraries, labo- 
ratories. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
sa n to Christian students of alt denominations, 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to College classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students, 
All departments open Sept. 20th, 200 page cata- 
logue free. 
G. W. 









SHURTLEFF, 


— OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York, Opens Septem- 
ber 2ith, For circulars avd reports apply to. Princi- 
pals, OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0., PA. 


THE OSSINING SEMINARY 
fo ry nu Ladies. 
yert Koss Parsons. Delsarte. 
ave Proximity to New York 
affords city hn a, T wenty-sixth year opens 
sept. 20. iss CC. FULLER, Principal, 
SING SING On-the-Hudson, New York. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
58th Vear, Prep: 


res thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization, BISBEE & AMEN, 


Principals. 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


4$th year begins Sept. Mith, 1845s, College course and 
excellent preparate school, Specially organized de- 
partments of music and art. Four well equipped lab- 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician, Me mortal Hall enables stu- 
dents tomuch reduce exper . For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F. ANDE RSON, “~D rine ipal (lock box 51), 
tockford, TL. 


School Property for Sale or to Let. 
The Poughkeepsie Militar y, Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, ers libe ra 
Inauire of Poughkeepsie Savings Bank. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton. 


24th year begins Sept.15. Both sexes. P a pare: s “td ‘any 
College, Teaching or Business, French, German, Art, 
Music, Mititary Drill, Gymnasium, H. k. TR ASK, Prin, 


Sec retary, Oberlin, O. 
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MISSOURI, Loutrs, 2826 Washington Avenue, 


St. Louis Hygienic College 
Of Physicians and Surgeons. Seventh annual ses- 
si n opens Sept, 2sth, 845. Menand women admitted, 
Full three years’ course. Address for catalogue, 

Ss. W. DODDS, M.D... Dean. 


TEMPHE ¢ wave ‘ae Somee ARY 
Sarotoga Spring Vhirty-ninth year begin 
Sept. 20. Address sr as F.DOWD, PRD . Pres 


WELLS COLLEGE acicone'y.1’ 


AURORA,N.Y. 
Three Full Courses of Sta 


Location beautiful and 
healthfur, 














New Building = akin Modern Improvements. 
FRISBEE K, D.D., President. 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY ‘tis -n00" 
Specialists in Classics, 
Art, and Music. KE niarged dow ment insures su- 
perfor advantages at mode 
address 
Rev. WM.R. NEWHALL, Principal, 
V for Young Ladies. 27th Year. Is provided for 
giving a superior educ ation in C: llegiate, Eclectic, 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut st., Philada, 
NORTON, MASS. 
The fall term of the 50th year begins Sept. 14, 185. 
ments, Pine Library, Labor: ttory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send tor }ilustrated # rospectus to 


Sesston begins Se pte mbe c 20,1805. Send for Catalogue, 
MASS 
Both Sexes. Nine Courses. 
rate expense. Tith year 
opens Sept. Kor Catalogue, 

EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
and Preoaratory De ee nts; alsein Music and Ar. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Best of home intluences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
MIss A. BE. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 


Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Fifty niles southwest of Horrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumbertind Valley. Six trains daily. border cli- 
mate, avotding bleak north, $250 per year for board, 
room, etc,, and allcoll ge studies except music and 
art. Large music cotlegeand art school. Music de- 
Soy ae this year, If independent of free classes. 
“ull faculty. College course, BLA. and BS. degrees; 
music college, B.M. Handsome park, large buildings, 
heat, SA ota iia observatory, laboratories, 
Noc # aes ae tnt pupils during Christmas 
and re masbe - 

Ke ee be at “Ph. 1D: 








Pres. Chambersburg, Pa. 





co { 5 conte 
Music, Art, Siodcs ah Langua 
heat, Clectiie light, home comforts, 25.40 5 
Catalogue free. Year opens Sept sth. KJ. GWA 
D.D., President, 





MASSACHUSETTS, FB Wet ton, 
VILLISTON si: MIN AY. 
Prepares boys for any ae ge or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Pali term open Sept, 7th, ue, Ad. 
dress Rev. WM, GALLAGHER, Prin, 


The Woman's College of Baltimore. 


REV. JOLIN F. GOUCIIER, President. 

A representative Protestant Institution of the high- 
est’ Collegiate grade for the education of young 
women. All departments in charge of specialists. 
Programs sent upon application. 

World's Fair Visitors. The 


Chicago Theolou- 


ical Seminary opensits butldings as a Home for Chris- 
verson 


Financial. 
RECEIVERSHIPS. 


RECEIVERSHIPS are a device by which 

the courts take into their bands the man- 

agement of a firm’s or company’s affairs, 

pending final dissolution or reorganiza- 

tion. The first theory about the matter 

was simple. A partnership firm became 

bankrupt, unable for any reason to pay 

its debts. The partners desired to have 

the assets so used as to pay all liabilities 

if possible. On the other hand, at the 

first warning of trouble the creditors 

would try to outstrip each other in ceizing 

on some valuable portion of the assets. 

The most natural thing under these cir- 

cumstances was to appeal to the Court 

that justice might be done to all interests. 

Naturally also the judge appointed some 

one to take charge of affairs under judi- 

sial direction. 

The functions of a receiver were orig- 

inally to close out the assets and pay the 

debts so far as these would go. Much 

latitude was in time necessarily allowed 

this appointee of the Court. Many assets 

which would bring next to nothing if 

disposed of at forced sale, would prove 

valuable if kept awhile. So receivers 

made it (just as bright assignees do to-day) 

a cardinal principle to put off the actual 

payment of the debts until such time as 

vareful nursing of the assets enabled 

them to pay all claims in full. On the 

face of things a hardship to creditors, this 

procedure was really in their interests ; 

for if everything was sacrificed to a bad 

market (and the majority of failures al- 

ways occur when markets are depressed) 

heavy losses were inevitable, while a 

reaction in prices of iron or produce or 

railway stocks might turn these losses 

into an actual profit for the unfortunate 

firm. 

Since commercial law must follow com- 
mercial customs, it was inevitable that 
changes in business would make corre- 
sponding changes in receiverships. The 

rise and development of corporations ren- 
dered such a change necessary. Corpora- 

tions never die, it is said, and hence re- 
ceivers could not wind up their affairs. 

And yet a corporation, tho undying, 

might be unable to pay its debts, just like 
a mortal, and be placed in the hands of 
the Court for a settlement of some kind. 
Just as the first receivers found it good 
policy to prolong their office till things 
yrew better,so later receivers made per- 
mament what was at first a temporary 
expedient, and operated the business con- 
tinuously, This was really in the interest 
of the public whe have become dependent 
upon huge corporations for many of their 
ordinary supplies. A railway, for exam- 
ple, is under an implied contract to keep 
on running its road and serving the com- 
munity as before. Even if such a com- 
pany gets into financial trouble, it cannot 
stop its trains, Hencea receiver operates 
the road, 

The next development under this theory 
is the putting of a railway or large man- 
ufacturing corporation into the hands of 
the Court as a matter of policy and pro- 
tection to all interests. A great railway 
system is made up of different smaller 
roads united together. These may have 


underlying mortgages, which, if fore- 
closed, would) break up everything. 


Then creditors, if anxious, might attach 
cars or other property. It saves the sys- 
tem intact and preserves it from dismem- 
berment to have a receiver in charge, who 
‘an put off a creditor wishing to get his 
money at the expense of all the others, or 
of the public. Thus, in troublous times 
like the present, it is rather a relief to see 
such a company as the Erie Railway in 
receivers’ hands. Tho its management 
since 1884 has been exceptionally honest 
and able, its officers have been unable to 
overcome the load of debt which they in- 
herited from the former management. 
Unable to arrange for their floating debt 
and pay current expeases, the directors 
decided to acquiesce in a creditor’s appli- 
cation to the Court. The road will be 
operated. for the receivership changes 
nothing of the real situation, except by 
checking at the outset any attempt at dis- 











HOKNER & DREWRY, Principals, 





3 Somerset: St.. BOSTON. 


tian people at a uniform rate of 50c. perdaay, 1 
ina room, or, 74¢e. for 2 persons. Kadvens. 1 
W, CHESTER, 51 Ashland Boulevard, 
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integration, Such is usually the case with 
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recieverships of going concerns in manu- 
facturing or other lines of trade: Re- 
ceivers shock credit, but otherwise do not 
destroy any intrinsic value which prop- 
erty may have. It is otherwise with 
banks. When banks fail and receivers 
are appointed the business is stopped. 
That much capital is locked up and the 
community is deprived of borrowing— 
money being the very thing banks are 
formed to furnish to those in business, 
Hence the suspension of a bank is a blow 
to the prosperity of a community; for 
while in the hands of a receiver, either 
temporarily or permanently, it furnishes 
nothing to the people, but withholds need- 
ed money accommodations. Hence the 
appointment of a receiver for a bank is so 
far to be deplored; but a receiver fora 
railway, or for a manufacturing concern 
generally means the eontinuance of work 
with a readjustment of debts or their pay- 
ment in the future in full, if possible, and 
thus is nut an occasion of much alarm. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 





ANOTHER week of extraordinary pres- 
sure has been met and passed. Over 480 
failures were reported in the United 
States, compared with only 163 the same 
time last year. Mills shut down in 
all parts of the country, fifty bank suspen- 
sions or more were reported ; stocks de- 
clined heavily, and throughout the whole 
country apprehension and semi-panic pre- 
vailed. 
gloomy but unprecedented, and little en- 
couragement could be obtained from 
prospects. Nevertheless, there are fea- 
tures in the situation that should tend to 
prevent over-apprehension, if not really 
aid in restoring confidence. The present 
disturbance is essentially a monetary 
panic. The majority of suspensions and 
shut-downs have been due, directly or 
indirectly, to the distrust of our silver 
policy. The large majority of banks and 
business concerns which suspended were 
perfectly solvent. In some cases there 
have been examples of expansion, for 
instances of this sort always exist; but 
in no general sense can it be said there 
was any over-production or excessive 
speculation in the country at large. Some 
individuals are fearful of tariff reform, 
but many are not; and all level-headed 
business men are recognizing the fact 
that our revenue necessities will prevent 
radical changes, and that it will be at 
least next spring before any new law can 
go into effect, thus giving ample time for 
preparation, Again, it must be remem- 
bered that this money squeeze has come 
upon us at a time of universally low 
prices. Iron and its products are at bed- 
rock values. The same is true of many 
other manufactured articles. Our agri- 


cultural products are also unusually 
low. Railroad stocks are selling at 20@ 


25% below their ordinary level, notwith- 
standing that all of them have been earn- 
ing unusual sums until struck by the pres- 
ent wave of depression. There. has been 
no excess of railroad building, as in case 
of former panics. Ou the contrary, for 
several years past the new mileage has 
fallen far below the country’s growth. It 
is absolutely impossible to demonstrate 
that there has been any general overdoing 
of trade or industry in the United States 
sufticient to account for present condi- 
tions, Whatever individual aggravations 
may have done, the one great cause, af- 
fecting our banks, our business houses, 
our mills, our furnaces, our foreign trade, 
and foreign opinion of our securities, has 
been the Silver Question. Just here it 
may be proper to observe that too hasty 
a confidence should not be built upon 
prospects of repeal. Encouraging as the 
outlook may seem in this respect, delay is 
not improbable. At least a hot struggle 
must be expected. The minority may 
succeed in forcing a compro‘nise of some 
sort, and those who count on immediate 
repeal risk disappointment and loss. There 
is one other factor of encouragement which 
should not be lost sight of. That is that 
crises of this sort generally work out their 
own relief, and the present is no excep- 
tion, Low values here are stimulating 
©xports and checking imports, thus facili- 


The situation was not only 














tating gold imports. The ocean freight 
market has already stiffened considerably 
because of the foreign demand for grain, 
etc., at current prices. Europe also rec- 
ognizes these facts, and, now that repeal 
of the Sherman Act has only become a, 
question of energy and time, is better dis- 
posed toward our stocks and bonds. These 
facts are cited, not to prove that the storm 
is over, but simply to show that there is 
genuine reason for calmness in those who 
possess the nerve to wait until the finan- 
cial skies brighten again. 





On the various exchanges an unsettled 
fecling prevailed. Buyers held aloof, 
either from inability to purchase or in 
expectancy of lower prices, while holders 
were anxious to realize, either from neces- 
sity or fear. These depressing influences 
on wheat were somewhat counteracted 
by better export demand and unfavorable 
crop reports from the Northwest, but cash 
wheat dropped from 72c. to 68}c. in this 
market. Exports last week were 2,868,000 
bushels against 1,457,000 bushels same 
week last year, and visible is steadily Ue- 
creasing, now being less than 59,000,000 
bushels ; but there is no fear of scarcity 
this year even with larger European de- 
mands and a moderate yield here. For 
several years the Government Crop re- 
ports seem to have under-estimated our 
yield, hence larger reserves are coming 
forward than were anticipated. Cash 
corn dropped 24 to 47, but futures were 
comparatively firm, owing to reports of 
hot, dry weather, Exports of corn are 
also heavier than last year, being 1,346,000 
bushels for the week, against 527,000 in 
1892, Provisions were fairly steady, con- 
sidering light request. Pork was quoted 
at $18.00@18.75 for mess, and lard at 88@ 
Sic. for prime city. Packing was reduced, 
only 160,000 hogs being reported at West- 
ern points compared with 240,000 the pre. 
ceding week, Since March Ist there has 
been a decrease of 1,000,000 in hogs packed. 
Coffee was neglected and fractionally 
lower at 163c.for No. 7. Sugarwas unsettled 
and 4c. lower at 5 3-16c. for granulated, 
Tin prices were shaded from 19.10 to 
18.95c. for straights. Lake copper declined 
te, to 10c., and lead was dull at J.35e, 
Naval stores were easier, turpentine de- 
clining $c. to 27c. and petroleum remain- 
ed steady at5.15c. in barrels, Speculation 
in cotton was of course restricted by mon- 
etary difficulties, and the shutting down 
of Eastern mills was a further depressing 
factor, tho this is not believed to be per- 
manent for any length of time, 
reports were conflicting and at best not 
favorable owing to drouth. Middling up- 
lands declined 1-16 to 8 1-16c. Thus far 
the season receipts have been 2,000,000 
bales less than last year. In wool there 
is actually a better feeling, due chiefly to 
the fact that the worst has been discount- 
ed and that many grades are already sell- 
ing on a free wool basis. There has been 
no increase of business, however, for the 
reason that mills are indisposed to buy in 
the present condition of the goods 
market. The dry goods trade is exceed- 
ingly dull. Salesmen are being called 
back, and visiting buyers are few 
in number and very cautious in 
purchases. Collections are still very slow 
and show no improvement, while the dif- 
ficulty of discounting paper embarrasses 
distributers. More mills have shut down 
in anticipation of lessened demands ; and 
this may be regarded as a wholesome ac- 
tion in preventing any accuinulation, and 
consequent sacrifice of goods. Print 
cloths are quoted at 3c. for 64x64s, and 
Fall River mills show a general disposition 
to shut down. Of course, this comes hard 
on operatives and local business, but it 
prevents demoralization, and will enable 
mills to start up in good shape again when 
business begins to révive. In the iron 
trade there is much complaint, and more 
mill furnaces closed ; but the iron trade 
as a whole is sound, and has not been 
weakened by high prices and over-produc- 
tion, 


Crop 


The stock market was seriously unset- 
tled. Values of railroad shares now 
average lower than in a dozen years, and 
this in spite of the fact that their earning 
power has suffered very little diminution, 








The fact that nearly all regular dividend 
payers are considered bargains at present 
quotations does not stimulate demand, 
because those able to buy are few and 
timid. While the disposition to hoard 
and the necessity of raising funds by sell- 
ing securities continue no change for the 
better is anticipated. Foreign purchases 
temporarily checked the decline, and 
there are evidences that Europe will be- 
come a good buyer of American stocks 
as somn as the present panic subsides. 
Gold is already coming this way in liber- 
alsums, and more is likely to follow. 
Some estimates are that forty or 
fifty millions may come during August 
and September ; but these appear over- 
sanguine views. Among the unpleasant 
developments were the Erie receivership, 
Chicago gas difficulties and the resolution 
of New York savings banks to take ad- 
vantage of the 60 days’ notice before pay- 
ing depositors. While the latter action 
was eminently sound, still it illustrated 
the emergency. Clearings at leading 
cities showed a loss of nearly 4% during 
the week. This was a moderate decline, 
considering dull trade and low prices 
which affect Clearing House transactions. 
Railroad earnings show steady and uni- 
versal declines. In the second week of 
July seventy-six roads reported a decrease 
of 8%, and in the third week fifty roads 
reported a loss of over 5%. Thus far there 
has been no serious rate-cutting as a result 
of the shrinkage in traffic. The Chicago 
Exposition has, of course, helped some 
roads, but not sufliciently to offset other 
losses ; and the present tide of depression 
is not likely to swell attendance at 
the Fair. In the money” market 
there was practically no abatement of 
stringency and distrust. The disposition 
to hoard seems to be widespread. Large 
sums of currency have been shipped West, 
and even New England is wanting cur- 
rency. At times call loans touched such 
extraordinary rates as 50 and 74%, the 
common rate for call loans being about 
10%. For time loans the demand is urg- 
ent, with practically none offering. Banks 
and trust Companies refused time loans, 
so that borrowers were obliged to seek 
insurance companies and private individ- 
uals for accommodations. 
rate is 6%, with a commission of 1¢ for 
30 days, and 14% for 60 days. 
cial paper is almost unsalable ; 


The common 


Commer- 
hence 


local business houses are unable to 
make advances to mills and fac- 
tories, which consequently shut down. 


About $25,000,000 of Clearing House cer- 
tificates are now outstanding,and Chicago 
banks have at lastresorted to this method 
of assistance. Government bonds have 
been more active than usual, and one 
house reports having handled about 
$20,000,000 in the last two months. The 
sellers principally Western con- 
cerns desirous of strengthening their cash 
resources, Saturday’s bank statement was 
again unfavorable, showing an enlarge- 
ment of $3,000,000 in the deficit, which 
now stands at $4,300,000, 


were 


Subjoined is Saturday’s Bank statement, 
compared with the corresponding dates of 
1891 and 1892: 





Aug. 1,91. July 30,92 July 29, 05 
BMRBB. . 0scecccee $589 650,800 $454,955,300 — $406,446,200 
SBPOClE....cccccces 66,611,000 91,711,700 62,651,900 
Legal tenders... 54,145,800 64,795,600 28,6!0,700 
Deposits....ccscooe 405, 101,400 520, 104, LOO 382,177,100 
Circulation ...... 4,085,000 5,438,500 6,156,200 





The following shows the relations be- 
tween the total reserve and the total de- 
posits at the respective dates : 


$66,611,000 
54,145,800 


SPECIE. ....-..esee 
Legal tenders.... 


$91,711,700 
64,795,609 


$62,631,900 
23,61 700 
Total reserve.. 120,756,800 $156,507,500 $91,242,600 
Reserve required * 
against dep’ts. 


101,275,450 == 142,276,025 95,544,275 





Surplus.. ..... $19,451,550 $24,251,275 *4, 01,675 
Percentage...... 29.8 29.5 24.1 





* De ficit. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked, 









U.S. 48, 1907, registered.......e.ceeeee tees eee 10814 109% 
U.S. 43, 1907, coupon ° 10946 
Ext. U.S. 2s. 1801, registered......c.00 ceeeee 6 ‘ 
CUrrency 66, 1B05....ccccccrccccerccevevccccees 162 see 
Currency 6s, 1896... +105 oe 
Currency 6s, 18¥i........ corse coool pon 
Currency6s, 18YB ...sseeeeee es eee lOB one 


CUFreDCy 66, 189D.....cccccccccccsecseecevececedhh eee 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. quoted actual rates 
as follows : 





Bid. 
CE GWieiaisis. shasiccicwavesessscccane im weeweennees 4.8014-S04g 
Sight.. as eae. ears arweaen cee 4,8236-83 
Cable transfers....... oe. 485 -831¢ 
Commercial lang 4.79 -794 


BANK STOCKS, 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending July 29th, were as follows : 


Columbia...........06 270 | Metropolitan......... 5 
COMMMOTOS. ..<-.06: ee 180 | Tradesmen’s......... 100 
Corn Exchange. .... 20244 | Western...........008 lu 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


Bid. Bid. 
OO 254 | Western Nat'l. ...... 109 
Tradesmen’s......... lwo | 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 







Last 7 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B, Claflin Company, lst pfd.... .. 
Oe, Clie, (FR Wc pecesccesccnee ic i 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com... +e ee wi 
do. do, aoe ose we «a 334 
Trow Directory...... ‘ ae 
do do preferred ........ .. “a sl 
Proctor & Gamble, com ...... 116 
do. do. WG vcsccs WY 
P. Lorillard Co., COM.......cccccces ve “« * 
do. ba WG acciaccccce. waves 103 108 an 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... .. we 6 
American Straw Board Co........ .. vs 48 
CeRmIOls OG. ccvcecsiccs vecce ésascswee as aa Vibe 
New York Biecuit O0......cccccerce 20 23 214 
Diamond Match Co..... eesecece vee oe ee 1lUvhg 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co... .103 108 ica 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
....Poor Erie! 


-The German American Bank has 
declared a dividend of 34%, payable Au- 
gust Ist. 


....The Lincoln National Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 4%, pay- 
able August Ist. 


....[t is stated that the petroleum 
supply of the world has been practically 
cornered by the Standard Oil Company of 
this country andthe Nobel and Rothschild 
syndicates in Russia, 


....The recently published report of the 
Hide and Leather National Bank shows 
resources amounting to $2.195,333.36, 
capital stock $500,000, surplus, $50,000, and 
undivided profits $27,116.25; and of the 
National Union Bank, resources $4,005,- 
$51.31, capital stock $1,200,000, surplus 
$597,541.69, and undivided profits $29,- 
461,48. 


....The surplus fund and net undivided 
profits of the Ninth National Bank now 
amount toalmost half of the capital stock, 
so that the stock books 
very nearly 150. An unusually large pro- 
portion of the total resources of the Bank 
are in quick assets, and the otber figures 
in the recently published report show 
that the Ninth National is in a stronger 


is worth on the 


position to-day than it has been in a long 
time. 


....People having money now have the 
opportunity of a lifetime to make invest- 
ments as safe as an investment in any 
securities outside of Government bonds 
can be reasonably expected to be, at rates 
paying an income of from 44 to 124. It 
is probable that during the next few 
months railway earnings will show a de- 
crease over those of last year, but the 
chances for reductions of dividends are 
not very serious, 


ven ee have the 
credit of being as able financiers as there 
are in the world, and their opinions upon 
the silver crisis are, therefore, worthy of 
respect. Dr. Gebhard, Governor of the 
Deutsche Bank, recently said that the 
present crisis was the most serious in the 
history of the silver market since the for- 
mation of the Latin union in 1865. He 
also said that the closing of India’s mints 
to the free coinage of silver had so de- 
stroyed the phantom of bimetallism that 
not even the United States was able nor 
would even attempt to revive it. 


German bankers 


....It has been discovered that slag, the 
waste of iron furnaces, contains qualities, 
particularly phozphates, which render it 
very valuable for fertilizing purposes. 
This is particularly so of slag which comes 
from ores used in making steel by the 
basic process, in which lime is employed, 
It simply requires grinding to a powder 
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and becomes a rich fertilizer without 
further treatment. It is said to be partic- 
ularly valuable because its steel particles 
kill both the cutworm and the ground 
mole, and still further it contains no weed 
germs. 

x the securities sold at auction 
lots : 


Among 
were the following 


i share Lawyers’ Surety Co ‘asneseneeee 

10 shares Standard Gaslight Co., 

204 shares Northwestern Oliio Natural Gas Co.J0 

46 shares Third Ave. liv 178 

46 shares N. Y., hy EK. and W. 

$shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co 

26 shares Amers ican Surety Co,. 

3,400 shares Duluth, So. Shore and Atlantic Ry. 
Co 434@5 

4 shares Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., pref .85 

2 shares Thurber, Whyland Co., pref 36 

Electric Mfg. Co., 


com, a 


6 shares Westinghouse and 
Co., com 


and St. 


300 shares Mobile and Ohio ‘Ry. 
21 shares Louisville, Evansville Louis 
The report of the recently organ- 
National Bank the 
following figures: resources $519,127.96, 
capital stock $189,500, surplus $17,575, un- 
divided profits $6,911.27, The President of 
the Franklin is the Hon, Ellis H. 
Treasurer of the 
Charles F, James is Vice 

Nathan DPD, Daboll is 
James isa well-known lawyer and the 


ized Franklin shows 


Roberts 
United 
Presi- 


ex-Assistant 
States, 
dent and Cashier. 
Mr. 
son of Thomas L. James, President of the 
Lincoln National Bank, The directors of 
the Bank embrace well-known merchants, 
druggists, provision dealers and real es- 


tale men. 


-The iron mines of Michigan, owing 
to the dullness of trade, have suspended 
The owners of these mines 
they 
men, the payments of 


operations. 
have as large capital invested, 
employ as many 
wages are about the same, and in all re- 
spects there is an almost exact parity—to 
use a favorite word—between the Michi- 
gan mines and the Colorado. sil- 
ver Here the parallel 
The nine. owners have 
threatened to wade in 


bridles, 


iron 
ends. 
not 
up to their 


miines, 

Michigan 
blood 
heard of 
doing anything silly, 
it is because they live further 


horses’ nor have we 
their 
Possibly 


East, nearer to the influence of the famous 


foolish or 


* gold bug,” of whom we have heard so 


much, 

-Murat Halstead ina letter to the 
Herald of this city advocates the adop- 
tion of gold as the only standard of value 
for the United States. He says: 

© France has the gold standard and is yet 
in a large bimetallic. It is her ex- 
ample we should follow. Tifteen years ago 
France did precisely what President Cleve- 
land and Senator Sherman propose to do 


sense 


She stopped buying and minting sil- 
ver. coined a little silver 
change only. She has an enormous bulk of 
silver on hand, and has found that she must 
limit the use of that metal, drawing the 
line right where itis, or give up her gold 
and with it her rank and credit in the first 
line of the nations. . 

‘In spite of the silver Sti Late confederacy 
the purchase of silver by the Government 
will be stopped, aud the silver industry, 
that has been rushed because it: yielded in 
gold three times the cost of production, will 
have to be conducted under the natural con- 
ditions, as cotton, corn, hay and wheat are 
grown, If there is avy hardship in this it 
can only be temporary.” 

The well-known banking house of 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, who deal very large- 
ly in United States Government bonds, 
report that the recent sales on the Stock 
Exchange 


now, 
She has since 


are small comparison with 
the sales over the counter of the large 
The amount of Government 
bonds bought at private sale has recent- 
ly run into the millions. United States 
Government bonds are now selling at a 
lower price than at 
the last ten years, banks and 
other institutions have been compelled to 
sell Governments in order to keep a large 
reserve of 


dealers. 


time 
Savings 


any during 


cash on hand in view of possi- 
bleruns. It seems probable that in these 
days of doubt and uncertainty in the 
financial world the people will return to 
their old love and buy Government 
bonds, which they can doubtless sell at a 
profit when public institutions will wish 
to purchase them after contidence is re- 
stored. A pamphlet giving the fluctua- 
tioas in prices of Government bonds since 





1879 will be sent to subscribers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT on application to Harvey Fisk 
& Sons. 


.We have had the pleasure of read- 
ing a private letter from a prominent in- 
vestment banker in Denver, Col., who 
says as follows : 


“Tf not another ounce of silver was here- 

after mined, the other resources of Colo- 
rado are so vast and varied that the State 
possesses all the elements requisite for a 
prosperous and self-sustaining community. 
Our people are brave, enterprising and 
honest, and indignantly repudiate any sug- 
gestion that they cannot or will not meet 
all their obligations. We consider Colo- 
rudo as good and as safe a State to loan 
money in as any other State of the United 
States; and if the South can stand seven 
cent cotton, the West sixty-three cent 
wheat, and Pennsylvania twelve dollar pig 
iron, we are quite certain that Colorado 
can stand seventy centsilver, Gold mining 
is being vigorously prosecuted; the State’s 
production of that metal last year was 
nearly $6,000,000, and that amount will be 
materially increased this year.” 
It has to be understood, as this 
letter shows, that the wild and foolish talk 
of a few persons of Colorado does not by 
any means measure the views of the wise 
and sensible business men of that State. 


come 


DIVIDEND. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the Coupons due 
August Ist on the following bonds : 

Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Main Line) Ist 
mortgage 7%. 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio East- 
ern Division Ist mortgage 62. 





THE BOND RECORD, a new publi- 
cation giving the complete range of 
prices of and transactionsin all bonds 
listed New York Stock Ex- 
change during the month of June, 
mailed to any address on request. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


VERMILYE & C0,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 

THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000, 

City and Farm Loans payable in Gold, 

Interest 7 and S per cent., payable semi- 


annually in New York Exchange. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Ibuilding. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 


In addition to its spec jal charter privileges, this 
Company possesses al. the powers of Trust Companies 
under the New York banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of esti ites, and Is a le gal depository 
of trust funds. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
ED 44 iN fac KARD 


on the 


President, 
ice-President, 
, » 2d Vice-President, 
IURRA Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS, 
Augustus D, Juilliard, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
| ey nl kK, Orr, 
Edwin Packard, 
He nry Hl. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith, 
. McK. Twombie Wis 
4 rederick W. Vi nderbilt, 
William ©, Ww hitney, 
Jarvie, J. Hood W righ at. 


It. B. PALMER, 


Mictona. Montana. 


STATE, COUNTY. "AND. "MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
Itigh Grade Lovestments. 
Correspondence solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena, 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAI “ye ”? CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 
Building, Philadelphia; Bank Block, Denver. 

First Mortgage Loans Negotiated, Municipal and 
Corporate sonds Bought and Sold. Managers have 
we 4 4 7 ars’ experience, Correspondence solicited, 
T. VEE » Pres’t, GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres’t, 


FREDERICK A. BOOTH, 
19 Kast 16th Street, New York 
Second door west from Union Square. 

Care of Estates and Properties, Collection 
of Rents, 
Real Estate, Mortgage Loans, Insurance. 
Special attention given to the Care of Property and 
Collection of Rents, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwe ll, 
Walter K. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 

George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 

Kt. Somers Hayes, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
James N. 





nited States 
Slorigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
President 
ice President 
dv. Pres. & Tr 
i Tre asurer 
pretary 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, 8. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William EF, Bailey, Seattle, —- _ 3 Lewis, 
Charles D. Dic«ey, Jr., Lewis M ay 
William P, Dixon, oe L forfor a, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. Mc urdy, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles kt. Henderson, Kdwin Packard, 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Kichards, 
Gardiner G, Hubbard, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav KE. Kissel, James Timpson, 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CQ.,, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
G ilt-edgea Ist Mortgnyu ans & Real 
tstate inves 
_ Write for particulars. 
$200,000 worth fur sale b 


6% 
6” Gold ld Bo onds Peabody Investment & " 
Co., molt Bb 


Denver, Colo, 
SPER CENT. GOLD MORTGAGES, 
#200 upwards. 
collected free of charge, 


the 
‘rust 


Seattle, 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE INVESTMENT 
| TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
| Topeka, Kan., Boston, Mass., 
P biladelphia, Pa, 


One to five years time. Interest 
Guaranteed and absolutely 
safe. If you have spare mouey to invest write us for 
list and reference. 
GOULD & WHITWORTH, Wash, 
OWN Western lands which do 
| you desire to sell, or 
OWN Western loans which are 
| not satisfactory, and you 
want to sell, 
OWN A ta Sal closeds 
that Should be be | foreclose 
GOSSARD INVESTMENT ‘co., 
‘ull desc ription. desired. 
| 
INVESTMENT 
BONDS. 
THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000. ; Surplus and 
Protits, $500,000.00, Collections promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
payment. FLA. ¢ ‘hamberiain, President, HM. Knox, 
Perry Harrison, Cashier, Thos. . Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier, 
Are safe and do not default, Conservative investors 
are invited to examine. [nterest and principal net to 
lender, ‘Twenty-one years’ business and noloss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., C ow a 
Kirst National Bank Bidg., lowa F alts, fa. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
84 GOLD MORTGAGES 87% 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 


|not bring a fair income, and 
YOU 
KARMA s CITY, MO. 
Vice President, KE. F. tearkle,, 2d Vice President, 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
WILLIAM M. BY ERS. 


A. L. Cok, . W. 
(Established 1867.) 


A. B. MEAD. COBB 


Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 
fter assessments. 
Correspondence invited. 
Correspondent : : Chase Nat. Bank, New York, N. ¥. 
Newspapers; Watson & tang. Agents, Bank of 
i 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES managed. We rent, collect. 
ne payable in gold secured 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH, 
Six per cent. interest paid on time deposits. Invest- 
Fourt een ¥ fuxperience. 
Montreal; Third National Bat 
San Antonio Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 


‘AD & COE 
4 
ME ) 
ce nts, pay taxes and look 
LOANS 
without expense to lender, 
ments made for customers, Correspondence solicited. 
New York City: eacuneaet vo Christian Union, 
Antonio National Bank, 


Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company iimited, 
For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


273 ommerce jerce Ntreet, San Antonio Texas. 


6) FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest p: day = 

aon semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 


loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash 


EVERETT, WASH. 





FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world, 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
[ova Gel a coke equal to Peunsyly ania. Iron, Silver, 
zead, Gold and other ores, mxtensive Quarries cf 
islue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


_ WASHINGTON. _ 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chi- 
cago, its history and the conditions which made it 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop. 
ing. hile West don’t fail to visit Duluth witha 
view of investing, as you-can make it the most projit- 
able trip of your life. Call on or write to 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 





REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT, 

The bed-rock upon which fortunes are built. The 
experiences of the past ninety days, in the business 
world, show the instability of stock values, It is 
different w ith nereumonts in realty. 

tEAT FALLS, MONTANA 

offers unexcelled opportunities to the care stul invest- 
or. Immensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and every present cond'!tion presages @ 
great city that will rank with the foremost of the 
manufacturing centers. Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid sysvems for water supply, 
electric lighting and sewerage; fifteen miles of elec- 
tric street railway in operation ; beautiful parks and 
good school and church privileges. Property is cheap; 
fots 5uxiz5 feet, one-half mile from the business 
center (city water and electric lignt available), cor- 
— lots $60, pr, lots $400, Think this over and buy 
alot. Addre 

Great ¥ ulin. Water Power and Tow naite Ce o. 


The Debentures of this 
<orporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


1) INDUSTRIAL AND COXMERCLAL CONGERNS, 


Free Sites. Free Ke 
i" ash Capital loaned = Saben ribed. 
Cash subsidy of lv per cent. on amount 
wages, 
Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 
monthly installments. 
For particulars address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


West Superior, Wiscousin, 


4 bl 1 
kK. SPEINIBACHI 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per ceot, investments always 

ob hand. Tacoma, Washington. 


Safe Goid Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to S& per 
cent. on improved city property with insured tithe “B, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

Keference; National Park Bank, New York. 


paid in 


LETTERS | 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES, 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and U ndivided aeiiee. 265,356 1S 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue ts lim- 

ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departmentsof New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Correspondence solicited, 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 
be KF. wit PER, 7. 


INVESTMENT 


W.E. 
Pres. J. 


COFFIN, Treas. 
BLAIR, Sec. 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


1s Denver Colo 
‘MENT SECU TES. 
nanent dividend paying gold 
‘ulative developmeat mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large protits in dividends and increased 
a in corporations Controlled by ourselves, 


mn 
We offer safe and per 
mining stocks, and sper 


Jorrespondence and personal cails solic ited. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 

loan it for you on Real Estate Security 

at@Gto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U.S.A. _ 

$50,000 Ist MOrTGAG . hE YEAR 6 

PER CEN GOLD I 


NDs 
issued by Farme ‘ich Line ¢ Comet ‘and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Colorado, property valued at over $500,- 
00, has no indebtedness other than these bonds. For 
full information addre SS. 
Denver . Deposit Co. Trustee, 
thst., Denver 
or roolr Broadway, N. Y. City. 


The Coming Industrial Center on P uget Sound where the 
Great Northern Railway Reaches Tide-water. 


Eighteen months old, has 24 industries in successful operation, 
ric railroad, electric lights, planked streets, water system, etc. 


3 railroads, 7 banks, 5,006 population, elec- 
Send for Illustrated pamphlet. 


SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager, The Everett Land Co. Everett, Wash. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 
OFFICE OF THE SOUTEERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 

No. 23 Broad Street (Mills Building), 
New York, July 28th, 1893, 

Coupons due August Ist, 1893, from the bonds of the 
following companies will be paid on and after that 
date at this omice: TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS RK. R. 
Cu. Ist mortgage 7 per cent. Main Line: GALVES- 
TON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO R’Y CO, Ist 
mortgage 6 percent, Kastern Division, : 
NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS IN THE NA- 

TIONAL BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

The Comptroller of the Currency having authorized 
and directed the payment to depositors of a dividend 
ot FORTY PERCENT, it is necessary that proots of 
claims should be tiled by depositors at once, in order 
to allow such payment to be made. Bank form of 
proof can be obtained at the office of the receiver, 
15 broad way.—Dated July With, 183, 

: DAVID M'CLURE, Receiver. 


OFFICE OF 








Farragut Fire Insurance Co. 


No. 346 Broadway, 


NeW York, July Ith, 183. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 


declared a Seml-annual Dividend of FIVE PER 


CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEKR, Secretary. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN ~eeae 
WAY CoO., TREASURERS OFFICE, 

GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT i 

NEW York, June 2ith, 1805. | 
MVUk BOARD OF bIRBCTORS OF ‘Tits COM- 
many have declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
DENDof THREE PER CENT, on its Capital Stock, 
payable at this office on TUGsSDAY, the Ist day of 
August next, to the Stocxholders of record at 12 
o'clock noon, On SATURDAY, the Ist day of July 
next, #t Which time the transfer books will be closed, 
to be re-opeoed onthe morning of WEDNESDAY, the 
2d day of August next. 
tb. Db. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 








__ READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


PARTICULAR attention is called to our Club 
Rates, given below, by means of which old 
subscribers can secure a reduction in the 
cost of their papers by sending us new sub 
scribers or by renewing for aterm of years. 
A large proportion of our subscribers take 
advantage of our Club Rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 


newals, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One month........ $ 21 Six months.......< $1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months...... 1 OD} One YOOF....< cece 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subseriber...............65 B5 00 
One year each to twosubscribers...... Merce, De 
Three years to one subseriber...... peeve . TOO 
Three subscribers one year each,........... 7 Ow 
Four years to one subseriber............0065 5 Oo 
Four subscribers one year each..........066 8 Ht 
Five years to one subscriber...... edeshanh erg 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each,..........+ » 100 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.0 each, Single 


Copies 10 cents, 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP’? one month, 25 cents. 

Tit INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient toremit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
Magazines for 1803 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, ete., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 

~ a 
POPULAR EXCURSIONS TO THE WORLD'S 
FAIR BY THE PENNA, RAILROAD. 

SPLCLAL train of newest and best standard passen- 
fer coaches, containing all modernu conveniences, will 
eave New York at 9.00 A.M, July dist, via Pennsyl- 
Vania Railroad for Chicago 


Fare for the round trip $20. Tickets good ten days. 
Other excursions fixed for August 12th and Ith.—Adr. 
- o—____—_—— 


x . oa . . 7 ‘ 
THE RICHARDSON AND MORGAN CO. 
AT this season of the year the house owner and 
house builuer is engaged in Studyitg the dilferent 
Varieties of heaters, ranges, furnaces, etc,, to decide 
Upob the most capable and economical for his use. 
The Richardson and Morgan Company have issued 
the present season several new styles, sizes and lines 
of furnaces, ranges, steam-heating boilers, and as a 
result of a great many years’ experience are enabled 
to present to the public as nearly perfect mauulac- 
tures for the purpose intended as it is possible to pro 
duce. Their Cyclone furnaces, in many styles and 
sizes with various new add ‘tional features, particular- 
ly demond attention. Their new Cyclone s"eam heat- 
ing boiler iS probably one of the most compact and 
bowerful steam generators extant; so also through 
their entire list of goods they present a great man 
esirable qualities; and as they have unsurp +sse 
facilities tor manufacturing and handling goods, 
prompt attention is given their customers. ‘The 
tichardson and Morgan Company will be glad to 


ers after their paid time bas expired. 





Send their illustrated price list to any one of our 
Teaders who may ask them for it. 


Cresson 





CRESSON SPRINGS ON THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad announces that all- 

through trains will stop, until further notice, at 

on the summit of the Allegheny Mountains. 

This will afford passengers to and from the World's 

Fair an opportunity to break the journey and enjoy 
a few days at this ¢ elightfal resort.— Adv. 





THE attention of our readers is called to the adver- 
tisement of the — lise Investment Company, of Seattle, 
Washington, who offer desirable opportunities for 
making investments in that city. The Company has 
had many years’ experience and can give would-be 
investors the advantage of it. Seattle continues to 
flourish in a remarkable manner, notwithstanding 
the depression which has prevailed throughout the 
country, the business of the city being unusually 
good and promising. 2 





A WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT. 


THE World’s Fair visitor will be attracted by the 
ingenuity of arrangement and beauty of artistic 
elfect of the showing made by Messrs. Belding 
Brothers & company, the largest manufacturers of 
crochet, spool, wash embroidery silks, hosiery, braids, 
linings, and other articles of silk. A very attractive 
feature of their exhibit 1s a representation of an en- 
gine and train of cars ingeniously constructed of 
raw silk and products of the manufactories of the 
firm, From the headlight glows an incandescent 
electric light, and trom the smokestack issues an 
imitation of smoke compose. of unspun silk. The 
artistic arrengement of colors retiects great credit 
upon the firm producing such beautiful goods. 
Messrs. Belding Brothers & Company are recognized 
by ine tradge and by users as the leading manufac- 
turers in their line of goods. 


THE STOKES MANUFACTURING CO. 

IN the bicycle department of the World’s Fair, 
gallery F. section 6, 15 installed the exhibit of the 
above-mentioned firm, A handsome pavilton has been 
erected upor a floor space nearly forty teet square, 
With a nic*el railing about the whole, preseniing a 
most attractive appearance, ‘The color of the pavil- 
jon is a delicate shade of Nilegreen, with gold orna- 
mentation, Oriental curtains and draperies are hung 
tastefully about, with furniture to match. Upon the 
walis are pictures of some of the noted bicyc.ers of 
the times. Smiiax and English ivy add an air of at- 
tractiveness to the place. Among the beautiful 
Wheels are some shown full gold plated, nickel, blue 
and red enamel, copper, ete, The gold wheelis saa 
to be worth nearly $000, and is the envy of the wheel- 
men whocall at this popular exnivit Mr. C. G, Field 
is in charge, and is always ready to expatiate upon 
the merits of the favorite “Sterling” and ** Union.” 
Just ourside the pavilion an arrangement of cups, 
cones, ball races and balls, indicates the “Sterling 
Bail Gearings.”” The Stokes Co make but one grade 
of wheels, which they sell for $1.0, cho they handle 
the Union wheels at varying prices. C. lk, stokes is 
the Presidentand ©. W. Dickerson the Vice President, 
with oifices in Chicago, Denver and Boston, The 
firm received a notice the other day th tt a physician 
seventy-three yeurs of age rode his wheel from 
Algona, la..u distance of about 40 miles, to Chicago, 
beimmg accompanied by hisson. The wheel used was 
a forty pound “Sterling.” 
that this gentleman will hold the record tor long dis- 
tance when his age is taken into account, All visit- 
ors should surely visit the Stokes Co.’s exhibit while 
at the Fair. 


_— 
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PANICS DO NOT IMPAIR ITS VALUE. 


THE recent terrible strain in financial centers, the 
enormous depreciation in values and great losses sus- 
tained by innocent holders of investments, show the 
lustability of holdings generally considered stable 
andsecure. Valucs have been swept away in a mo- 
ment through no fault of the possessor; even Gov- 
ernment bouds are to-day sold at an exceedingly low 
rate. This state of alfairs brings out with great em- 
phasis the wisdom and prudence of those men, some 
of whoin a few days since were millionaires, who in- 
vested in policies of life insurance as being the only 
formof investment which could not be depreciated 
by Wall street panics and by means of which them- 
selvesand families were gusranteed against want 
and poverty. Of the life fasurance companies doing 
business in this country to-day the Home Life lusur- 
ance Company, of this city, shows features in its last 
published statement of a most satisfactory charac. 





ter. Itstands at ihe head of the list of life insurance 
companies tn the United States in its) tinancial 
strength, having $122.95 with which to pay $100 of lia- 


bility. Owing to its conservative and careful selection 
of risks its death rate, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Company ts writing a largely increased amountof 
business, is consi ferably lower than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. It declares, too, liberal 
dividends to its policy holders, and all its polictes are 
from date of issue entirely unrestricted us to resi- 
dence or travel. Weare proud of a company show- 
ing that the total amount paid to policy holders since 
its organization and the assets held at present 
as security for policy holders, excecds the amount 
received for premiums by ¥1,654,145.41, and still 
further, that the excess of interest and = rents 
received over death losses since the Company's 
organization amounts to $91,860.60. The Home Life 
has had, ever since its inception, the benefit 
of exceedingly wise and conservative manape- 
ment both in its financial and insurance depart- 
ments, That management, thomore aggressive than 
formerly ts continued to-day by its President, George 
H. Ripley, who tas been an Bes tod practical student 
of life insurance from boyhood, and is one of our 
ablest life insurance underwriters. In his efforts to 
place the Home Life in a position to merit the use of 
the motto * Not how big but how strong,” he is ably 
seconded by George Kk. Ide, Vice President, and by 
ellis W. Gladwin, Secretary, and Wm. A. Marshall, 
Actuary. 


It ismore than probable. 





A WORD ABOUT PIANOS. 

IT seems superfluous to write words of commenda- 
tion regarding the ~teinway pianos. The word 
Steinway is a guaranty of the best workmanship 
and all the best qualities that go to make a perfect 
instrument. ve have had dealings with this house 
for more than a generation, and it is no exagge”ation 
tosay that there is no more honorable house in the 
city of New York than the old established house of 
Steinway & Sons. A great deal of criticitm was 
given to the house of Steinway in Chicago, during the 
months of May and June, in connection with the 
World’s Fair; but the public were not long in finding 
out that the criticisms came froa rival houses, and 
the only logical result, therefore, was a benefit to 
Steinway & Sons. The Steinway piano is for sale in 
the leading cities in every section of the United 
States, or subscribers of THE Is DEPENDENT can get 
full particulars regarding this piano by wriiing al- 
rect to the New York warerooms, Steinway tall 
107-111 Fast Mth Street. Special attention is directed 
tothe half-page advertisement on the third page of 
the cover of this issue. 





? 


THE LANTERN IN soon. 


TEACHERS and educators are giving much atten- 
tion to the use of the lantern in the school for using 
illustrations on the screen to facilitate different 
studies. A good collection of views can easily he 
made at small expense, and an inexpensive lantern 
with a petroleum lamp giving a splendid white light 
are now within the reach of any ordinarily equipped 
school. Prominent educators are unanimous in thelr 
opinions in regard to the lantern as being almost in- 
dispensable to school work. A complete description 
of a suitable lamp manutactured by Messrs. Queen & 
Company, of Philadelphia, will be found on another 
page of this paper. 





TRAVEL, ETC. 
1 OLV LANDAND ROUNDTHIHEWORLD 
—Select kxcursions, limited to ten, leave August 


wv and September 27. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 118 B’way, N.Y. (Est. 1844.) 





OLID 
ILVER 
ERVICE 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 


given by 





PAT'D. DEC.9,1884. 
‘e & MAR.2 ,1886. 
Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the bowl 
and handle, then the article is plated entire. 


No possibility of worn spots at these points, 
anteed in family use for 25 years. 


See that each article is stamped on back of handle, 
“E. STERLING INLAID HE" 
Not “RIV of “3G,” 


Not to be confused with 
sectional plated. 


such goods, which are 
Send for new folder. 


Ask your Jeweler for the INLAID Spoons and Forks, 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


Seaview Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


“De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit’ 


(AN ENGLISH INVENTION.) 


Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients, rendering them deliciously 
miulatable to the most refined taste. They purify the 
plood and strengthen the most delicate constitution. 
They insure sound, white teeth, and arrest pre- 
mature decay. They are a specific for nerveus 
dyspepsia, nervous and mental prostration, 
overworked brain, and arrest any tendency to softe 
eniog or hardening of the same, indicated by loss 
of memory. They are equally well adapted to per- 
sonsin bealth,and are largely used all over Eng 
being highly recommended by their most en 
medical and scientific journals Tur Bri 
MEDICAL JOURNAL says: “They are adapted to 
DELICATE CHILDREN, and will be readily accept- 
able to them, and an EMPTY SPOT in our 
THERAPEUTIC INT.” They are invalu- 
able to persons from infancy to old 
storative. If not found at the Groce 
“THE DAKE BAKERY CO.,,” Ch ago,tit., 
sole manufacturers In the United States, Sam- 
ples, accompanied with directions for use, will be 
sent by mall free on receipt of ten cents, 
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‘The Half- Hose: 
8 TRADE 0aK, 4 
' Are so constructed as to Fit. ; 
s They contain NO BUNCHES, i 
' NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 1 
' NOTHING TO ANNOY, and are made of ! 
: The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. : 
‘ a 
ag ae sg tome oly ne SHAW STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass, s 
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“An articleof permanency must have merit for its foundation.” 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.., 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


OF 


SEWING SILKS * * 
+ + MACHINE TWIST 


New York Orrice, 


455 AND 457 BROADWAY. 





CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, ST. LOUIS, ST. 
‘ 


PAUL, 


BALTIMORE, MONTREAL. 








JSusurance. 
ARE THERE ANY REAL RATES? 


WE agree with the Western Insurance 
Review that,in considering the unprofita- 
ble condition of fire insurance, it is un- 
necessary to decide whether rates are too 
low or losses too high—the fact in the 
condition is that the ratio between the 
rates and the losses is wrong. You may 
put one up,if you can; you may bring 
the other down, if you can; you may 
do both of these, if you can—but their 
relation to each other is the thing to be 
studied and changed. And then we agree 
with the Weekly Underwriter in its com- 
ment that ‘‘it may not make any differ- 
ence in the annual balance sheet whether 
the rate has gone down or the fire loss has 
gone up, but it ought to make a great 
deal ot difference to the underwriter 
whether he is the victim of a sudden 
salamity which he cannot control or is 
the victim of vicious courses which he 
ought to have controlled.” It is true that 
excessive losses in a single year do not 
prove bad underwriting, or even in two 
consecutive years ; for if the memorable 
blows in 1871 and 1872 proved this it 
would follow that the successful under- 
writer must be a seer ; ‘* but a normal loss 
rate without premiums enough to meet 
it does prove bad underwriting.” It is 
true, and ought to be too plain to be for- 
gotten, that a risk for twelve months is 
twelve times the risk of one month—like- 
wise, that three-year and five-year risks 
are three and five times the risk of one 
year. Rated exactly on this basis, nobody 
might want such policies; but the sole 
and therefore the reasonable 
limit, for rating them down is, on the 
company’s side, the possible saving in ex- 
penses. In practice, the rating down 
goes far beyond this—often absurdly be- 


excuse, 


yond—and the best excuse is the poor one 
that business is thus got and the dreaded 
mishap (that is, the passing of a premium) 
is avoided, 

But a question asked not only by and 
among underwriters is, What are rates? 
Are there any? Does experience teach 
anything which can be trusted? Is there 
such a thing as arate, which in a given 
case is the rate, below which is departure 
from safety? If the best concurrent esti- 
mate puts a certain risk at a dollar, is that 
in practice scaled down a scale of indefi- 
nite descent by those who realize that 
they are doing 80, or is there no such thing 
asa *‘ best” or even as a concurrent esti- 
mate? If a dollar’s worth of insurance 
is signed for at a net ten cents, and the 
risk gets through, the balance sheet is for 
the time being ten cents better (indirect 
effects ignored) than if that risk had not 
been taken; is there such a thing as a 
scientific basis of rating ? If it does not 
exist, it is undiscoverable ; does it exist ? 
Is underwriting merely a guess on chances 
—a tempting of a catastrophe which is 
earned but perhaps may not come? 

We have to dissent a little from the 
Underwriter, or to go a little further 
than in this particular comment it goes, 
‘*A normal loss rate [it says] without 
premiums enough to meet it, does prove 
bad underwriting”; again, ‘a fire under- 
writer ought to sell his policies at a price 
that will meet all ordinary demands upon 
him.” Most true—but what is a “ nor- 
mal” loss rate, and what about the extra- 
ordinary demands? It is simple arithme- 
tic that normal rates for 1869 and 1870 
were not sufficient and normal for 1871 
and 1872; that any rates which take no 
account of such tremendous disasters— 
until they occur—are not really normal, 
altho they be called so; and that to make 
no provision for extraordinary demands 
is for an insurance company to neglect in- 
surance of itself. On the other hand, the 
upward spurt, directly following great 
fires, and then sinking back to cutting 
the inadequate, is as as unscientific as it is 
common. It is,proven that the curve of 
annual fire loss, which is generally on the 
ascent, is subject to sharp upward spurts 
at intervals, whose law of recurrence is 
not yet calculable. How are these to be 
provided for ? 

If they are not covered at all, but the 
rate isthe assumed normal one that meets 
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all ordinary calls, the special occasion 
does what Chicago did in 1871, breaks the 
fair-weather company ; for those which 
pull through the resource is a surplus to 
be consumed or an experience and record 
valuable enough to call up replacing capi- 
tal, which some of the Hartford compa- 
nies had then, for example. It is no new 
contention in these columns that rates 
ought to cover steady accretions of sur- 
plus; yet the practice of underwriting is 
certainly not making surplus now; it 
might also be a troubling question to ask 
how many companies are making the rec- 
ord which can call in capital when the 
balance-sheet inverts itself. The hope, 
now, is to get through the month of De- 
cember and not show more than a scratch 
on surplus; this is because the cutting 
and the concessions and the guessings and 
the chance-takings have gone—and are 
going—step by step, until the rates are not 
even for normal The 
preaching is not lacking, and probably 
the resolution-making keeps up, but per- 
sonal courage has fallen away—the Man 
Who Dares does not appear. Meanwhile, 
facts have not softened their way of grip- 
ping and the arithmetic is not cajoled in 
the least. Its time of hardest application 
is not yet here, that is all. How near, 
nobody knows. A Columbus year may 


normal losses. 


even be marked by one more memorable 
event—who can tell? 
ee eee = 
WHAT IS AN ACCIDENT? 

WE have more than once called atten- 
tion to the not fact that 
neither by judicial interpretation nor 
by general understanding and consent 
has it been detinitely determined yet 
what is and what is not an accident 
in the contemplation and for the pur- 
From time to time 
cases of dispute arise which mark this ab- 


creditable 


pose of insurance, 


sence of definiteness and emphasize also 
the necessity of attaining some precise 
lines of meaning. In 
English shopkeeper saw a marble lying on 
the floor of his shop and stooped to pick 
it up. 
eucing the unpleasant and somewhat dan- 
gerous mishap called *‘ turning the foot,” 
without being able to tell just how it oc- 


a recent one, an 


Most of us can remember experi- 


curred, since it is always sudden and un- 
expected ; so this shopkeeper could not 
perceive how he stooped in any unusual 
way, yet the result of that particular 
stoop was the rupture of a ligament and 
the displacement of a cartilage in his leg. 
He had an insurance policy and wished to 
the company wished to 
avoid the unpleasantness of paying, and 


realize on it; 


80 went into court withsome hau-splitting 
distinctions to show that the injury was 
not ‘ violently” caused, as if they had 
offered a syllogism thus: if the cause was 
not ‘‘external,” the man himself was at 
fault and cannot recover ; if the cause 
was external the cause was only the mar- 
ble ; now the marble offered no violence, 
it did not do anything act all, it only lay 
peacefully on the floor, Q. £. D. Done 
into plain language, this plea was ** we 
would rather not pay”; but as the court 
was not disturbed in its reasoning by the 
alternative of paying it pronounced the 
plea evasive and sustained the claim. 

A recent Missouri case was different. 
A commercial traveler, in stooping to 
pick up his ** grip,” while in the railroad 
station at Springfield, Ill., ran a sliver 
nearly an inch under the nail of his fore- 
finger on the right hand. He reached 
home on the next day, and a surgeon re- 
moved the sliver ; some days later he be- 
came sick ; he wasted away, and died on 
the twenty-eighth day after the mishap, 
The accidental character of the mishap, 
and the death, were admitted; the con- 
nection between them came into question. 
The attending physician had given a cer- 
tificate of death from fever with typhoid 
tendencies ; and the Travelers refused to 
pay its policy on the ground that death 
from the accident had not been proved 
and was not to be inferred. ‘he medical 
experts had their day in court, and the 
preponderance of their opinions sided 
with the contention of the claimant that 
the man died of blood-poisoning caused 
by the splinter, the symptoms of which 
resembled those of typhoid fever. Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree? 





Fever may not mean blood-poisoning ; but 
blood-poisoning is accompanied with 
fever ; and if we admit that the case is 
difficult of determination, it will still be 
true that, to the lay mind, it appears very 
natural that the peculiar injury might 
have gone to a fatal result in this manner, 

What is an injury caused by violent, 
external, visible or accidental means, 
these being substantially the defining 
words employed? Following the plain, 
every-day ideas of plain men, we have de- 
fined an accident as any hap for which 
the insure is not responsible. If his 
aorta ruptures of itself, the death is by 
disease, and not covered by the premium ; 
if he ruptures it in showing how neatly 
he can shoulder a barrel of flour, the 
death is his fault. But murder, tho not 
accidental in the murderer, is external 
and accidental to the victim; so of unin- 
tentional poisoning. True, any of these 
may be treated as otherwise by the in- 
surer, and it is legitimate and fair to ex- 
cludeanything in the policy. The rate is 
proportionate to the risk, and the policy 
may exclude every risk less remote than 
that of collision with a red-headed girl 
mounted on a white horse; but the pro- 
viso is that the policy makes itself under- 
stood, and that everything possible is done 
to prevent its being misunderstood, before 
itis purchased, 

We merely declare for the ordinary, 
common view. We suppose that what 
people want, and what they think they 
are buying, is insurance against any 
and every personal injury which hap- 
pens to them, in course of the avoca- 
tion they followed when insuring, and 
not by any fault of theirs, This risk 
must bear its appropriate premium, It is 
not right that men should pay for it and 
not have it covered; it is not right that 
they should suppose it covered when it is 
not, unless they willfully persist in not 
understanding. The terms of description 
are in the policies ; but they are not strict- 
ly enough descriptive. What may happen 
—or, better, what may not happen—to 
the holder of an accident policy and his 
indemnity stand secure ¢ 

All will agree that this ought to be an- 
swered, and that it must be. We should 
be glad to hear from the accident com- 
panies with precise answers. Particular- 
ly, we should like to hear from the Trav- 
elers. You areinsuring against accidents 
—whatare they ? 


igs 
. 


A BRAND-NEW statistician has arisen in 
the South and has contributed an article 
on fire and life insurance toa Texas pa- 
per which has attracted very wide atten- 
tion in the Southern States. The writer 
estimates that the insurance companies of 
the North and foreign countries are tak- 
ing trom the South, annually, twenty - 
four millions of dollars which they never 
return, The bare statement of this writer 
ought to be sufficient without any com- 
meat from others, us it is quite certain 
that a drain of $24,000,000 annually from 
the South for the purpose of insurance 
would, long before tunis, have resulted in a 
financial collapse. In truth, there has 
been no such drain—nor any drain at all 
from the South in this direction, Fire in- 
surance in that section has been unprofit- 
able fora period beyond which the memory 
of man runneth not; and lite insurance is 
a matter Of mutuality between members, 
and the members South are geiting the 
same advantages which are given to those 
Noth. This statusiician 18 one of the 
nuiic1ous army Who manage to get their 
foolishness into print, and bolster it up 
with a little show of statistics. His fig- 
ures are incorrect, his interences are alto- 
gether wrong, and with an appearance of 
knowledge he betrays a larger amount of 
ighvrance than is usual in newspaper 
wricers.—Jnsurance Journal, 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


WE 
i nce may be wrong. If you 
PAY a a tend the on send for 
POST- “How and Why,”’ issued by the 


PENN MUuTUAL LIFE, 921-3- 
AGE  Chestout Street, Philadelphia, 


All you have guessed ‘about life 





BETTER THAN A SAV- 
INGS BANK. In stress of 
weather you will almost 
certainly withdraw your 
money from a savings 
bank; but a policy of life 
insurance, payable to your 
family after your death, 
makes certainty absolute- 
ly sure. 


The CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 
none but the soundest investments. 
Write for documents. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
146 BROADWAY, 
Mutual Life Old Building. 
DAVID ADEE, President. 
W. H. CROLIUS, See’y. 
CHAS, P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec’y, 


No. 


STATEMENT. 
JANUARY 1tst., 1893. 


04.410 06 009.0'9is+900000000es0eviecesene creases $1,697,505 94 
+ 1,088,926 59 





608,579 35 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3st, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 


$21,983,944.02 


Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and pur- 


chases under foreclosure of mortgages 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 


other investments 


23,912,412.49 
City Stocks, and 


75,084,749.48 


Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market value, 


$7,673,706) 


5,913,500.00 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, including 


purchases under foreclosure 


Cash in Bank and in transit (since received and invested) 


14,122,736.70 
5,554,006.66 


Interest and Rents due and accrued, Deferred Premiums 


and other Securities 


Total Assets, December 31, 1892... 


6,488,'702.66 
$153,060,052.04£ 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities 
and accounts described in the foregoing statement, we find the same to 


be true and correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 


Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all existing Policies (4% Standard), 


and all other liabilities 


$121,870,236.52 


Total Undivided Surplus (4% Standard), including 
Special Reserve of $2,500,000 towards establishment 


of a 34% valuation ....... eesenices 


Ee aaehh ceed. Wikve 31,189,815.49 


$153,060,052.01 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and 


surplus. 


From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


Geo. W. Phillips, J. G. Van Cise, Actuaries. 


INCOME. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and Matured Endowments 


$10,859,373-04 


Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted 


Endowments 


Total Paid Policy-Holders 


Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes.... 


_ 5,675,074.94 


$16,534,447.98 
4,083,478.35 
__3,544,021.01 


- $24,161,947.34 


New Assurance written in 1892............. $200,490,316.00 


Total Outstanding Assurance 


850,962,245.00 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


Louis Fitzgerald, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
Wm. A. Wheelock, 
M. Hartley, 

H. M. Alexander, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Charles G. Landon, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
August Belmont, 

E. Boudinot Colt, 
John Sloane, 
S. Borrowe, 

H. J. Fairchild, 
Eugene Kelly, 





Any Subscriber of — 


John A. Stewart, 
Geo. C. Magoun, 
William M. Bliss, 
Wm. B. Kendall, 
G. W. Carleton, 
E. W. Lambert, 
H. S. Terbell, 
Thomas S. 
= J. McCook, 
aniel D. Lord, 
Wm. Alexander, 
Horace Porter, 
Edward W. Scott, 
C. B. Alexander, 
Geo. DeF. L. Day, 
Alanson Trask, 


| D. Jones, 
evi P. Morton, 
Charles S. Smith, 
‘|—* T. Low, 
A. Van Bergen, 
T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Oliver Ames, 
Eustace C. Fitz, 
S. H. Phillips, 
Henry R. Wolcott, 
if F. DeNavarro, 


Young, 


ames H. Dunham, 
aniel R. Noyes, 

M. E. Ingalls, 

T. D. Jordan, 

S. D. Ripley. 


— 


THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 


dated by sending us, 


on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he would like the 


paper sent. 











August 3, 1898. 
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Organized 1843 

















The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. aeCante President 


Assets over 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
ai C. Holden 
fermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 
Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 








$175, O00,000.00 


BOARD OF 


Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
Julien T. Davies 
Robert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 
George Bliss 
Rufus W. Peckham 

. Hobart Herrick 

m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


TRUSTEES 


no. W. Auchincloss 
‘heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
naar E. Granniss 
avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Fred-ric Cromwell, 


ince Company in the World 


The a Life Insuri 

ITead Offices Cedi ar 

1850. 
THE UNITED STATES 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 


Nassau, 





GEORGE H. BURFORD.. --Pre side nt 
i ae err ee ecretary 
A. WHEELWRIGHT,...... Assistant See retary 
We asc eccncccwcent isisvccesinne seis a ———s 
ARTHUR GC, we Diae sks) Palneeee. see: ainonted ‘ashier 
JOHN P, MUNN... : Medical panectar 
K INANC E COMMITTEE, 
GEO, G, WILLIAMS......Pres. Chem. National Bank 
JULIUS ¢ Ae Nis b6 eve ealese <s". ecewer anaes Dry Goods 
JO s TEER MRABN R= osc dais Gasisiieweas ceccecwerss Builder 
Kh. H. PERKINS. in. 


Pres, ‘Importers’ and Traders’ Nat, Bank. 

The two most t popular. plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are'the CONT TERM POLICY which gives 
to the Nene = greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest. possible 
resent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
‘OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
= adversit orerennieg toe insured Ay be used as 
COLLATERAL SLCURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full le gal reserve value yn reof, ‘in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represe emt ee C om- 


WN 


yany, are invited to address J. 5S. GAFIN 
htendent of Agencies at Home Office. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 


$1,000,000 00 


Cash Capital , 
3,594,315 77 
i; Sy 


teserves for 






SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 18, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, 

J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager “Western De- 
partment. 

K. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manage r, Rialto Building, 
Chicago, IL. 

D. lb. WILSGN, General Manager Pacific Coast 
Departine nt. 

BAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 

sat Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


and Liberty Streets, 


Treasurer 


New York 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January Ist, 1893. 

LAlea RMON RRS ae secaesccairensiod $8,093,055 23 

LIA BILITIES............0000604 7,069,568 66 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st. IS92..823. +036,000 61 
*, 231 67 


LIA BILITIES.....0.00.00.00- 
Pas 325,768 94 





LIFE RATE ENDOW MENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
se ‘ - nual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


i ve ry policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Preside 
ALFRED D. FOSTE ER, Vie eo Pres. 
s. F. Th sL,. Secre 
Ww Me B TU uNen. Anat. Sec. 


Ota 
eeril tf 


Sy EA 





J.M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Vice-President, 





FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY Ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 








ASSETS. 


EGR aM RMR Ao sarnics viernes se acdiarw Hela eeisesaidwmeMaman euelete $12,531,016 75 
SUCKS ANG ON Rick. ccciccecscccnsecscccewesoncees 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages... ...........0c cece cece eee eens 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. .................20000 3,916,000 00 
PONISI EMMIS 5 sic. cncininncéweoedesn vince nasenweeaee 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 37 
Total Assets.......... dihelieeininelaniuwmnaewea $137,499,198 99 





LIABILITIES, 


...§119,075,888 00 
1,618,362 89 


$120,694,250 89 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.... 
CUT EA TANONES S6 die 6 sis excl caniciewadierenecaweciesoies 


TOTAL LIABILITIES..............--....0 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 





$16,804,948 10 








Total Premium) INCOME KG «60:00:00.0 cecceicsesiecieeeees $25,040,113 93 
Mnteront, Menta Ctes ooo sc.ccsccosiciesinsie verses eeceseeeee 5,896,476 90 
TOTAL INCOME........... iiiansdinintaneimaaninnmniineny $30,936,590 83 
EDGRGR DUNG fo) 0:50: 0inin'e visiecieedenieesisioamiers intent cme ee rea 29 
BNAOWMENIS POI ys. 5:0:0:ssicicisccnnsecesinsseweesoenacic 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders............$18,995,012 33 
Commissions. . esteerdamnaneeae i 4,178,316 60 
Agency iil Physicians’ Fees, aman and 
PANN SANI OE oo: 5 oi ciadi orate oer Rsiowermcerertis ewes eeees 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses....... eaicclenere <ois 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS..................+- _ $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, 173,605,070. 


Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, 689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and thee SURPLUS ($16,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 





HENRY TUCK, . . .. Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,.... . Treasurer. 
A. H. WELCH, . . 2d Vice-President. H. 8S. THOMPSON, . . . Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY, .. . . Secretary. 
R. W. WEEKS,... . . Actuary. T. M. BANTA,..... . . Cashier. 
C.N. JONES, . . . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, ..... . Auditor. 


H.C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 

M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director, 


TRUSTEES. 

WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH, 
C. C, BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. McCALL, HIRAM R, STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY WM. B. HORNBLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, WALTER H. LEWIS. AUGUSTUS G. PAINE A H.WELCH, 





WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, 
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OW and Young. 


MY FOE. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Not from foes without, but those 
within 
I pray to be protected hour by hour. 
For that aggressive self, that leads to sin 
And with seductive 
power, 
Stands ever by the portal of desire, 


And mocks my spirit when it would as- 


my 


lures to p'easure 


pire. 


From that most subtle foe, disguised as 
friend 
I need be ever on my guard, and when 
I cease for one brief moment to defend 
The castle of my soul, he seeks me then 
In some unlooked-for way, with mien +o 
fair 
And voice so sweet, the while he sets his 


snare, 


With honeyed words and sophistries and 
lies, 

He argues on the pleasures of the sense. 
He pictures Duty in a hideous guise 
And Labor’s paltry 

pense. 

“Let dullards toil,’ he cries, ‘‘ thine is the 
right 

To vather all life’s blossoms of delight !”’ 


laughs at recom- 


Again, in mask of teacher he appears, 
And cries, ** Why seek to lift another’s 
load 7 
Each soul that journeys down the vale of 
tears 
Must carry 
road ; 
Accept thine own, but let all others go.” 
Despite his mask, [ kuow him as my foe. 


his own burden o’er_ the 


My base foe, self, which envious of the 
goal 
It cannot reach, since formed of dying 
clay, 
Would hinder 
soul 
That 
way. 
And with 
tend 
By prayer and vigil, even to the end. 


and oppose striving 


my 


and labors for the better 


longs 


this foe my spirit must con- 


New YorkK City, 
halaman 


UNCLE NATHAN’S WHITE HAT. 


BY THE REV. MARY C, BILLINGS, 


“You don’t like it, Sary? Why, it’s 
the best made hat in the kentry ; it’s all 
No shoddy ’bout it—not 
leetle 
up 
fur bein’ stylish. "I'wa'n’t in me, I s’pose ; 


real silk beaver, 
a bit. say, lis a 
behind the fashion; but I 


Mebby, as you 
never sot 
but your grandma ‘Il tell you I was allus 
dressed as well as any young man that 
went Ain't 
that so, Ma?” he asked, with a humorous 


to see her fifty year ago. 


twinkle in his eyes, as he turned to Aunt 
Becky, 

She was sitting at the lights-tand 
mending her husband's socks. Dear, good 
soul, beloved by all the neighborhood ! 
She looked over her spectacles at him, 
smiling serenely, as she replied: ‘ Yis ; 
you looked as well as any of ’em, I guess, 
but the looks wasn’t the main thing; it 
was the behavior, you know.” Here she 
glanced at her granddaughter, who had 
entered the room as her grandfather— 
just returned from the village—started to 
put away his hat. 

Nearly every person has at least one 
pet weakness, and Uncle Nathan Brewer 
was not exempt from this general rule. 
His white hat, that had descended to him 
from his father, was his pride and _ his 
care. Worn only upon extra occasions, 
such as to town meetings, to church, to 
funerals, and, occasionally of a Saturday, 
into the village, it was always carefully 
brushed and deposited in its original box, 
standing on the chest of drawers in the 
bedroom, , 

Upon this occasion his granddaughter, 
Sarah, having» heard certain derogatory 
remarks made by some of the young folks 
about Uncle Nathan’s 
wearing this somewhat 


persistence in 
obsolete head- 
covering, had expressed her dislike of it 
to that worthy man, This elicited the 
foregoing remarks, 

When this good, old soul went out into 
the shed to prepare kindlings for the morn- 
ing, Aunt Becky said to Sarah, who had 

n up her lesson book for the evening : 





«‘ Your grandpa is dretful proud of that 
hat, it bein’ his pa’s before him; and I 
wouldn’t say anything ag’inst it if I was 
you.” 

Every one in Rockdale knew Uncle 
Nathan Brewer, and appreciated him and 
dear Aunt Becky for their excellence. 
The tall, white hat of another genera- 
tion was expected to accompany him upon 
all occasions when his best clothes were 
worn. 

Naturally, some of the young people 
laughed at the old man’s eccentricity in 
this respect, and were wont to say on a 
Sunday, if he came to church without it : 
‘Tl bet it will rain before meeting is out ; 
for Uncle Nate hasn’t worn his white hat !” 

When Uncle Nathan came in from the 
woodshed, and sat toasting his feet by the 
fire, he again referred to that paragon of 
hats ; and, as Sarah had laid by her book, 
and was ready to listen, he said: ‘* You 
ought to know the hist’ry of that hat of 
your grandpa’s ; ’tain’t nothin’ common. 
{t was made for my father by Uncle 
Nathan, his youngest brother. I was 
named for him, and he worked in Dan- 
bury, where there was a big factory. 
They turned out thousands of ’em every 
year. Not this kind? No! there wasn’t 
many could afford as nice ones, Why, 
even Congrissmen used to order them kind 
from there ; they couldn’t git nothin’ as 
good in other places. My father (your 
gret-grandfer, Sary) was well-to do ; hehad 
a big farm,” here the old man sighed ; 
‘and hewanted the best hat that was 
made. Why, Ma!” turning to his wife, 
** that hat is nigh onto sixty year old, and 
not a break in it yit.” Then the old man 
rubbed his hands, as he leaned toward the 
fire, and smiled complacently. 

Sarah was a good girl, sunny-faced, 
sweet-tempered and affectionate. It was 
Aunt Becky who was speaking about her 
to one of her old neighbors, ‘‘ Ma’m Pettis,” 
a few days afterward : 

‘*Me and Grandpa couldn’t nowise git 
along without Sary. She’s brightened up 
the house ever sence she come here. It 
*pears as ef we couldn’t live without her, 
she’s so lightsome—and good too,” she 
added, with happy tears in her eyes. Only 
Vother night she was kinder runnin’ her 
grandpa about his white’ hat, which he 
will wear. You know his feelin’s about 
it.” (Ma’m Pettis nodded assent with an 
air of feminine toleration for a masculine 
weakness.) ‘* Wall, you’d ought to have 
seen that dear child when I had said a few 
words to her about it! After Grandpa 
got through tellin’ her all about how his 
own pa had the hat made for himself at a 
big expense, and had worn it till he died, 
she got right up and put her arms ’round 
his neck jest as her ma used to, and kissed 
him so sweet, tellin’ him, *‘ Youw’re my 
own, best grandpa; and I shall tell the 
girls that I wouldn’t have you wear any 
other best hat for the world.’ Now wasn’t 
that beaut’ful 7” 

Aunt Becky wiped her eyes, and her 
still fresh face looked as bright as an 
April sky after a shower, Then she added: 

‘*You must stay to supper. Sary’s mak- 
in’ a shortcake, and 1 want you to see how 
good it is. She’s takin’ to cookin’ amazin’ 
well, and loves to do it. Saves me a deal 
of work sence my ankle’s been lame.” 

This excellent, simple-hearted couple, 
cheerfulas they were, had their sore trials, 
which they bore so patiently that even 
their neighbors did not know of their ex- 
tent. 

In their earlier married life that 
scourge, the scarlet fever, had taken away 
three of their children in one season ; yet 
they lived to see that death was kindly, 
compared with a sorrow and trouble 
that came to them through their eldest 
born. — Piece by piece, a large portion of 
the fine farm his father had inherited was 
sold, to meet the extravagance of this son, 
who had taken to bad ways through the 
influence of evil companions in a city 
where he had commenced business under 
favorable circumstances. Continuing a 
downward career from bad to worse, he 
sank out of life, a blighted being whose 
death—both for himself, let us hope, and 
his family—was a relief. Fortunately, he 
never married ;and when the end came 
his parents felt that this was cause for 





thankfulness, even in their bitter sorrow 
for his untimely end. 

Their only daughter, to whom, with the 
son, they had given the advantage of a 
good education, married and settled in an 
adjoining State. There she died in the 
flush of womanhood, leaving her only 
child to the care of her parents. 

People said Uncle Nathan and Aunt 
Becky would spoil their grandchild with 
over-indulgence ; but they were mis- 
taken, Never was there a sweeter girl 
than she, tho not, it must be confessed, 
without some very human faults. 

Uncle Nathan—himself an only child— 
had remained at home with his father. 
Having more love for farming than for 
book learning, he had worked on the 
place and there he brought his bride, 
pretty Becky Harlow. The old gentle- 
man, who had been a widower for many 
years, took kindly to his daughter-in-law 
and made her new home as pleasant as 
she could have desired, Twenty-six years 
previous to this sketch he suddenly died 
at an advanced age, leaving Nathan heir 
to the estate, then one of the most valua- 
ble farms in that section of country, 

But for his son’s dissipation, he would 
still have been in easy circumstances ; tho 
Uncle Nathan was never a man to push 
business, being content to go in a beaten 
track, making only a comfortable living 
on his acres, year by year. 

At this time, owing to his having been 
laid up two seasons in succession, first 
with a slow fever and next with rheuma- 
tism, he was cramped for money to meet 
needful expenses, 

The outbuildings needed repairs, and the 
house, over a century old, yet still strong, 
was being injured for want of new shin- 
gles on the back roof. 

‘*Tv'll cost a fortin’ to do all that’s need- 
ed,” Uncle Nathan said to Aunt Becky. 
“The whole roof rea’ly wants cov’rin’, and 
I dunno but we'll have to sell off the 
south medder. Lawson wants it.” 

** Don’t, Pa,” said his wife. ‘I can’t 
bear to think of losin’ that!” 

‘“*Nor I neither; p’raps I can borry the 
money at the bank; but then we'll have 
it to pay with interest byme bye. We 
won't take Sary’s hundred dollars ; it’s all 
she’s got, sence her padied. Mebby some 
way’ll be opened.” Saying this, Uncle 
Nathan went out to finish planting his 
potatoes, but with a less cheerful mind 
than he was wont to have. 

This was a dark time for Uncle Nathan 
and his wife. Hitherto they had man- 
aged to keep out of debt, and to live com- 
fortably from the proceeds of their few 
remaining acres. Aunt Becky’s flock of 
fowls and the butter from her two cows 
had helped to pay extra expenses; but 
now a Crisis was approaching which they 
did not see how they could meet. 


It was a bright, cold morning in May, 
* too cold” the farmers said ‘ for the sea- 
son.” Aunt Becky was churning, and 
Sarah had gone to a neighbor’s to obtain a 
recipe fora new kind of cake she want- 
ed to make for her birthday party. This 
event was soon to occur, and, as she was 
out of school for the season, she had been 
promised this treat. 

Uncle Nathan had harnessed Major for 
a trip to town, and came in to change his 
clothes and get his white hat, ‘1 b’lieve 
my head’s gittin’ smaller sence I had the 
rheumatics, or else it’s losin’ my hair so 
bad,” he said, as he went into the bed- 
room with a piece of paper folded neatly 
in his hand, ‘* lm goin’ to slip this un- 
der my hat linin’ to fill it out aleetle.” 

He was gone a longtime. The butter 
was taken out of the churn, and Aunt 
Becky was working it over, when Sarah 
came in with the recipe. 

A consultation followed about the cake, 
Aunt Becky saying: ‘I guess Grandpa 
will buy the raisins, you’re so sot on it. 
[ told him to, and you can wait till to- 
morrow morning before you put ’em in, 
The dough ’ll have to rise twice, you know. 
We'll have to be very equinomical now ; 
but I want you to have a nice time with 
the girls, and a handsome supper. But 

where’s Grandpa? It’s gittin’ late. What’s 
the matter, Pa?” she called out. 

**Nothin! Tl) be out in a minit,” was 
answered from the bedroom. 





They were so absorbed in culinary tmat- 
ters that, when Uncle Nathan came out, 
they did not notice anything unusual in 
his manner. 

‘* Now, Pa, here’s the butter pail, and 
don’t let the chickens git uncovered. Them 
eggs are put up all safe; don’t forgit the 
raisins. What you've got to sell will 
fetch acouple of dollars.” 

“‘ Eggs have gone up to twenty-five 
cents,” she said to Sarah, as she came in 
from the door. 

Uncle Nathan chirruped to Major in an 
unusually lively manner, as he urged that 
staid old quadruped into an uncommonly 
rapid gait. 

He met Deacon Jones at the store, and 
paid his church tax, that being one of his 
errands to town that day. Uncle Nathan 
never shirked his duty to the Church. 
‘*Glad I met you here, ’twill save me goin’ 
round to your house. Mis’ Jones well? 
Pleased to hear it. Me? Oh, yis ; I hain’t 
ben so well for a long while, as I be now. 
I have a great deal to be thankful for.” 

‘Uncle Nathan’s as spry as a cricket 
to-day,” was remarked as he left the store, 

The subject of these remarks went over 
to Esquire Berkly’s office. He was a man 
on the other side of sixty and still prac- 
ticing his profession. Uncle Nathan had 
known him many years. A quarter of an 
hour later the two men were in the bank, 
where a conversation was carried on by 
telephone with an old banking house in 
the city of L. Fragments of this talk 
could be heard, such as, ‘‘ What date?” 
** Yes.” ‘* Been advertised?” ‘‘ No.” ‘‘ No 
claimant.” ‘‘ All safe.” ‘‘No doubt all 
right.” 

Uncle Nathan could hardly contain his 
delight. 

** Don’t get too much excited, Nathan,” 
warned Mr. Berkly. ‘‘ Remember your 
father’s sudden death at the railroad sta- 
tion on his return from making these same 
deposits.” 

‘*Good fortin’ or good Providence won't 
kill me,” he replied, cheerily. 

“The train leaves in half an hour. It 
will give us time to return on the four 
o’clock express,” said Mr. Berkly, as they 
descended the bank steps. 


Uncle Nathan usually came home from 
town in time for a late dinner; but just 
as he was driving off that morning he 
called back to his wife that he would be 
gone until night. She waited supper for 
him until she grew alarmed. At last the 
sound of wheels was beard in the lane, 
and going to the door, she called : 

“Ts that you, Pa?” 

“‘ Yes, ’mall right,” came the cheery 
response. 

When he entered the house he seemed 
greatly excited, and walking to the dress- 
er, set his hat carefully down on it, an 
unusual thing for him to do. 

“Why, Pa, what’s the matter?’ she 
inquired, 

““Oh, nothin’, only the Lord’s ben dret- 
ful good. You both jest look at that white 
hat! It’s all come from that, Now let’s 
us have supper, and afterwards I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

He asked a short but fervent blessing, 
and ate his supper hurriedly, keeping si- 
lent until he had finished. . 

‘Now, Becky,” he said, as he took out 
his leather money pouch, ‘‘ We are rich! 
It’s the Lord's doin’s, L’lieve ; for ef we'd 
hed it before it would have all ben gone 
now.” 

He emptied the contents of the pouch 
upon the table—bank bills, gold and sil- 
ver, 

‘What in the world!” cried Aunt 
Becky, as she and Sarah gazed at the pile 
before them. 

‘‘There’s a hundred and seventy-five 
dollars ;and I give Squire Berkly twenty- 
five of ’em for helpin’ me about gittin’ the 
money. Now, Ma, you shall hev a silk 
gown ;” and he handed her five crisp ten- 
dollar bills ; ‘and Sary ! here’s two gold 
pieces for you ; ‘cause you said you loved 
Grandpa and wanted him to wear his old 
white hat.” 

Aunt Becky gasped out: ‘‘ Do tell us, 
Pa, what it means?” 

“* Yes, I will, You know when Father 
died, we all thought he had money laid up, 
besides that mortgage on Carson’s place 
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that he was cheated out of. Wall! he did! 
When he come home from L.and died right 
there, as he got off the train, he’d ben in- 
vestin’ his money in bondsand stock. As 
I wasn’t never one to pry into his busi- 
ness, I didn’t know about this investment 
till this mornin’. I founda receipt cov- 
ered with ’iled silk in his hat crown that 
he wore that day, Forty-eight hundred 
dollars, Becky! What do you think of 
that? In that blessed old hat all this 
time.” His voice choked, and he broke 
down, crying like a child—with Aunt 
Becky and Sarah for company. 

Sarah was the first to move from the table 
where she had sat bunched into a little 
heap of amazement. She went straight to 
the dresser and, taking up the white hat, as 
if it were a living thing, she patted it and 
kissed it with enthusiasm, saying: ‘* You 
darling, blessed, old hat! Grandpa shall 
wear you as long as he lives.” And he 
did. 


’ 


Ma’m Pettis told the whole neighbor- 
hood about it before she slept that night. 
‘*Id’clare, I never wuz so beat in all my 
life ! you could a-knocked me down with 
a feather! I jest stepped in to Aunt 
Becky’s to borry a little yeast ; an’, sure 
ez you're born, they wuz all down on 
their knees, a-thankin’ the Lord for ‘ un- 
expected blessin’s’—leastwise Uncle Na- 
than wuz a-sayin’ it. And would you 
b’lieve ? ’twus all on account of their good 
fortin’, a-comin’ {rom Graffer Brewer's 
old white hat, that Uncle Nathan's ben 
a-wearin’ mor’n twenty year! Money 
papers wuz stuck inter the linin’ uv it 
that’s a-goin’ to make him and Aunt 
Becky rich. Wall, they deserve blessin’s, 
ef any folks dooz; but ain’t it the curi- 
ousest thing to hev’em come from that 
Old White Hut ?” 

ico, TEX, 
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OLE BOSS’ SISTER'S CHILE. 


BY BERTHA F, FAIRCHILD, 


WE were at one of the Negro cabins 
that seem to nestle so cosily down to 
old mother earth amid a happy growth of 
sunflowers, blooming peach trees and 
morning-glories, admiring the youngest 
pickaninny comfortably sleeping on old 
Mamimy’s lap. Uncle Jimmy sat near by 
sunning himself, 

“Thavs a pretty nice little granddaugh- 
ter, isn’t it, Uncle Jimmy ?” said Cora. 

“Oh, jes’ tol’able—toVable,” replied 
Uncle Jimmy, with a friendly look at the 
small relative which folks 
found so absorbing, but which he thought 
rather small yet for a man’s notice, 

“She'll be grown up and married just as 
Mary was, before you know it!” 

**’Spec’s she will—’spec’s she will. De 
young folks dey grow up fastah dan dey 
did when I war young. In de Souf dey 
ain’t men nor women neider till dey’s 
twenty-one. Dey ain’t neider one of ’em 
legally ob age till dey’s twenty-one.” 

‘**Now, Uncle Jimmy, you know you 
never waited till you were twenty-one 
before you got married,” said Cora, 

‘**Law, chile, dey heaps ob ’em runs 
away an’ git married,” 


his women 


“Sure enough, Uncle Jimmy, Any- 
body you ever knew? Who were they ?” 
‘*Law, yes, chile. Hit war my ole 


Boss’ sister’s chile; she come from down 
de Mississippi. Dat whar when I war 
a-libin’ in Memphis, Ten’see. Her maw 
donesent her up yere ter my ole Boss ter 
git her away from dis yere fellah ; but he 
foun’ out whar she war. Mebbe he heal’d 
hit—somebody mought a-tole ’im—I dun- 
no. Mebbe she writ’im. Idunno noth- 
ing about hit. He done foun’ out whar 
she war, an’ he come up ter see her, 

“One mawnin’ her an’ her aunt war 
a-settin’ out on de piazza (dey calls de 
po'ch de piazza down dah), an’ she seed 
him a-comin’ way down dah by de big 
gate. She knowed ’im de fust ting; she 
knowed ’im de fust minute she sot eyes on 
‘iy, and she says: ‘ Aunt Sally, I reckon 
dat am a ge’manI know, come ter see 
me,’ 

‘*Wall, dey receive ‘im—dat ar am de 
niggah’s wuk. Dey tuk his hoss f’om ’im, 
an’ axes ’im ter ‘light an’ come in. 

“Ah, but he war a dude fo’ yer! He 
war a dude fo’ yer! Ah, but he wara 











dude! An’ he war saddled mighty fine— 
puttiest hoss I eber seed. He war one ob 
dese sportin’ ge’men. 

**An’ he comes up on de piazza an’ 

shakes han’s wid ’em—wid de mistis an’ 
Miss Vina. Dat what we-alls call her; 
her name war Miss Liza ’Vina Crenshaw. 
An’ ole Mistis tuk notice how dey shake 
han’s wid one anoder, an’ she knowed 
somepin war up. An’ dey went into de 
pa’lah, an’ de ole mistis went into her 
pa’lah, An’ she could look into dey pa’lah, 
an’ she seed ’em ’change letters ; but she 
didn’t say nothin’. An’ when my ole Boss 
come home she tole ‘im all about hit ; but 
he didn’t say nothin’ dat night. An’ dey 
kep’ ’im all night. Co’se dey kep’ ’im; 
dey allus plenty ob room. 
‘© Wall, de nex’ mawnin’, when de young 
man war out fo’ a walk, my ole Boss he 
axed her about ’im. Yes, she said, she 
lub ’im, an’ her maw done sent her up 
yere ter git her ’way fom ’im. 

‘Wall, hit war a Sunday, an’ she boun’ 
ter go ter chu’ch wid him, Ah, she boun’ 
ter go ter chu’ch. She jes’ has ter go ter 
chu’ch. An’ my ole Boss, he say she ain’t 
gwine go one step widout he go ‘long wid 
her. So de hosses war saddled. Miss 
’Vina had de Mistis’ hoss—de puttiest little 
saddle hoss in de country—an’ dey rode 
‘long ter chu’ch, side-’n-side ; an’ my ole 
Boss, he rode ’long ahead. 

‘* Wall, hit come de nex’ day, an’ her 
uncle said he gwine take her back to her 
maw. So he done tuk her off. An’ when 
de young man foun’ she war gone, he got 
his hoss an rode ober ter Hermany. Dat 
war de county seat, an’ he knowed dey got 
ter pass Vrough dar ter git ter de ribbah; 
dey-alls war a-comin’ ’round by de road. 
An’ he got out a license an’ a pa’son an’ a 
squiah, an’ waited fo’ ’em ter come ‘long. 
He had de road fenced up jes’ ’fore dey 
git ter Hermany, anda piece back on de 
road he had some men fo’ ter build a fence 
’cross jes’ as soon as de buggy passed ’em, 
so dey couldn’t gu back’ards nor for’ards, 
Jest like you war ter build a fence ’cross 
de road down yere a piece, an’ when I war 
ter come ‘long yere, you put up a fence 
behind me; doan’ yer see? 

“Wall, when my ole Boss an’ Miss 
‘Vina come ‘long, dah war de young man 
a-waitin’ fo’ ’em, an’ de pa’son an’ de 
squiah. My ole Boss had a squiah ‘long 
wid ’im, too; but, law! my 
couldn’t do nothin’, Dah war a 
a-holdin’ his hosses’ head, an’ de fellah war 
a-waitin’ wid his foot on de buggy. So 
he says: 

**°Vina, I leaves hit ter you—I leaves 
hit ter you. Which you gwine do, marry 
dis man, or go home wid me ter yer 
maw ?’ 

‘*Ah! Miss ’Vina felt turrible! She 
did take on turrible!) Ef hit had a ben 
her paw or her maw ‘long wid her, she’d 
a married ’m, she said, But hit bein’ her 
uncle, hit ‘peared like she couldn’t do hit, 
nohow. Wall, de fellah said : 

“+ Tfit’s now or neber, ’Vina! 
neber, "Vina! Now or neber! 
neber !’ 

‘* But ‘peared like Vina couldn’t do hit 
—hit jes’ bein’ her uncle ‘long wid ’er. 
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‘““So she went home to her maw. But 
law, she went clean away ter nothin’! 
Clean away ter nothin’! Wall, she 
married a farmer = arter dat, dat 


her folks war sot on—a mighty steady 
fellah. Dis yere oder one war a sportin’ 
fellah, one ob yer regular dudes, allus has 
de puttiest lot ob fine hosses. But she 
went clean away ter nothin’! Clean away 
ter nothin’!” 

‘““Pshaw, Uncle Jimmy,” exclaimed 
Cora, “she ought to have married him 
when she had the chance.” 

‘“‘Dat’s so, honey. But you see she 
couldn't wid jes’ her uncle ‘long wid ’er.” 

‘* Was he rich 2” 

‘“Yes, as dey count ’em in dose days. 
He had ’bout five thousan’ dollahs. He 
owned five slaves, an’ dey war wuth a 
thousan’ dollahs apiece at dat time; an’ 
he had two or Vree hun’erd acres ob lan’. 
Slaves war low at dat time, Two or 
tree years arter dat dey come up. My 
ole Boss refused fifty hun’erd dollahs fo’ 
me an’ anoder fellah name o’ Jess.” 

“ Well,” said Cora, finally, ‘* I know I'd 
have married him.” 


**Naw, yer wouldn’t, honey. Naw, yer 








wouldn’t. Not wid jes’ yer uncle dah. 
Naw, yer wouldn’t!” 
OBERLIN, O. 
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A LEGEND OF OUR LADY. 
BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, 








As once the Blesséd Lady, 
Did walk across the land, 
The young St. John beside her 
Held close with tender hand, 


She sat her by the wayside 
To pause awhile, and rest 
In joy of that Most Fair One 
That lay upon her breast. 


Beside the dusty pathway 
Through harsh and stony ground, 
Where not a word of flower or bird 
Made glad with sight and sound, 


Sat down the Queen of Heaven, 
Its King upon her knee; 

Nor heeded she how desolate 
The lonely spot might be. 


Then John spake out—but softly, 
For that his heart was fond— 

‘* Wherefore wait here, thou Mother dear, 
When fields are bright beyond ?”’ 


But she in holy silence, 
With gravely smiling lips, 
Did bend above her Star of Love 
And kiss His finger tips, 


Until the Babe awaking 
Did smile again, to see 

The sweetest face of all the earth 
That watched so patiently. 


And lo! as wide He opened 
Those eyes of love divine, 

’Gan bird to sing, and bloom to spring, 
And merry sun to shine, 


Till all the darksome morning, 
And all the dreary way, 

Grew sweet with heavenly music 
And fragrant as the May. 


Full gladly then Our Lady 
The sturdy boy addressed : 

“ And did ye think my little Son 
Wherever he might rest 


“Would lack for blithesome service 
Irom those His creatures dear, 
The happy wild flowers in the grass, 

The birds that carol clear ? 


‘‘Nay! for the springs of glory 
Forever must they flow 
When for a space in any place 
Child Jesus rests below.” . 


Then homeward, softly crooning 
To Him upon her breast, 

She turned, with John beside her, 
To Nazareth the blest. 


Boston, MAss. 
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MOLLIE’S GRANDMOTHER. 


BY LOUISA H,. BRUCE, 


MOLLIE was a newcomer in the neigh- 
borhood ; but she was so pretty and mer- 
ry and friendly that we all soon grew to 
know and like her. It does not take girls 
long to discover a ‘‘ nice place” to run in 
for any time from a few minutes toa 
few hours; and Mollie’s home was just 
such aresort. There were magazines and 
picture-books lying conveniently about, 
plenty of games and puzzles to try,a 
nice back yard to frolic in, and, above all, 
welcoming words from every member of 
the family, and nobody to seem put out 
or intruded upon. No wonder that we 
‘*just stepped into Mollie’s,” with fre- 
quency gratifying to ourselves if not to 
her family. 

One Friday, at school, Mollie invited 
about a dozen of us tocome to tea and 
spend the evening; and we accepted with 
alacrity and delight. We had a first-rate 
supper, just the things that school-girls 
like—plenty of sweets and sours—and 
afterward we played ‘‘ Authors” and 
other quiet games, till we began to long 
for a “skip.” 

‘‘Let’s dance,” suggested Ada Loving. 
‘* Mollie, will your mother let us, or will 
she mind about the carpet ?” 

‘*No, indeed—not she !”’ answered Mol- 
lie, laughing. ‘‘We never have anything 
too fine for comfort in this house.” 

** You wouldn’t call dancing ‘a com- 
fort’ exactly, eh, Moll?’ commented one 
girl. 

‘Well, I think it is, and a necessity to 





boot, after such a stout supper as we have 





consumed,” put in another; and with 
jocular remarks of this order, we set back 
the chairs and sofas and cleared the room 
for action. But now came the usual dif- 
ficulty—who was to play? 

‘*['m ever so sorry I can’t,” said Mollie ; 
“‘but I’ve never learned a note. I know 
it’s dreadful ; but I was always too lazy 
and fond of running about to care to prac- 
tice. But you can play, Sallie, and you, 
Ada, and Belle, and Lucy—oh! almost all 
of you take lessons, and ‘ turn about’ will 
make it come easy.” 

Nobody wanted to begin, however, and 
as soon as Mollie saw this she said, quick- 
ly: ‘‘Oh! never mind, girls, it is tire- 
some to have to play. Wait a minute and 
Vil get somebody;” and then she ran 
across the hall and opened a door, and we 
heard her say, *‘ Grandmother, the girls 
want to dance—won’t you come and play 
for us?” A sweet old voice answered 
promptly ; ‘‘ Certainly, dear; just let me 
stick the needles in my knitting.” 

In a minute or two Mollie returned, 
ushering in, triumphantly, the prettiest 
little old lady we had ever seen. Her 
gray hair was piled above her forehead, 
and her eyes were as brown and merry 
as Mollie’s own, 

‘* Why, how is this, young ladies?” she 
asked brightly, as she sat upon the 
piano stool with her full black silk skirt 
spreading out on either side of her, and 
her small wrinkled hands folded in her lap. 
She looked like a little, old queen upon 
her throne, as she glanced inquiringly 
from one to the other of us, all standing 
around her. ‘* What ails all these nim- 
ble young fingers that you must needs 
seud for my old ones ?Cannot you play ?”’ 
singling out Ada, the oldest and prettiest 
of us. But Ada declared she could not 
play without her notes, and Belle said 
she was out of practice ; one was too diffi- 
dent to play unless she was alone, another 
could play only scientific music, and 
‘* they all with one consent began to make 
excuse.” 

‘* Well, well !” said the old lady, with a 
little laugh, ‘‘Tll give you the best I can 
and welcome ; and when you're tired out 
Pil tell you a little story.” 

The dainty old hands, looking like 
crumpled rose leaves, flew up and down the 
keys, and forth came quaint, unfamiliar, 
delicious dance music—jigs, reels, polkas, 
waltzes, lanciers—so inspiriting in their 
perfect time and unfaltering melody, that 
only a lame body could have refrained from 
dancing; and he must also be deaf if he did 
not at least pat his foot. How we enjoyed 
it! We capered about like mad creatures, 
only so far remembering our manners as 
to stop for a moment now and then to 
ask: ‘‘ Are you tired? Please do not let 
us wear you quite out”; but the dear old 
lady only smiled and shook her gray head 
and went on unflaggingly. At last, she 
wound up with a few crashing chords, 
and wheeling round on the piano stool, 
let her hands fall again into her lap. 

** Quantum suf, 
That’s enough, 
I sneeze when you take snuff,’ 
as we used tosay when I went to school,” 
said this merry old lady as we crowded 
round her, thanking her a thousand times. 

‘“‘Now, Grandmother, please, please 
just sing us a little song or two while we 
get our wind,” said Mollie, inelegantly ; 
“and by that time we wiil be all quieted 
down and ready for the story you prom- 
ised us.” 

So, in a rather cracked and tremulous, 
but still sweet voice, Mollie’s grandmoth- 
er sang us ‘* When Love was a Child,” 
‘The Rose upon my Balcony” and ‘* Old 
Dog Tray,” winding up amid great ap- 
plause, with “ It was aboot th’ Michael- 
mas time.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Mollie, wheeling an arm- 
chair up to the fire, and establishing her 
grandmother therein, while we girls as- 
sumed attitudes of comfort, if not ele- 
gance, around her, ‘I’ve ‘ gied’ consider- 
ably more than ‘ three skips on the flure- 
o’, and I had no idea that just sitting 
down could produce such a decidedly 
agreeable sensation. Now, Grandmother, 
we are just as ready for that story as a 
plowed field is for grain ; and we'll grow 
you a fine crop of improvement, too, for I 





see in your eyes it has got a moral to it,” 
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We all laughed at the fine confusion of 
ideas in this sentence, and the grand- 
mother shook her head. ‘‘ No, indeed, 
no moral—only a. tiny bit of experience 
I was reminded of this evening. When 1 
was a little girl of elevey, pianos were by 
no means so common as they are now, 
and we did not kave one at our house. My 
mother was no musician, and I was the 
eldest daughter, so tie purchase of a piano 
had never even been thought of. About 
this time several of my schoolmates began 
to take lessons, and as I was particularly 
devoted to music, and besides, could not 
bear to be left behind by these little 
friends, I begged to be allowed to learn, 
too; but my father, usually very indul- 
gent, and, above all things, anxious to 
have his children improve themselves, 
was deaf to all my entreaties. 

*“**No, no!’ he would say, vehemently, 
‘I know just how it would be. I buy a 
piano and pay for your instruction, and 
then ask you to sing and play for me and 
my guests, and I shall hear a thousand 
excuses—out of practice—hoarse—a cold 
—haven’t the notes—can’t do it justice ; 
oh, I know the whole catalog of eva- 
sions by heart—heard them often and 
often. Tut, tut, tut! nouse to beg ; you'll 
be just like the others. It comes to the 
same thing whether you can’t play or 
won't play.’ 

‘The longing to play grew greater as 
time passed on, and the progress of my 
schoolmates filled me with consuming 
envy. I felt desperate at the thought 
that the days were slipping away from 
me, and I used co imagine myself a grown. 
up young lady, and the mortification I 
should then feel at. not possessing this de- 
sirable accomplishment. I watched the 
girls as they practiced, and every night, 
after tea, I would run: scales and exer- 
cises up and down the diniog-room table, 
determined to make my fingers supple in 
case I ever did get a chance at a piano. 

‘* When I was nearly twelve my father, 
who was a minister, was sent as a dele- 
gate to a large Church convention held 
in a city about a hundred miles from the 
one we livedin. This was a great journey 
in those days, and I was wild with delight 
when he offered to take me with him. 
It took us several days to make the trip ; 
and when we arrived at the city I was 
carried off by some relatives to stay with 
them while my father was engaged night 
and day at the Church Congress, and I 
scarcely ever saw him. However, I was 
not shy, and being of a sociable nature I 
got on well with my new friends; and, 
besides, | had entered heart and soul into 
a fascinating enterprise. There were two 
young ladies in the family, and both were 
very sweet and kind, and took a deal of 
notice of me. One played, the other 
sang; and when they heard my pitiful 
tale of ungratified longing, they man- 
aged, during my fortnight’s stay, to teach 
mine a pretty little waltz and two songs 
with simple accompaniments. I worked 
at these every minute I could spare—my 
supple fingers stood me in good stead ; 
and, without knowing a note, a scale or 
an exercise, | accomplished my self- 
appointed task fairly well. 

‘**On our way home we stopped for a 
day at the capital of our State, to let me 
see the public buildings; and there my 
father was invited toa dinner party. 

‘“** But I have my little girl with me at 
the hotel,’ he said, demurring. 

*“*Oh, no matter, said his friend; 
‘bring her along, and my wife will look 
after her.’ 

“‘So behold me seated at this grand 
dinner party, the only child among the 
elderly geatiemen and gorgeously dressed 
ladies. I was a little awestruck, but full 
of pride as I thought how my brilliant 
experiences would impress the girls at. 
home. I don’t remember much about the 
dinner, except that it was very long and 
tedious, and that I was helped to a num- 
ber of things that I had never seen before, 
and did not like when I tasted them. At 
last the ladies rose to go, and my father, 
being a minister, made a pleasant excuse 
for not remaining to drink wine with the 
gentlemen, and followed us to the parlor, 
There some of the ladies sang and played; 
several sat around my father and enter- 
tained him, while I solaced myself with a 








big book of very ugly pictures. Present- 
ly, during a little lull in the conversation, 
one of the ladies, fearing, I suppose, that 
I was feeling neglected, turned toward 
me and asked very pleasantly : 

‘** Do you sing or play at all?’ 

‘Instantly there flashed into my mind 
the vision of a possible grand coup ; and 
in a voice trembling with hope and fear, I 
answered, modestly : 

*** A little.’ 

‘‘My father, who had heard both ques- 
tion and answer, turned upon me a face 
like a thunder-cloud, his shaggy eye- 
brows drawn close together, and his lips 
shut tight to keep back the stern words he 
longed to utter. What! his daughter, 
brought up in the very nursery of the 
church and the shadow of the sanctuary, 
to condescend to such a mean, pitiful, lit- 
tle lie! 

“«* Ah, come then,’ said the lady, kind- 
ly, ‘and play for us. Weshall be de- 
lighted to hear you.’ I stole a glance at 
my father, and saw a blush rising to his 
cheek as he listened for another lie to fol- 
low the first. But I rose without speak- 
ing, feeling that now or never was my 
chance, and went to the piano, my heart 
beating so that I thought every one must 
hear it. Excitement lent me courage, 
however, and I played steadily through 
my one little waltz, at any rate, without 
a breakdown. After that the worst was 
over, and I felt mcre composed. 

***Thank you,’ said the lady, who had 
stood beside me ; ‘that was very sweet, 
and nicely played. Now, can’t you sing 
us something ?’ 

‘“*T sang one of my songs, and when 
they said, ‘Sing again,’ the other; and 
then I rose, and repeated what I had once 
heard a young lady say on a similar occa- 
sion, and thought sounded very nice : 

‘“**T must not monopolize the piano 
when there are so many better performers 
present.’ No doubt this remark sounded 
very stiff and prim, but at least they 
could plainly see that I was on my best 
behavior, 

‘*On my way back to my seat, I glanced 
at my father. He was leaning back in 
his chair, with tears of relief, pride and 
admiration actually running down his 
rugged cheeks. 

‘““We reached home at ten o’clock one 


morning, and at three of the same day a 


piano was being lugged in at our front 
door, while I stood smiling in speechless 
ecstasy at the little Frenchman, with a 
roll of music under his arm, who stood 
waiting in the porch till he could get in 
and give me a lesson, My father was not 
one to let the grass grow under his feet. 
He was an obstinate man, but when he 
gave way it was with a rush. 

‘**T never was so proud in my life be- 
fore as I was of you that night, little 
daughter,’ he said, ‘ not only of your play- 
ing, but of your going directly you were 
asked. Now, I give you this piano on 
one condition—that you will promise me 
never to refuse to play when you are 
asked, and never to wait until you are 
begged. 

‘“‘I gave the promise readily enough, 
you may be sure, and to this day I don’t 
believe I have ever broken it. My father 
always took the deepest interest in my 
progress and regarded my performances 
as wonderful. And how wise he was! 
Thanks to him my old fingers are limber 
still and quite at the service of you lazy 
young things,” she concluded, her eyes 
twinkling mischievously at us girls as she 
leaned forward to give Ada a playful tap 
onthearm, To my surprise, this usually 
calm and undemonstrative young lady 
jumped up and gave Molly’s grandmother 
a hearty hug and kiss, 

“If [thought I’d ever be as sweet an 
old lady as you are,” she said, impulsive- 
ly, ‘‘I’d practice my fingers to skin and 
bone.” 

The old lady laughed and blushed, but 
she seemed mightily pleased at the com- 
pliment. 

‘We are all going to reform,” we said, 
swarming round her as we bade her good- 
night. ‘*‘Oh, we saw the moral of your 
story, and we are, every one, ashamed of 
ourselves. Next time we come we'll each 


do our share of playing, tho it won’t be a 
tenth part as nice as yours, 


We'd like to 








copy you in everything and be exactly 
like you when we get to be grand- 
mothers ;” for a fury of girlish enthusiasm 
had seized us. The old lady looked 
amused at our outspoken admiration ; but 
I think she enjoyed it hugely. 

She stood in the doorway leaning on 
Mollie’s shoulder and watched us troop- 
ing off under the escort of staid Thomas, 
the man servant. We were only frolic- 
some children, and as we reached the gate 
we paused and shouted as if we had been 
a lot of boys: 

‘* Hurrah for Mollie’s grandmother !” 

And we could see by the bright light of 
the hall lamp the dear old lady gayly 
kissing her wonderful little hands to us in 
return. 

NEWPORT NEws, VA. 
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A BOY’S BOOKCASE. 
BY WALKER KENNEDY, 








THE tragedy of which this is the record 
occurred in a small Tennessee town, in an 
old house with one story and an attic. 
In the attic was a room with a single win- 
dow looking out from under a gable upon 
the white blossoms of an apple tree. A 
small bed, a stove,a wooden washstand, 
a dilapidated rocker and a bookcase were 
the only furniture in the room. 

The bookcase had originally been in- 
tended for some other purpose ; but it had 
two doors and a lock to it; ard the 
several strips which had been nailed to its 
sides to sustain the shelves completed the 
purpose of its owner, and enabled it to 
provide accommodation for about a hun- 
dred books. ; 

One afternoon in April a boy sat in the 
rocker dreamily and lovingly, I fancy, 
contemplating his literary possessions in 
the open bookcase. It was a habit with 
this boy. Sometimes he would sit for 
hours looking at his books in their places, 
and never opening them. He knew them 
almost by heart; and it was pleasant sport 
for him totake up the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe and continue them in 
the State of Tennessee, or send Gulliver 
off on a brand-new series of travels. The 
Headless Horseman was there side by side 
with Mary Queen of Scots, whom this 
boy loved with a hopeless, romantic pas- 
sion; while William Shakespeare and 
Davy Crockett hobnobbed in one corne;x, 
probably over the very remarkable adven- 
tures of Baron Munchausen who was 
close at hand and paying marked atten- 
tion to the Lady of the Lake. Mr. Tom 
Moore and Mr. Tom Sawyer were there in 
an inexplicable proximity, and just above 
them could be seen the Scottish Chiefs, 
Tom Brown, the Old-Fashioned Girl, and 
other proper denizens of a boy’s library. 

The boy knew them all as well, as 
vividly, as he did his playmates, and liked 
them a great deal better ; for the proudest 
Scottish Chief treated him with entire re- 
spect, and the most dangerous Indian 
warrior never dreamed of measuring 
prowess withhim ; and Mr. Shakespeare 
and Mr. Moore and the rest did not scorn 
his society, while some of the writers 
took him into their entire confidence and 
called him ‘‘ dear reader” in a manner 
that was simply delightful. With all of 
these friends of his he was a person of 
some importance. It was when he was 
away from them ‘that he realized he was 
a boy of no account. 

His brothers told him that, and even his 
mother seemed to think it, tho she never 
said it. He was a bookworm; and of all 
the worms that crawled the earth he was 
made to feel that this particular kind was 
the most useless, the most inexcusable. 
But he persisted in it. He did not seem to 
be able to do otherwise. 

These books he had been gathering for 
several years. Some he had _ begged, 
some had been given to him, some he 
had bought. Whenever he could get 
any errands to do, he hoarded like a 
miser the money received therefrom, un- 
til he had enough to buy another book at 
the second-hand store of the little old 
Frenchman who had settled in the town 
several years before and dealt in various 
odds and ends which people had parted 
with at a sacrifice. Once the little man, 
after questioning the boy about his books, 
had offered him twenty-five dollars for the 








lot. Jimmie Hardin—I think that was his 
name—recoiled as if he had been dis- 
honored. Sell his books! As well ask the 
soldier to sell his country, or the good 
preacher at the little Methodist church to 
sellhis soul. Jimmie fled from the shop 
with a heavy load about his heart; he 
did not think he would ever go to Mon- 
sieur Delange’s again. That man seemed 
to him ever afterward to be a demon, a 
villain laying plans to rob him of his 
friends. He hated him. 





Jimmie’s father was one of those men 
who had made a complete surrender to 
drink and idleness, thus shifting entirely 
upon his wife the duty of raising three 
sons and two daughters. To discharge 
this duty, she had been compelled to take 
in sewing. She cooked for the family, 
tried to train her children in the way they 
should go, made dresses for many of the 
ladies of the town, and clothed and fed a 
husband ang five children, And she was 
cheerful, too, with it all. 

But toward the first of May, Mrs. 
Hardin was at her wit’s end; she was 
tired, body and soul. Moreover she had 
not been able to secure as profitable sew- 
ing as she wished, and the result was that 
she was in debt. Little obligations, it is 
true, but asshe could not meet them, they 
seemed as big as mountains to her. Some 
of the people of the place had withdrawn 
their sewing from her, thinking thereby 
to compel her husband to go to work. 
But their intentions had not been realized; 
and Mrs. Hardin was now beset by a 
small but variously exasperating plague 
of stinging annoyances. 

‘“*Tom,” she said, wearily, to her eldest 
boy, who had a few inonths before secured 
a positionin a drug store, ‘‘I wish you 
could help me some now. You know I 
haven’t been able to get as much work as 
usual of late, and I am entirely out of 
money. ThenI don’t seem to be as well 
as I ought.” 

Tom, a robust boy and his mother’s 
pride, was irritated. The idea of his 
mother begging from him and wanting to 
clutch all the money he had saved ! He had 
laid by a snug little sum to buy him a 
new suit of clothes and other things, in 
order that he might go about decently 
with the young people of his age, and 
now, just as he was on the pointof realiz- 
ing his wish, his mother asked him to 
give it all up. 

**IT can’t do it, Mother,” he replied, 
quickly; ‘‘ and I don’t think you ought to 
ask me, I’ve had to work so*hard for the 
money ; and if I have to give it all up, 1 
don’t see the use of my working at all. 
But when my wages are raised ”— 

**It will do me no good then,” said his 
mother. ‘I need about twenty-five dol- 
lars to-morrow; andif you could lend it to 
me for a short time, I could pay you 
back.” 

‘*Lend it?” said Tom, with untold inti- 
mations in his voice; ‘‘ when could I get 
it back ?” 

At this speech Mrs. Hardin recoiled as 
if she had been slapped in the face. The 
tears came toher eyes. She said nothing. 

“T wish I had some money,” said 
Jimmie, with a faint show of spirit ; ‘‘ Vd 
give it to you, Ma.” 

‘*Who told you I had money?” said 
Tom, angrily. ‘Ill bet it was that little 
sneak there put it in your head,” 

‘“‘Tom, you needn’t say one word 
more,” said his mother, decisively. 
‘‘ Jimmie has never said anything to me 
about it.” 

“T wish I knew how to make some 
money,” said Jimmie. 

‘* Shucks !’ said Tom, contemptuously ; 
‘you ain’t any account.” 

A critical survey of Jimmie tended to 
confirm Tom’s opinion ; for Jimmie was 
not strong, nor handsome, nor even at- 
tractive. His hair was unruly ; his eyes 
were red and the lashes white; his fea- 
tures were homely and irregular, and the 
expression pinched; his clothes were 
shabby; his general appearance might be 
described by the term pitiful. 

At the charge of being no account, 
Jimmie was silent. He could not deny it; 
for he supposed it must be true. 

Tom laughed at his guilty appearance 
and went to his room to get his money, 
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determined to have that new suit of 
clothes, which he had already picked out, 
before any further demands could be 
made upon him. 

Mrs. Hardin sat silent. Her cup of 
sorrow was full; but she resolutely 
brushed away the tears that came to her 
eyes. 

Jimmie hung about her awkwardly. 
Once or twice he tried to say something ; 
but he didn’t have the words tosay what 
he wished. His mother did not notice him. 
He walked about the room and crossed 
her line of vision in an embarrassed way 
two or three times hoping she would say 
something to him. She did not appear to 
see him at all. Her thoughts were evi- 
dently faraway. With a sigh he left the 
room. 

But several times that morning Jimmie 
looked into the room where his mother 
was sitting as if he had something to say 
to her ; but she paid no attention to him, 
and he went out, only to return and re- 
peat his silent exit. 





About four o’clock that afternoon Mrs. 
Hardin saw in her workbasket a sealed 
envelop. She wasastonished. Still more 
so when she picked it up and found how 
heavy it was, She opened it, and a quan- 
tity of silver money mingled with 
several bills fell out. She could not con- 
ceive where it had come from. Counting 
itshe found that it amounted to twenty- 
five dollars—the very sum she needed. 

Perltaps her husband had for once be- 
stirred himself—he was a lawyer—and 
had earned the money she needed. Hardly 
had her mind conceived this thought 
when her husband came home, so unmis- 
takably under the influence of liquor that 
she at once dismissed it. 

“It must have been Tom,” she thought ; 
‘*he is sorry for what he said, and has 
taken this way to show it. But I hardly 
thought he had saved so much.” 

A load was lifted from her heart as well 
as her mind. But an hour later Tom 
came home arrayed in his new suit of 
clothes,came in rather aggresively, and 
she looked at his face and saw that she 
had given him credit to which he was not 
entitled. 

She was sorely puzzled. There was the 
money, but, woman-like, she was not 
satistied until she knew how it came 
there. 

Perhaps Jimmie could tell her. She 
made no allusions whatever to Tom’s dis- 
position of his money, but went quietly 
up into the attic, expecting to find 
Jimmie there, dreaming over his stories 
of enchantment. 

The Western sunlight trembled through 
the drifted white of the apple blossoms, 
and streamed in a sort of mottled splen- 
dor through the gable window. It fell 
upon Jimmie’s face as he lay in the 
shabby rocker fast asleep before his price- 

less treasures. 

His mother looked at him pensively for 
a moment. How wan and weary and 
homely he seemed! And just on the 
edge of the tired eyelids were two jewels, 
wrought from an infinite pain and cystal- 
lized by a love free from the taint of 
self—two tears turned into diamonds by 
that glory in the west. The mother’s 
heart went out to the sad, lonely heart of 
the child rocked there in the cradle of 
tender sleep. Then she looked from him to 
the bookcase, where he kept his soul. 

It was empty. 

MEMrulis, TENN. 


PEBBLES. 


“WHEN Iwas young we prepared stu- 
dents for life ; now we prepare them for ex- 
aminations,” is abit of truth from Jules 
Simon.—Medical Record. 


--:.“*Well, Topsy, and what do you do 
on the plantation 2?” Topsy: ‘“ Well, Miss, 
I mostly breaks de dishes and gits licked fo’ 
tellin’ lies.’— Brooklyn Life. 

--““T suppose it just means that he 
hired ’em out,’ was the reply of a small 
Sunday-school child when asked what was 
meant by the expression, ‘And the king 
rent his clothes.”—Exchange. 





--“This baby of yours seems pretty 
solid,” said Hankinson, holding Tompkins’s 
baby up in his arms. “ Of course he is,” 
retorted Tompkins ; ‘‘ did you think he was 
Plated ?’—Harper’s Bazar. 








..-Deacon Bragg: “ Do you think it sin- 
ful to marry for money ?” Rev.Mr. Tium: 
“It never occurred to me so; on the con- 
trary, sometimes I have thought the fee 
was too small.’’—Boston Globe. 


.... Little Dot: ‘I don’t see how cows can 
eat grass.’”’ Little Dick: “I s’pose when 
they is young the mother cows keep sayin’ 
to their childrens, ‘If you don’t eat grass 
you sha’n’t have any pie.’j’’—Good News. 


--“*Are you talking to yourself or to 
the fish ?”’ inquired the man on horseback, 
reining up. ‘To the fish,’’ answered the 
sunburned man on the log, intently watch- 
ing hiscork. ‘‘Il am trying to draw them 
out.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


....‘' What I want,” Father, said the 
young man with the college medal, ‘is a 
wide field.”’ ‘‘Good!” exclaimed the old 
gentleman ; ‘‘I always said you had horse 
sense, John; take the blind mule and ten 
acres !’—Atlanta Constitution. 


..-Mrs. Meadowlot: ‘‘ What kind of a 
thing is a magazine rifle, anyway, Eben- 
ezer? Did you ever see one ?’’ Mr. Mead 
owlot : “* No; but it’s some new-fangled con- 
traption for them editors to shoot poets 
with, I suppose.’’—Buffalo Courier. 


.-He stood for some minutes in front of 
a letter-box in a World’s Fair building, 
twirling his thin chin whisker meditatively 
in his fingers. ‘* There’s the slot,’’ be mused, 
observantly. ‘‘ But there’s nothing to tell 
you what you get after you put your nickel 
in.’’—Chicago Record. 


.. This story is told about Philadelphia 
twins: The nurse was giving them a bath. 
Later, hearing the children laughing in 
bed, she said: ‘‘What are you children 
laughing about?” ‘‘Oh, nothing,” replied 
Edna, “only you have given Edith two 
baths and haven’t given me any.”’—Mid- 
Continent. 


..-Hobbs and Dobbs were discussing 
men who stainmer. ‘The hardest job I 
ever had,”’ said Hobbs, ‘‘ was to understand 
a deaf and dumb man who stammered.”’ 
“How can a deaf and dumb man stam- 
mer ?”’ asked Dobbs, ‘‘ Kasily enough,” re- 
plied Hobbs; ‘‘ he had rheumatism in his 
fingers.””—Philadelphia Record. 


.-Uncle Jack returns from a long walk, 
and, being somewhat thirsty, drinks from 
a tumbler he finds on the table. Enter his 
little niece Alice, who instantly sets up a 
cry of despair. Uncle Jack: ** What’s the 
matter, Allie ?”” Alice (weeping): ‘t‘ You’ve 
drinked up my aquarium, and you’ve swal- 
lowed my free  pollywogs.”—Harvard 
Lampoon, 


.. ‘Give an example of a natural infer- 
ence,’ the college professor said. ‘‘ Well, 
sir,’’ replied the student, ‘‘if you should 
meet a carriage some Sunday afternoon, 
witha young man on the front seat and an 
other young man and a pretty girl on the 
back seat, a natural inference would be 
that they were going after another pretty 
girl.”—Somerville Journal. 


..A schoolmaster in a Board school was 
endeavoring to make clear to bis young 
pupils’ minds the meaning of the word, 
“ slowly.”? He walked across the room in 
the manner the word indicates. ‘ Now, 
children, tell me how I walked.”’ One lit- 
tle fellow, who sat near the front of the 
room, almost paralyzed him by blurting 
out, ‘* Bow-legged.’’—Tit- Bits. 


.-The daughter of a country rector 
tiught the choir boys a new tune at a Mon- 
day evening’s practice, to be sung on the 
following Sunday. Sunday morning came. 
“Well, Johnny,” said Miss X, ‘‘ I hope you 
haven’t forgotten the new tune, for we de- 
pend much on you.” ‘* Naw, mum, not a 
bit. Why, lve been a-skeering the crows 
with it all week.”—London Globe. 


..“* The other day I was walking beside 
a railway line with a man who was very 
hard of hearing. A train was approaching, 
and as it rounded the curve the whistle 
gave one of those ear-destroying shrieks 
which seem to pierce high heaven, A smile 
broke over the deaf man’s face. ‘ That is 
the first robin,’ said he, ‘that I have heard 
this spring.’’’—Unknown, Exchange. 


..How could an old-fashioned Presby- 
terian be expected toremember that a rec- 
tor is the “incumbent’’ of a parish, while 
his cu rate or substitute is called the ‘locum 
tenens.” In a Guelic village, the bishop 
called and inquired if the rector was in. 
‘““No, surr,’”’ responded the maid, ‘‘the in- 
coombrance is oot; but if ye leek, ye can see 
the local demon.”—North and West. 








For a Drink in Fevers 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: * I 
have used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in 





: fevers,and have been very much pleased with 


is.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE—BURIED. 

1. Hurry up! and escape the shower that 
is coming up rapidly. 

2. I don’t think he was sober, nevertheless 
I may have been mistaken. 

3. All the fruit is unsound at the core; 
almost every pear shows this. 

4. Those who were proud that they made 
law, are gone where law is not made, but 
always exists. 

5. Iam always ill whenever I eat cucum- 
bers. 

6. It was the story of a fay alluring a mor- 
tal from his earthly love. 

7. After a great quarrel they agree; ced- 
ing a portion of land to the conquerors. 

8. A man with ague was suffering se- 
verely. 

9. I wish he would mend the break, 
Mamma. Is Pa handy at such things ? 

10. In Chicago we can see an African, a 
Chinese, a South American, a Jap and a 
Lap, in an hour’s walking about. 

11. When I am taken sick, I elevate my 
thoughts above my body, and I begin to 
improve. 

12. I declare myself conquered! Lo! I re- 
tire gracefully from the contest. 

13. Yesterday I was made irate by hear- 
ing that my neighbor intended to sue me 
for infringing on his property. 

14. No woman nor man dying can be able 
to make a new will. 

15. You must be careful not to move un- 
easily on the boat, nor lean so far over 
the side as to endanger yourself. 

16. Mary grows paler month after month, 
and I think she is going to die. 

17. Itisn’t fair! Old Laroque beckoned 
to Laura about the hiding, and of course 
she could tell where to find us. 

18. Gertrude was in a famous rig! all 
bedizened with spangles and gilt cord, like 
a circus girl. 

19. My invention was patented yesterday, 
and I shall now be a rich man. 

20. There were about twenty rollicking 
girls at the fair, and we had a fine time 
altogether. 

21. You have sent usall up Salt Lake, but 
I tell you we shall all come down again ! 

22. We can live nicely on $1,200 a year. 

23. Poor Peter Rich was hit about the 
loins and cannot recover. 

24. I believe that every bone in my body 
will become like wax ere summer is over. 

25. Day before yesterday Sally ate some 
lobster, and has been very ill. 

26. I tell you for a moment I was ina 
maze, but found my way out. 


PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 
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1, A consonant; 2, in like manner ; 3, the 
title given toa heavenly body ; 4, perform- 
ance by a person ; 5, alone; 6, a loft or gar 
ret; 7, skillful (rare). 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
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All the words on the left of the cross sig- 
nify equal value. 
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4 An odorless, colorless liquid. 4, 
if Cheap, reliable and powerful. isi 
iy, Especially prepared to meet the — 4) 
Ky daily sanitary necds of the care- 4, 
i ful housekee “per. Endorsed by 1) 
i 23,000 Physicians. Soldin quart iti 
, bottles, by druggists everywhere. {4 
i Prepared only by i 


—_ B. a. New York. 











The whole word across: 

1. A vegetable. The right-hand word of 
three letters, a pinch. 

2. Whole word, shelter from the sun. 
Word of three letters, a name for the sun. 

3. Whole word, « itcasts of Hindostan, 
Word of three letters, exclamations. 

4. French word for speaking. Word of 
three letters, an insect. 

5. To boil in part. Word of three letters, 
juice of olives. 

6. Gland under the ear. Word of three 
letters, contraction of is to be. 

7%. Breastwork. Word of three letters, a 
favorite. 

8. A division. Word of three letters, era. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE ES OF JULY 27TH. 
A WORD WITHIN A WORD. 


. Washing. Wing. 
. Learning. Ling. 


—_ 


to 


3. Slightly. Sly. 

4. Belief. Beef. 

5. Pumpkins. Pumps. 
6. Mistakes. Miss. 

7. Masonry. Mary. 

8. Sequester. Seer. 

9 Reputed. Reed. 

10. Created. Creed, , 
11. Revered. Red. 


12. Starling. Sling. 
A PYRAMID. 
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IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST »- FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Convae 
ee ———- and the Aged. 
Book for MOTHERS 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mallied free upon request. 
OOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


“Liebig Company’s ” 


These two words are 
known in every well 
ordered household 

throughout the world 
_ as designating the 
best 


oldest, purest, 


and always-to-be-de- 


pended-upon 


Extract of Beef. 


ee ee eee 


WINN 





People who go to Lake- 


wood in the winter for 
health will find that it 
supplements Lakewood’s 
good work. ; 35 


HEAL TH BETTER THAN WEAL TH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr W 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


like the paper sent, 
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BAKER'S sreaxrast cocoa, 


Don’t Scold the Cook 


if your dinner is spoiled. 

Perhaps the range is at fault. 

A ten thousand dollar cook cannot succeed 
with a poor range. How, then, can a fif 
teen dollar cook surmount this difficulty 7 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 
84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 


PAINTRos 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure and clean, It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, aud will Last Jour or five 
times longer. Equally usetul for any iron work, Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon Crocipie Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


YOUR 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ie the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
fic. E. T. Mazeltine, Warren, Pa, 





farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. ]} 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND 
STAPLE CROPS. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


CRITICISM is never a kindly task. Par- 
ticularly the office of critic seem 
ungracious when there is much in the sub- 
ject of his criticism that deserves the most 
elaborate commendation, but which can 
not be given because of lack of time and 
spuce, 

Our Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations in the United States have 
much to raise the standard of our 
agriculture. In the main they have weil 
carried out the intention of the spirit that 
called them into being, an intention that 
may be briefly summarized as that of teach- 
ing the possibilities of the soil. 

That, after all, is what agricultural edu 
cation means, in its last analysis, Botany, 
agricultural chemistry, the mystery of 
plant growth—all these are studied as a 
means to the end, and that end is to in- 
crease the yield of the earth. Not the total 
yield merely ; that may be done by brute 
force, by increasing area, by the introduc 
tion of machinery for tillage; but to in 
crease the individual yield per man and 
peracre. Itis only by bringing about such 
an increase as this that the conditions and 
profits of the agricultural life are made 
better. 'o add to the production of our 
staples by the simple method of widening 
our area and by devoting more brute force 
to the business has already had the drastic 
result of crowding our markets and de- 
pressing prices. This is not a result of 
agricultural education, but rather of the 
lack of it. Such education does not teach 
a man to seek out a virgin soil and rob it 
in the quickest and greediest manner, in 
orderthat he may have a little short-lived 
prosperity. . 

The men who have flocked to our new 
West, and put boundless fields of wheat and 
corn in cultivation, are not men who are 
students of agriculture. If they had been 
they would rather have devoted their tal- 
ents to the work of renovating their worn 
Kastern farms, to making smaller areas 
serve their needs, to diversifying crops and 
meeting the needs of their markets, rather 
than to the production of a few staples 
without regard to the world’s ability to 
assimilate them all. 

And now for my criticism of the Agricul- 
tural Colleges. 


does 


done 


They do not teach men to 
be better growers of wheat and corn. Of 
course this is a generalization ; there are 
exceptions. I could name some of them; 
but it would be the making of invidious 
distinctions. Buta glance at the catalogs 
of the colleges will prove the general truth 
of my statement. Here are lists showing 
the present occupations followed by gradu- 
ates of the schools. What are they doing ? 
Here are teachers and botanists, chemists, 
fruit farmers, nurserymen, floriculturists, 
agricultural editors, seedsmen—all honora- 
ble occupations, and honorable to the schoo] 
that has sent men out to engage in them: 


But the general farmer is conspicuous by ' 


his absence; and it is in the business of 
general farming that we need practical ex- 
amples of what education can do for the 
agriculturist—agricultural education, T 
mean—more than in any other branch of 
agriculture whatever. 





Let us look at this a moment. The high- 
est rate of yield ever reached by the wheat 
farmers of the United States was a fraction 
over fifteen bushels per acre, the average 
for the country in the extraordinary wheat 
year of 1891. This was about two bushels 
per acre in excess of any previous yield; 
and I have never even seen it suggested that 
this was at all due to better methods of 
culture, or to learning or skill on the part 
of the growers; but it was commonly and 
correctly attributed to the unusually favor- 
able season almost throughout the entire 
wheat producing districts. Yet with even 
this phenomenal (’) yield, how do our wheat 
farmers stand in relation to those of Eng- 
land—where the average per acre is nearly 
double that given above—and, what is still 
more pertinent, in relation to their own 
profit and loss account? In considering 
this latter point we must look at the un- 
pleasant fact that much of the wheat pro 
duced this year will not have a farm value 
above fifty cents, unless the aspect of affairs 
should change materially within the next 
few months. 

Iv is stated, and my personal observation 
leads me to believe this to be true, that on 
some of the great grain fields of the North- 
west, and in California, where all the im- 
portant operations of cultivation and har- 
vesting are perfurmed by steam, that wheat 
can be produced at a cost of thirty cents 
per bushel. This will be the cost when 
there is a good full crop; but the cost 
through aseries of good and bad years will 
be considerably greater. 

It is quite possible that these large grow 
ers, having much cheap land and all the 
mechanical aids that capital can supply, 
may produce wheat at a profit, even at 
present prices. But the ordinary farmer 
cannot do this—unless he can vastly in 
crease his production per acre. Now this is 
what the Agricultural Colleges are not 
greatly helping our farmers to do. There 
is much evidence obtainable (some of which 
I have given in THE INDEPENDENT at differ- 
ent times), that our farmers can produce 
larger crops of wheat, and all of the staples. 
Here and there we find one who is doing it, 
year after year, without any ostentation. 
But the average man who wishes to increase 
the money value of the product of his fields 
breaks at once away from the staples; he 
fancies that the intensive and scientific 
principles of agriculture can be better ap- 
plied in the orchard or the dairy, than in 
the wheat or corn field. This idea is foster. 
ed by the methods pursued at most of the 
colleges. 

Too little time, space and attention is 
given to the staples. There are usually ex- 
perimental plots of them, and minute care 
is exercised in comparing yields, counting 
the grains produced upon each stalk or ear, 
noting the depth at which the seed is cov- 
ered, and like matters—all valuable in a 
certain way, and good enough if done on a 
larger scale, but having no effect: what- 
ever in teaching practical methods of grow- 
ing large crops, because the things to which 
attention is given are not the practical 
questions of cultivation that come up in the 
field. Plot experiments are well evnough 
for testing new varieties of fruit or vege 
table; but for testing and comparing 
methods of cultivation for the staples they 
are neither useful nor interesting. 

There are certain principles and methods 
in wheat growing, and in corn growing, 
that are recognized by students of the sub- 
ject, and by a few educated and progressive 
farmers, as tending with considerable cer- 
tainty toward the production of better 
crops. ‘Lhese consist of certain methods of 
preparing the soil for the reception of the 
seed, of certain distances for planting, of 
methods of subsequent cultivation; but for 
obvious reasous these cannot be illustrated 
with any degree of exactness on a plot of 
ground a few feet square. 

So long as our farmers are engaged in the 
work of feedifig a great nation, their chief 
effort must lie in the direction of producing 
the staples. We cannot live wholly or even 
mainly upon fruits and vegetables, nor 
upon milk and butter. So without discuss- 
ing whether we shall need more grain than 
we now have, or whether prices are to be 
better or worse, we think it is plain that 
the American farmer must continue to be 
a producer of wheat and corn. And wheth- 
er prices are better or worse, his hope for 
the future lies in his ability to produce 
more of these from a given amount of land 
than he has hiterto done. So the greatest 
work of our Agricultural Colleges is to 
teach how this may be accomplished. Thus 
they will reach the great need of the ma- 
jority of our farmers, as they can do in no 
other way. The best way in which the col- 
leges can prove their value is to send out 
men to take up the practical life of the gen- 
eral farmer, and to show in his work that 





he is a better farmer because of the knowl- 
edge gained at the college. 

AsI have said, small plot experiments 
with staple crops are not «f much avail. 
The example is not broad enough. An acre 
is little enough space to devote to any test 
in the method of seeding of cultivating or 
fertilizing. In asmall plot the natural va- 
riation, due to causes which cannot be 
traced, will entirely upset the result and so 
the value of the lesson. To see what I mean 
you have only to go through a field of 
wheat or corn, where the soil seems to be 
practically the same throughout, and where 
the fertilizing and cultivation have been as 
nearly alike as possible, and note the varia- 
tion that different parts will show, The 
area devoted to such experiments must be 
broad enough so that an average can be ob 
tained, and compared with an average se- 
cured under different conditions, 

In making these experiments there are 
many things to be considered, each one of 
which must be taken into account in com- 
puting the result. Among these are; the 
native quality of the soil, its producing ca- 
pacity as shown by previous crops, the me- 
chanical texture of the soil, the crops that 
have been grown on it during recent years, 
the applied fertility (going back further 
than the immediately preceding year), the 
preparation of the soil prior to seeding, the 
subsequent cultivation; and then the kind 
and quality of the seed, the method of its 
selection, the quantity used and the method 
of sowing, and the treatment of the seed for 
the purpose of preventing rust or smut. 

These things cannot be done by a school- 
boy. The work required for carefully test- 
ing and observing these on a scale at all 
adequate, is as real and earnest as any work 
of the farm, The man who undertakes this 
cannot have a hundred varieties growing 
side by side, and spend his talents in ob- 
serving the comparative growth made by 
each from day to day, nor will he consider 
it his chief aim to find how many graius 
are produced in each panicle, 

He has before him far and away more 
serious work, It is his business to find how 
the great general result may be made bet- 
ter. True, some of these little things have 
an important bearing on the final outcome; 
but too often the whole energy is frittered 
away on these, and the main object wholly 
lost sight of, 

There is a chance for reform in this mat 
ser. ‘These are but words of suggestion. 
The college or the experiment station that 
gives up the measuring of strawberries to 
see Which sort gives the biggest berry this 
year, and stops wasting time in counting 
the number of peas in ten thousand pods, 
and the grains on the ears of corn, and the 
heads of wheat, and devotes that time to 
such broad and work as [ have 
here indicated, will make a change that 
will do much to advance the general avri- 
culture of our land. 


necessary 
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POULTRY TOPICS, 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHIEY, 


Iv is extremely diflicult and quite rare to 
cure vertizo when once chickens or ducks 
become aftlicted Their 
pecks become crooked and turned gradu 
ally, making it impossible for the ailing 
bird to take food and water, ‘The hatchet 
is the only sure remedy. 


vith this disease. 


Plaut plum, pear and peach trees along 
your poultry yard forshade in hot weather, 
Chickens require shade to do well, and if 
made to remain inside the house they do 
not derive the benefit of the pure air out- 
side which is one very important clement 
to growing “chicks as well as adult birds, 
Currant, gooseberry, blackberry or rasp 
berry bushes also afford shade if thickly 
grown. ‘The fruit or berries are better al-o 
from the manure the fowls drop about the 
trees and bushes. 


Running water through the poultry yard 
isa very valuable and labor-saving way of 
watering fowls. The water is always pure 
and will not’ become soiled as soon as that 
given to themin drinking vessels. If you 
use a drinking try and have the 
earthen crock that has acup at the base, is 
air tight while filled, and flows gradually 
as the birds drink from it. It keeps cool 
longer and does not harbor dirt like tin or 
open receptacles, 


vessel 


Poultry seem to thrive well if kept near a 
woods. Oue breeder lam acquainted with 
built his coop and runs in the woods, and 
the flock had access all day to the shady 
nooks and pure cool air and water. Scratch- 
ing among the dead leaves and grass gives 
them plenty of exercise and work, bringing 
forth bright red combs and wattles and ex- 
cellent health, There never were better 











layers than his hens; he kept several thou- 
sand inthis way, and kept them for the 
profits they would yield. 


Black Hamburgs are about the size of 
the Black Minorca, but are not so hardy in 
cold climates. They suit the warm south- 
ern climate, and are wonderfully prolific 
layers, small but excellent table fowls, 
and one of the most beautiful varieties 
that grace our yards. They have bright, 
large, tapering rose combs, with spikes over 
the surface like the Red Cap; the wattles 
are red, and the earlobes round and a creamy 
white. In plumage they are beetle black, 
showing the greenish sheen on the feathers 
in a beautiful way. 


Curdled milk is one great food for chick- 
ens of all ages; they eat it greedily at all 
times, and do not seem to get enough of it. 
Itis highly nutritious, and as an egg-pro- 
ducing food nothing surpasses it. After 
churning butter you will find it always de- 
sirable to feed to the flock all you can spare ; 
they only eat what they want and when 
they need it. Turkeys, ducks and Guinca 
fowls also do well when fed it. 


If you allow your fleck to roost high up, 
have a stepping board by which they may 
be enabled to reach the roost poles. Dur- 
ing the summer weather many permit the 
flock to roost on the trees near at hand; 
and it is an invariable rule that many of 
them seek the higher branches, where they 
will roost in preference to low-down 
branches. Comfortable roosting quarters 
are to all chickens as desirable as laying 
houses. 


Light Brahmas are great scratchers for 
so large a fowl; and usually they are a very 
hardy bird, seldom, if ever, becoming ill. 
The Leghorn, Minorea, Red Cap, Hamburg, 
Plymouth Rock are always active scratch- 
ers, and are among the best breeds as layers, 
largely on account of this regular exercise, 
[t is wise to choose active breeds in making 
a selection for utility and vigorous consti- 
tution. 


All poultry houses should be provided 
with large, roomy pens, having dark, clean 
nest boxes, with fresh, white lime-wash 
applied once in six weeks during the year. 
Dusting boxes—a cheese box makes a good 
oue—should fir d a place in each pen, where 
hens may go at will and cleanse their body 
and feathers by vigorous dusting, Ground 
oyster shell, sharp sand and gritty sub- 
stances must always be provided, if the 
flock is intended to be healthy. 


Langshans show more vigor if they are 
permitted to bave large range ; large fields, 
yrassy meadows, and even the woods yive 
them the exercise they so much need and 
doenjoy. It brings out their ability as egg 
producers, for which they are now noted 
among the larger Asiatic varieties. They 
will bear confinement as well as any other 
breed, but’ are usually more healthy and 
prolific under unrestricted privileges, 

PITTSBURG, PENN, 
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THAT FAMILY COW. 


BY GEORGE R, KNAPP, 

THOSE who have tried it need not be told 
how diflicult it is to winter satisfactorily 
and summer the family cow in a small 
hamlet or large town, where she must be 
confined to the stable and a limited number 
of square feet of yard room, at least eight 
months out of the twelve. The task is 
especially difficult when the animal has 
been brought to five or six years of age 
among # herd, used to the companionship 
of her kind and to plenty of pasture and un- 
limited range. 

We have carried a Guernsey through 
Winter and summer under such conditions 
in a manner quite satisfactory, and our 
method may contain some points which will 
be of value to the reader, 

Winter feed consisted of gluten meal, 
corn and outs ground together, cottonseed 
meal, and best quality of bran. Carrots, 
cornstalks, long hay and cut hay also 
formed part of the food, The animal was 
stall fed from November to April, and dur- 
ing that period was taken from the barn 
but twice, and on each occasion she seemed 
anxious to return, not appearing to enjoy 
out-door air. 

The rations consisted of two quarts of 
corn and oats, one-half pint gluten and two 
quarts bran meal, all mixed thoroughly 
with about three quarts chopped hay—warm 
water being used in mixing: this in addi- 
tion to a small forkful of long hay or 4 
half-dozen cornstalks, constituted the 
morning meal, At noon she was given the 
same quantity of the grains mentioned 
mixed, and fed dry, with about double the 
quantity of long hay. At night one-half 
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the quantity of grain used at noon mixed 
with chopped hay, warm water again being 
used, and a half-peck of carrots cut in 
rather smaJl pieces, the same quantity of 
long hay being given as atnoon. Water 
was provided four times a day, sufficient 
warm water being used to remove the chill. 
The barn was warm and well ventilated, 
and kept free from odor by the liberal use 
of plaster. Every morning the cow was 
thoroughly brushed and cleaned, and the 
stable cleaned three or four times a day, as 
required. 

In the grain food variety was had by the 
use of corn meal alone, oi! meal substituted 
for gluten, and frequently by an increase of 
one grain and a corresponding decrease of 
another. Result, an average of seven and a 
half quarts of milk per day from November 
to April, which gave a family of five all the 
milk and butter needed with an occasional 
pound of butter to sell. Figuring the 
average price of butter through the period 
named at thirty cents per pound and the 
milk at the local rate of eight cents a 
quart, with all grains high in price and 
hay at twenty-two dollars per ton in half- 
ton lots, we calculate that our one cow paid 
usin butter and milk at the value named 
an average of one dollar a week more than 
it cost to feed her. 

Not a remarkable showing,but a profita- 
ble one for the little time consumed in car- 
ing for the cow and making butter, to say 
nothing of the satisfaction of having an 
abundance of rich milk and butter. 

In the summer the quantity of grain used 
was materially reduced by pasturing the 
cow in an adjoining vacant lot part of the 
time, and along the roadsides at other 
times. The purchase of an _ occasional 
wagon load of fresh-cut grass and later on 
feeding young cornstalks, gave the animal 
quite a supply of green stuff and reduced 
the cost of the grain rations considerably. 

In a long experience with cows, small 
herds and large ones, I have thoroughly 
learned the value of warm and clean stables, 
the regular and thorough brushing of the 
animal, and the feeding of root crops with 
or without moistened grains and plenty of 
warm water in the winter. I am of the 
opinion, gained from experience, that these 
points carefully attended to will add fully 
one-third to the milk returns over the usual 
method of treatment, 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
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THE TREATMENT OF FLOORS. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 





THERE are few departments of bome dec- 
oration where so little done, so little ex- 
pense incurred, will so much enhance the 
general appearance of a room as the proper 
treatment of the floors, 

The cost of all the materials for staining 
or painting is comparatively trifling; and 
the vast improvement made in a floor by a 
few hours’ work is well worth the labor. 
Have a good brush, suited to the special 
work to be done. That can be learned from 
any painter’s supply store where the brush 
is called for, Get the best goods of their 
kind; it doesn’t pay to work at anything 
with poor materials and poor implements. 
It is unsatisfactory, and turns out unsatis- 
factory work. 

Of course, a floor should be clean and dry 
before any stain or paint is applied to it; 
and roughness and imperfections should be 
smoothed and remedied if we look for a 
thorough success—a “neat job,” as work- 
men say. 

Raw linseed oil is the foundation of all 
Stains. The colors should be bought 
“vround in oil,” then slowly mixed with 
the linseed oil till of the consistency of thick 
cream. This mixture, thinned somewhat 
with turpentine, is what is usually applied 
as a stain, and generally proves very un- 
satisfactory, as it turns very dull and soon 
Wears off, The reason is there is so little 
Substance to it, the oilis mostly absorbed by 
the wood, the color left to be trodden in 
or off by many feet. Now, if the oil and the 
color are just simmered together over a 
moderate fire for half an hour, and then a 
piece of yellow beeswax added, in the pro- 
portion of a piece half the size of an egg to 
one quart of the oil, and simmered till the 
Whole is thoroughly, smoothly  incor- 
porated, then removed from the fire and 
thinned with turpentine, the preparation 
has some body to it, and “ will wear” and 
Prove very serviceable and enduring. The 
Wax serves to prevent absorption, as well as 
gives it quite a gloss. 

The furniture and hangings of a room 
should be considered in selecting the color 
for the floor, that all may harmonize. 

Any stain or paint requires a good var- 
nish to bring out the work and effect in 








perfection, and this should not be applied 
sooner than forty-eight hours after the 
paint. The very best hard-oil-finish 
varnish is best suited to floors; and if too 
thick to apply easily, it should be thinned 
with raw linseed oil. The varnish, as well 
as the paint, should be applied with the 
grain of the wood, and the rooms should 
have plenty of air while the work is drying. 

Some paint a border of a deeper color 
than the middle, around the edge of the 
room, ten inches wide or more out from the 
surbase. It gives a pleasing effect anda 
sort of finish to the work. 

Floors treated with the beeswax prepara- 
tion can be po,ished, after a few days, as if 
they were hard wood. To make the polish, 
blend one pound of yellow beeswax, two 
ounces of powdered resin, and two-thirds of 
a pint of turpentine in a small pail by set- 
ting it in a larger one of boiling water ; stir 
constantly till thoroaghly mixed, and set 
aside tocool. Thin witha little more tur- 
pentine, if necessary, apply with a cloth, 
and polish with a regular polishing brush. 
Plenty of good work here gives ample re- 
turn in a fine gloss. 

The above is more satisfactory to use on 
walnut floors than most of the polish that 
is bought ready for use. 

Crude petroleum and raw linseed oil in 
equal parts is a good, simple polish for 
either walnut floors or furniture. 

A very simple stain, suited to rooms that 
are but little used, is made by boiling four 
ounces of annotto in three quarts of water 
in a copper kettle till thoroughly dissolved. 
Add a piece of potato half the size of an 
egg, simmer half an hour, and the liquid is 
ready for use. 

But the solid colors pay best for the labor 
and the trouble. They all may be had in 
cans, small or large, ground in oil and 
ready to mix, front the painter’s supply 
stores. 

To get a good black walnut effect burat 
umber or Vandyke brown should be used. 
Raw sienna givesa very yellowish brown ; 
yet it makes avery serviceable color for 
rooms much used, and when polished is 
quite pleasing to the eye, if it harmonizes 
witk the surroundings. Burnt sienna, 
when used in proper proportions, gives a 
geod imitation of cherry, and, if still more 
sienna is added, of mahogany. Carmine 
and the different crimsons and lakes also 
give beautiful shades of cherry and mahog 
any. Some floors can be ebonized, to match 
the furniture. A dead black paint from the 
supply store is easy to apply ; it should be 
well rubbed down, and another coat given, 
to make it smooth and serviceable. A good 
stain is better to imitate ebony than paint, 
made of a strong solution of copperas and 
logwood, in equal parts, with a little nut- 
gall. Apply, dry well, rub down, then oil 
and polish with French polish. This stain 
will renovate many an old chair, or other 
piece of furniture, stowed away in the attic 

for years, and make it now, when ancient 
things are so highly prized, really a thing 
of beauty. Gilt bands painted in appropri- 
ate places, and brass-head nails also added, 
make the entire piece pretty and artistic. 


AKES Leather soft and 
strong and durable — 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want It. 
Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 











If you are building a good house, it is worthy of a 


roof covering that is fireproof, that will not. rust 
that requires no painting or after care, and will last 
as long as the house without repairs. such a roof 
covering cap be had by using the 


Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 | 


per 100 square feet. 
NATIONALSHEET METAL ROOFING CO. 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
Formerly of New York City. 


PA N E LE D Permanent and attractive for 


ETA L churches, halls, and stores. Send 


for deslens an and e cstims ates to 
CEILINGS 


»& CO,, 
P ittsburen. Pa, 





WARNER’S SAFE CURE | 


for Kidney and Liver diseayes, Sold by all druggists. 








| NER LIFE OF 





The Best Dressing 


to preserve 

the fullness, beauty, 
and color of 

the hair 

is 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM © 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
das been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WROOPING 
CQUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €O., NEW YORK, 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, 
Four Months, 
Six Months, 
One Year, 


$0.25 4 Two Years, $5.00 
$1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
$1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
$3.00 | Five Years, #10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or xpress Money Orders. 

SUBSC RIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00, 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 


made known 


|The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture {t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted, 

Tre book, “*THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at B5c. 
arly orders are requested, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





BEST poren IN THE WORLD. 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 


liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. | 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS, 


Weekly Market Ueview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS 








[For the week ending Thursday. July 27th, 1898.) 
TEA.—The de mand for teas from all sources 
is very poor and limited, and there seems to be 
a great shrinkage in actual ¢ onsumption, Val- 
ues are quiet. Amoy is R@l6c.; Fuchau, 2@ 
34c.; Formosa, 16q@40c., and Japans, ll@8le. 


COFFEE.—The speculative market in coffee is 
without tone and very quiet. The demand for 


| cash coffee 1s also limited, and dealers will only 


take as much stock as they can tur n off imme- 
diately ata profit. Java is 21l@2ke.; Mocha, 2144 
@22c.: Maracaibo, l74@22c. ; Laguayra, 1X(@ 22e 
and Brazil, 1634@18%4¢, 


SUGAR. 





Refined sugar is quiet and un- 
changed, Cut loaf and crushed are 534(@5.4e. 
vowdered, 5.56@534c.; granulated, S.3l@5ue 
fold ** A,” BiG@s.ONe., and Diamond * A,” 5.31@ 
Sec. 


PROVISIONS.— Provisions in sympathy with 
the hog movements in the West are all lower 
to-day. Pork is quict and easier, with new 
ness at $18@18.75; short p ieny $13.: Ake? and 
family, $19@20. Beef is quiet, with family at 
$l1@l2, and extra mess, $/@8. Beef hams are 
easy but unchanged at $18.50@19, Cut meats 
are easy, with pickled bellies at 114@l2c.; 
shoulders, 63,@7c., and hams, W@I2c. Lard is 
lower, with Western refined at 9.0e. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.--There have been a 
few days this week when the flour market prom- 
ised better things, and when trade for a time 
actually became active. But the good work 
could not last. Depressed stock markets, de- 
cline in wheat and stringency of money, made 
dealers return to B od old system of hand to 
mouth dealings. Values consequently are about 
the same. City mill patents are $3.65@3.75 ; 
straights, $3.20@38.25, and clears, $8@3.15. 
sttusbare patents are 4@4.10 per bbl; clears, 

.0@2.65; winter patents, $5.00@3.75, and 
(5@3.10. Rye flour is steady at $3.10@ 
imeal is firm, with yellow Western at 
ite, in bags, $1.15@ 















GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat has declined a 
little again this week, as the result of Western 
financial troubles and pone accumulations, 
At the close cash wheat is in little demand, and 
exports have fallen off considerable. The clear- 
ances of wheat from both coasts promised to 
be large early in the week, but the result’ has 
been disappointing to all. No. 2 red wheat 
closes at 714e.; No. 2) hard winter 72c.; No.1 
Northern spring. jl@?ec. Corn has also been 
very quiet, and little business has beer trans- 
acted on account of the uncertainty of the crop 
inthe West. It is reported that no damage has 
yet been done to the crop, but the next ten days 
will be critical ones. No. 2 corn is 484@4%e. 
and September, 474@48c.. The receipts of outs 
in the West have been light, and there has been 
considerable talk about damage by rust. But 
these factors did not seem to influence prices 
= on They are dull and quiet. No.2 oats are 
BTM@3ke.; No. 2 white, 38e., and trac k mixed, 
37! re 9c. Rye is nominal at 55@57c. in boat- 





loads. Hay is firm and in good demand, with 
prime at 95c.; No.3 to No.1, 75@c., and shipping, 
(WaThe, Straw is firmer and at a little advance. 


Long rye is 70@85c.; short rye, 45760c., and vat, 
4045. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.--Butter has con- 
tinued to weaken forthe last six days, and stock 
has accumulated, owing to lack of money to 
store it orto move it to other points. Specula- 
tion has been lifeless, and jobbers have only 
bought enough needed for immediate consump- 
tion. Statecreamery is quiet at IM4(@20c.; West- 
ern extras, 2c.; firsts, [s4@lic., and seconds, 
Whalse. State dairy is in light receipt, and 
quiet. Half-firkin tubs, extras, are 1944@20c.; 


firsts, 1844@ive., and seconds, 17'g@lse. Welsh 
tubs, “extras, are 19@19Y% 6c., and firsts, IN@1soc. 
Western factory is in fair demand at 16%@ 


I74c.;imitation creamery easy at li@lse., and 
dairy. 1544 g@ikc, Cheese has been in fair de- 
mand lately, but not sufficient to recover values 
lost in the carly part of the week. Large sizes 
are firm at 7@s%{c, ; smn ill sizes, 8@9c.; Chenango 
County best skims, 5'44@5%c., and fair to prime, 
zYg@Avoc. 

POULTRY AND EGGS,—Live paca has 
shown better demand this week, and most stock 
closes higher and firm. Spring chickens are low 
at Msa@léc.; fowls very high at M4@lbtec.; old 


roosters, 84(@iuc.; turkeys, steady at ll@l2c.; 
ducks steady at 50@s0c. tf rpair,and geese at 
$1@1.50 per pair. Dresser poultry is generally 


in good condition, and selling well. Chickens, 
spring broilers, are easy at M@22c.; old cocks, 
84w9c.; Long Island spring ducks weak at 13@ 
l4c.; Western, 6@12c.; Eastern geese, young, 
18c.; turkeys, 9@l2c., and fowls firm at I124@ 
Bloc. Eges are generally poor in quality, but 
strictly first-class State and Pennsylvania are 
l6@l7c. per doz.; Western, 14@15c., and seconds, 
$1.50.43 per case. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Southern 
potatoes are getting scarce, and near-by ones 
are more Jiberal. Long Island potatoes in bulk 
are selling at $2.50@3 per bbl., and Southern 
Rose at $2.50@325. Long Isiand and Jersey cab- 
bages are higher at $.@6 per 100; cucumbers 
firmer at 50c.@$1.50 per bbl.; cauliflowers firm 
at $2@5; Eastern shore onions, TVS 
beans, 75c.@$1 per bag; peas, $1. 
ac hy The. @1.25 per bbl. ; lettuce, 5 





@$1; squash, 


75c.; tomatoes, c.@$1.25 per crate, and corn, 
T5e (a$2 per 100. 
FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.—Apples 


are in demand when good at Sl@L.75 per bbl.; 
Le Conte pears firm at $1.503; Bartlet tts, $1 
’ per crate, and near-by green, ( 
Peaches are firmer, with Ge 
ase,and Maryland and De 
per basket for choice varieties. t 
eak and dull, with Niags wasend De law: 
at 1l0@15c. per ®. Muskmelons are firm at 
per bbl.,and watermelons, $62) per 100, ac 
Ing to quality and size. Blac k berries are 104 
l4c, per qt.; currants, 4«@7c¢. per qt. ; huckleber- 
ries, 6@12c.; red raspberries, 3@7c. per pint. 
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The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048. 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 


26 John 8t., N. Y. 





160 OTHER STYLES. 





Trifle with trifles 


manufacture 


Boynton 


ing desired. 





195 and ty A ue St. 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 


“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 








Sterling Special, lbs. 


Sterlings have the reputation of being 


the finest finished machines on the mar- 
ket, and are Highest Grade. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STOKES MFG. CO., 


Makers, 

Full line Med. Grades and Sundries. 
General Offices and Salesrooms, 
293 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 

eeeeenenreneaeenany 


M oO-= Se Ux. 


| CALIFORNIA‘ : 
t AND BACK oW 


DPD DDD YY SOO DDDETD®DP 





By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 


729 Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 















WIFE & SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
12 Buys a 665.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
sovieg, Machine; perfect working, reliable, 






OXFORD MFG. CO., oer 3 Chicago, mM, 


& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD LET OWN, 
CONN, 


Branch W. farehonses 
8&7 John St., New York and 
19% Lake St.. ( hicago 


M ANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pun p Chain vind 
Fixtures, Iron ¢ urbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
Position at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 


but not with serious things. 
house is a serious thing. Comfort and health depend upon 
it. Our experience of fifty years is at your service. 


The proper heating of your 
We 


Boynton Furnaces, 


Hot Water Heaters, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
alogue wil] cost you nothing. Better send for it, indicating manner of heat 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


Our Cat- 


207 , and 211 Water St. 
"NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to dist December, 1892.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


TANUALY, 1BVZ.....cccccsccccccccsrosccvcvoss 1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums. 5,162,393 46 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, >. 6 
1892, to 3ist December 1892... -. 8,750,183 05 


Cecccserses 


Losses paid during the same 
$1,466,178 06 


Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenges....... 9738, 617 OO 


The Company has the s following Assets, Viz: 
United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


$7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 





pany, estimated at.............cceeeceeeeee 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank............eeeeee » «Seebnenenn 276,262 90 

AMOURE. cccccscccces 00 cos cocccccccccecs 


12,685 085 7 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
CHAS. H,. MARAH AL. el, 


J 
Ww. H. N MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERI 
A. A. RAVEN EWD. KLOYD TONES. 
JOSEP it H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 
JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS, WALDRON P, BROWN, 
BENJAMIN H.' FIELD, ANSON W HA KD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, fa ac BEL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, " N, DENTON. ‘SMIT TH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV. AMSIN« CK, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
GEORGE BLISS, GEORGE W, CAMPBELL 
JOHN L. RIKER, VERNON H. BROWN 
Cc. A HAND SHRIS. DE THOMSEN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, — L JER N. LOVELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT Fit ZAR 
MENRY E. HAWLEY, "WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
J. D. JONES, President, 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 












Amer=- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
i ance 
Company: 
I ° Philadelphia, 
EIGHTY- ~~ D ANNUAL STATEMENT 
CRD SIE 05: sn0s onbsessbecabannessnestvensss $500,000 00 
—— for reinsurance and all other 
pnbbeeenobennobes0500s0ees9s o00bs0n0es 2,541,873 61 
—_— over all Liabilitios..............++++ 141,428 86 
AL ASSETS. Jan. ist, 1893. 83,183.30°2 47 
THOMAS He MONTGOM ERY. Preatdent. 





» Charter r Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 


1893 





| eee ee eee $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve...............+-.. 1,747,712 63 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 50,314 84 
RIDE Cn ccicccsbnkncsksechvakunent 1,000,501 60 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1893...83,198,5:29 07 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No., 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILA DEL PHTA. PA. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH, 











and Centennial Exhi 
ond nibition, 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Drugyintes. 








| OFFER 

Commercial paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security bearing 
8 and 10 per cent. interest, running from sixty days 
to six months. Cor respondenc es aces. 

Kef’s.—First Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn. 
dona hants’ Nat'l Bank, Si. Paul, Minn. 
Merchanis’ Bank, Sleepy ayes Minn. 
People’s Bank, Wase aseca, 
Second National Bank, i Il. 


A. C. JAMISON, 
7; 8 Mesaba Block, Dututh, Minn, 


WRITE TO OR CALL UPON 


The Heury Dibble Company, 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


If requiring information concerning 
Choice Cabinet Work, 
Bank, Office and 
Club Equipments. 
Fine Special Furniture, 
Mantels, Fireplaces, 
Mosaics and Decorations. 


See our Exhibit, Section N, near Main Kast Entrance € 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World’s 





: Worth a Guinea a Box. 





A trifling dose from 
a 25-cent box of 





= 





Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


will frequently prove 
as effective as a doc- 






tor's prescription. 









10 











.A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST, 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 





rf folumbian E xposition. 











Folding Beds, 
Desks Metal x Beds, 
AH. Andrens& Co,, 218 Wabash Av. 





catalogue. 


LEY’ 


ight-spreading Sil. 
Glass 








Prices of the following Articles: 
Bleyeles, Watches, Carriages, 
Kugagies, Carts, HayCutters, 
Harness, Safes, Wire Fenee, 











Pianos, Bit Braces, 

Kettles, Road Plows, 

Anvils, Fire Arms, 

Drills, Kone Mills, 

Benders, Cider Mills, 

Forges, Serapers, Feed Mills, 

Sewing Machines, Lawn Mowers, Engines, Saws, Steel Sinks, 
Letter Presses, Corn Shellers, Boilers, ‘Tools, Dump Carts, 






Handsome} 
Gesicns. FF 








Hay, Lay Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES. 
Send for free Catalogue and see how to save Money, 


CHICAGO BCALE CO., 151 Bo. Jefferson Bt., Chicago, Ill. 





BAILEY REFL 
uy 708 Penn ag Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
THE LAFAYETTE tan amega:’.y; 


Manage ment, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent 

Cuisine, First-class accommodations for 125 guests. 

$2.00 to $2.50 per day. Special rates for the season, 
C.K, TODD, Manager, 


Hotel Brunswick, 






HOTEL ADELIA 

SIXTY-THIRD st AND OGLESBY "AVE.. Chicago. 

a for 2) Guests. First-class in 
every respect. Elegant new four story Semi-Fire- 
Proof, "Cut Stone and prick palding. Hardwood 
Finish Tprecanent, BUI ING AND FUR- 
NISHINGS ENT IRE Y New Within Five 
Minutes’ Walk of Main Entrance to World’s Fair. 
Two Minutes’ Walk to Steam, Flectric and Klevated 


































Railroads, with trains every five minute $ to business BOSTON, 

— he ny A Eau alaee on Bt. ner ar te — 

yeto sh, 1 e convenience or ge - 

ting t if th f the 

inca ca tricia tess | BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
AS. H. ROBINSON, Manager. _ PROPRIETORS. 

= STERLING WORTH INN AND ( ‘OT TAGES, 

4 4 J ae 

; = 

¢ ON H aLe WAY BETWEEN. 

 aosine gubtonerte, NOW OPEN “Heit etisteo 

700 FT. ABOVE LAKE ERIE STOP OVER PRIVILEGES. 





THIS MOST CHARMING RESORT OF THE CONTINENT 


; tes a 
Has Been Made rogens by Points Especially Worthy of Consideration This Year of the 


Vorld’s Fair and a Possible Visitation of Cholera. 


7 

> PURE Al E WATE NO MOSC¢ TOES: MALARIA UNKNOWN, 

> NO OBIECTIO ABLE CLASSF. >» SUPERIOR CUISINE AND SERVICE. 
Artistic, Unique Interiors, on. Walks, Drives and Surroundings, 

> Pe el gy of Access. afety Elevator. Electric Lights. 


AB AUT! eamrraniee is also open where a staff of regular physicians 
treat BEA 8 ge = rally. But entirely separate and distinct from the Inn proper. 


THE STERLINGWORTH, 
Lakewood-on-C bautauqua, "New York. 


> Write for Illustrated Circulars. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE 


PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


A SOLID VESTIBULED 
TRAIN OF 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
FREE CHAIR CARS 
SUPERB DINING CARS 
T 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


WITH 

THROUGH 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
AND DINING CARS 


ATH FSIE 








DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 2:::3-": 


VIA CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 


———— 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyt. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


LEAVES CHICAGO 
DAILY. 

OFFICES: 

208 Clark Street, 
CHICACO, 


BUROPE== 


Twin-Screw Express Steamers o 13- 16, 009 b yy. P. 
Leaving NEW YORK EVERY THURSDAY for 
SOUTHAMPTON and HAMBURG. 


PAST LINE TO LONDON 
and the EUROPEAN CONTINENT, 


holding the record for fastest time on this route. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet to the 


HAMBURG -AMERICAN PACKET CO., 


37 Broadway, New York, 125La Salle St., Chicago, 





it bakes, DOU'S SO etn 
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